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ENGLAND’S ELIZA AND SPENSER’S MEDINA 


Spenser’s “allegory of the three ladies who represent re- 
spectively Aristotle’s Mean and his two extremes of Excess and 
Deficiency of the Passions, the lovely Medina, the immodest 
Perissa, the grudging Elissa, who entertain accordingly three 
appropriate knights’ seems to Professor Osgood an unfortunate 
lapse of the moral symbolism of The Faerie Queene to a level 
“too obvious to suit our more sophisticated taste.” Professor 
Osgood is a robust believer in the importance of the moral al- 
legory of the poem as a whole, and he is evidently overborne 
even in Medina’s case only by the weight of contemporary 
judgements. He is painfully aware of Dowden’s caustic remark 
that “when... the poet allegorizes Aristotle’s doctrine that 
virtue is a mean between the extremes of excess and defect, our 
distaste for Elissa and Perissa would surely content the moral- 
ist, were it not that our feeling towards their virtuous sister is 
hardly less unfriendly.’”* Unfriendly toward any of the three 
girls Professor Osgood certainly is not, and therefore he cannot 
quite agree with Sir Herbert Grierson that their story is one of 
the “tedious episodes’* of the poem. He would evidently be 
willing to accept Elissa and Perissa as essentially comic figures 
for he would “allow, as the critics do not, for a little diverting 
play” with the Aristotelian idea. And we may suspect that in 
his heart he has a weakness for the “sober sad, and comely 
courteous dame,”’ Medina, in whose speech and behavior there 


was never a trace of 
“looser vanitie, 
But gratious womanhood, and gravitie, 
Above the reason of her youthly yeares.’’ 


It does not seem to have occurred to anyone except Pro- 
fessor Osgood that Elissa and Perissa were intended as comic 
figures drawn according to the simple principle inherited from 
Theophrastus by all ‘character-writers,’ the principle of ex- 


1 Charles G. Osgood, Poetry as a Means of Grace (Princeton, 1941), pp. 
67-68. 

2 Dowden, Transcripts and Studies, p. 287. Quoted in The Johns Hopkins 
Spenser, 11, 197. 

*H. J. C. Grierson, Cross Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century, p. 61. Quoted in The Johns Hopkins Spenser, 11, 198. 

4F.Q., 0, xv, 46. 
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hibiting the absurdity of the particular defects in an unbalanced 
nature. If we try to particularize the defects minutely and fit 
them elaborately into Aristotle’s scheme, of course they cease 
to be funny. Broadly speaking, as Upton pointed out,® Elissa’s 
name and nature both represent the defective extreme, while 
Perissa represents the excessive extreme, between which the 
second book of the Nicomachean Ethics analyzes all the virtues, 
and especially temperance, as being psychological ‘means’ or 
intermediate balances. Broadly speaking, the sullen sister who 
behaves like Katherine in The Taming of the Shrew, refuses to 
eat, and will not be persuaded to show any ‘solace’ to her para- 
mour, Hudibras,* is absurd enough to be laughable; and so is 
Perissa at the opposite extreme, with ‘‘no measure in her mood,” 
overeating and drinking, frankly erotic, and vulgarly dressed— 


“Tn sumptuous tire she ioyd her selfe to prancke.”’ 


It is only when we take the Aristotelian background too seri- 
ously that the comedy in these damsels fades. If, with Miss 
Winstanley, we try to make Elissa an incarnation of Aristotle’s 
‘sullenness’ (mixpérns) and Perissa a reflection of his ‘quick 
temper’ (dxpoxoXia), and if we are lured on with her to make 
their respective lovers represent Aristotelian ‘sternness’ 
(xaXerérns) and ‘irascibility’ (épy:Aérns),® what little fun 
there is in the figures vanishes into a kind of examination in the 
minor features of the Nicomachean Ethics, which Spenser passes 
brilliantly while we limp through painfully on the modern 
editor’s crutch. 

A more illuminating Aristotelian background than this in- 
genious one of Miss Winstanley for the comic appreciation of 
Elissa and Perissa is the crudely antifeminist twist that was 
given to the doctrine of the mean in popular literature in Eng- 
land and Italy. George Pettie laid it down in neatly dogmatic 
form in summing up the moral of his story of Sinorix and 
Camma: 


“Tt is naturally incident to women to enter into extremities; they are either 
too loving or too loathing, too courteous or too coy, too willing or too wilful, too 


5 Quoted in The Johns Hopkins S penser, 11, 200-201. 

* F. Q., 11, xxxv, 5. 7 F. Q., 11, xxxvi, 8. 

* Lilian Winstanley, editor of The Faerie Queene, Book 1 (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1922), p. lxi. 
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merciful or too merciless, too friendly or too fiendly; the mean they always 
meanly account of.’’® 


Perhaps not many of Pettie’s readers were pious enough dev- 
otees of the moral principles laid down in the Nicomachean 
Ethics to apply them to the wretched rout of females who 
thought meanly of the mean, but doubtless some of them did 
so. For at least two hundred years the common reader had 


known that 
“vertu is the mene, 
As Etik seith;’”!” 


and had followed Chaucer in applying that principle firmly, 
albeit vaguely and varyingly, to good women. The mean was the 
fixed mark by which virtuous and charming ladies were sup- 
posed to polarize their lives. The more learned of them—like 
Lady Politick-would-be in Ben Jonson’s Volpone''—might pro- 
fess to dream of it at night and stand ready to bore the most 
unreceptive audiences with lectures on “the golden mediocrity.” 
In practice it was a hard principle to define. By the tradition of 
courtly love, as Chaucer pointed out, it was supposed to show 
the delicate line beyond which courtesy turned into danger. 
When in Renaissance Italy it had to be translated into rules 
for the education of gentlemen’s daughters, it turned out to be 
bafflingly relative and to vary from city to city so that what 
seemed to be the golden mean of feminine propriety in one 
place was an extreme fit to arouse the satiric muse in another. 
In contrast with the convivial ladies of Siena, the Roman women 
seemed like “cloistered Nunnes’’ to Guazzo, and in Pettie’s 
translation of his Civile Conversation we find a sophisticated 
tolerance of widely different standards of the mean in the be- 
haviour of young women coupled with condemnation of “‘ex- 
tremities” like those represented by Elissa and Perissa. A girl’s 
education ought not “‘to keepe her inclosed like a holy relique” 


° A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure, edited by Sir Israel Gollancz (Lon- 
don, 1908), Vol. 1, p. 47. 

10 The Legend of Good Women, Prologue B, 11. 165-166. 

4 Act ITI, scene ii. 

12 The Civile Conversation of M. Steeven Guazzo. The First Three Books 
Translated by George Pettie, Anno 1581, and The Fourth by Barth. Young, 
Anno 1586. With an Introduction by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. (London, Con- 
stable, 1925), Vol. 1, p. 19. 
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so that she is “oute of countenance in company”’; neither ought 
she to haunt “feasts and banquets,” for then she is sure to melt 
“away like wax in the fyre.’"* One of the vital, though minor, 
aspects of the Renaissance conception of the virtue of te mper- 
ance was a personal poise in contrast to which all intemperate 
traits were essentially comic. Bringing his definition of the 
virtue to a head in The French Academie La Primaudaye wrote: 


“‘Breefly, temperance (as Plato saith) is a general] surname of those vertues 
whereby a man moderateth his owne affections, and frameth his gesture and 
behauiour in such sort, that no effeminate or loose maners, no clownish or 
vnciuil fashions are seene in him.” 


II 


For Spenser’s public, as has recently been observed" the 
social satire and moral allegory of Medina’s sisters had political 
and ecclesiastical overtones. Miss McMurphy, in discussing the 
resemblance of the island of which Elissa and Perissa had 
usurped the greater part from Medina to the mysterious island 
in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso which belonged to that incarnation 
of reason, Logostilla, but had been mainly stolen from her by 


her sisters, Alcina and Fata Morgana, has rightly insisted that 
the parallel is no accident."* She points out that Ariosto’s usurp- 
ing sisters, whose wrong to Logostilla is even greater than that 
of Elissa and Perissa to Medina, were explained by Fornari as 
an allegory of the usurpation of Judaism and Mohammedanism 
upon Christianity. Her suggestion is that by an analogy which 
was very likely to suggest itself to Spenser the true faith, which 
for loyal subjects of Elizabeth consisted in her ecclesiastical 
via media, might well be represented by a figure like Medina. It 
would follow then that Elissa and Perissa respectively repre- 
sent Puritanism and Catholicism or the reactionary forces in 
the English Church. Miss McMurphy’s theory cannot be 


8 Tbid., p. 75. In private Guazzo’s froward damsel is represented as helpless 
against a bold lover. 

M4 Peter de la Primaudaye, The French Academy, etc. First English Transla- 
tion (1586), p. 182. 

% By E. Buyssens in “Aristotelianism and Anti-Puritanism in Spenser’s 
Allegory of the Three Sisters.” English Studies, xvi (1936), 68-73. 

46 Susannah Jane McMurphy, Spenser’s Use of Ariosto for Allegory (Seattle, 
1924), p. 26. 
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proved,"’ but it is in line with Professor Greenlaw’s demonstra- 
tion'* that Spenser’s conception of temperance as a virtue no 
less political than moral had the support of Aristotle in the 
seventh book of the Politics. Professor Greenlaw insisted that 
“the first achievement of the queen was the restoration of re- 
ligion; the next was the establishment of a settled government 
by routing Discord, Guile, Zeal, and all fanaticisms, the lure of 
the irrational and intemperate.” One at least among the group 
around Medina, Sir Hudibras, seems definitely like a symbol of 
the fanaticisms that threatened Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical via 
media; and if we agree with Professor Wilson that the second 
book of The Faerie Queene “is perhaps best read as a compli- 
ment to Elizabeth’s via media,’’® Medina herself must be 
recognized as an embodiment of that policy and perhaps as one 
of the many disguised official portraits of the queen herself of 
which Spenser was fond. 

If Medina represents Elizabeth as the mighty temperer of 
factions in the English Church and in society, she must also 
have represented to the Elizabethans the queen’s possession in 
her personal character of the moral virtue of temperance which 


La Primaudaye and most contemporary writers on ethics— 
vaguely quoting Aristotle and Plato as their ultimate authori- 
ties—made the mother of all the virtues.*® Popularly her char- 
acter may have been supposed to rest four-square upon the 
foundation of her private and her political practice of temper- 
ance. Only on such a supposition does it seem possible that 


17 Fornari’s interpretation seems a rather arbitrary allegorization of 
Ariosto’s account of Alcina and Morgana as illegitimate half-sisters of Logostilla, 
born of incest, and relentlessly conspiring to take the last of her land away from 
her. 

Né perd Alcina, né Morgana resta, 
Che non le voglia tor cid che la resta. 
(Orlando Furioso, Canto v1, stanza 45, 7-8). 

18 Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser's Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 
1932), p. 100. 

17 E. C. Wilson, England’s Eliza (Harvard University Press, 1939), pp. 
348-349. 

20 In the masques and allegorical entertainments given in Elizabeth’s honor 
temperance seems to have figured very little, if at all. It is not mentioned in the 
late Ray Hefiner’s survey of the entertainments at her coronation. See “Spenser’s 
Allegory in Book 1 of The Faerie Queene.” Studies in Philology, xxvu (1930), 
pp. 142-161. 
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Spenser’s attempt to combine the two aspects of temperance 
in Medina can be explained. Even on that supposition modern 
taste can hardly be persuaded to approve his attempt as an 
artistic success. And if modern readers are to assume that in 
Medina the public was expected to recognize some authentic 
traits of Elizabeth’s nature, they are likely to be all the more 
intolerant of what seems to them a crude and insincere attempt 
at ‘propaganda.’ For we have finally taken Elizabeth’s measure 
and we think of “King Hal’s full-blooded daughter” as the 
social antithesis of the Medina who was 


“A sober sad, and comely curteous Dame.’ 


Lytton Strachey has left us a picture of a woman who “struck 
with her fist when she was angry” and “roared with laughter 
when she was amused. And she was often amused.’”™ And in 
the profounder depths of her character Strachey has also as- 
sured us that Elizabeth was a creature of extremes, surviving 
among the foreign and domestic dangers that threatened her 
only “because she had been able to meet the extremes around 
her with her own extremes of cunning and prevarication.’’™ 

In the eye of history and even in the eye of Spenser’s con- 
temporaries Strachey’s swearing and spitting queen must, we 
think, always have seemed scandalously unlike the gracious 
allegorical ladies whom the painters and poets of the Renais- 
sance drew to represent temperance and the interchangeable 
virtues of modesty and mediocrity. We think of the humanists 
as cherishing the grace of “‘measurableness” in women as Vives 
did, and as believing that a woman, “whether she think aught, 
or say or do, nothing shall be outrageous, neither in passions of 
mind, nor words nor deeds, nor presumptuous nor nice, nor 
wanton, pert nor boasting, nor ambitious.’”™ And the logical 
consequence seems to us, as it did to Vives, that “‘it neither be- 
cometh a woman to rule a school, nor to live amongst men, or 
speak abroad, and shake off her demureness and honesty, either 
altogether, or else a great part.” Tudor puritanism, we are 

1 F. Q., 11, ii, 14, 5. 

* Lytton Strachey, Elirabeth and Essex (London, 1928), pp. 16-17. 


% Thid., p. 12. 
* Juan Luis Vives, The Instruction of a Christian Woman, translated by 


Richard Hyrde, p. 90. 
% Ibid., p. 55. 
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taught to think, was even harder than Catholic humanism on 
the frank expression of feminine feeling. Professor Knappen’s 
chapter on “Domestic Life” among the Elizabethan Puritans 
quotes Henry Smith’s Sermons as warning women that the real 
temper of their natures was measured by “the report, the looks, 
the speech, the apparel, and the companions, which are like 
the pulses that show whether we are well or ill.” By a lady’s 
speech, says Mr. Knappen, “the greatest Puritan talker of his 
time explains that he means her silence. ‘As the echo answereth 
but one for many which are spoken to her, so a maid’s answer 
should be in a word.’ ’’ Could such principles square with the 
royal example of feminine behavior as Elizabeth’s subjects 
ordinarily understood the tone that she set at court? 
Officially there was but one answer to this question—the 
aiswer given by Lyly in his portrait of an ideal lady-in-waiting 
upon the queen. Socially she was “redy of answer, yet wary: 
shril of speach, yet sweet.” The reason was that “‘in al hir pas- 
sions” she was 
“so temperate, as in hir greatest mirth none would think hir wanton, neither in 
her deepest grief solum, but alwaies to looke with so sober cheerfulnes, as it was 
hardly thought wher she wer more commended for hir grauitie of the aged, or of 
hir courtlines of the youth: oftentimes delighted to heare discourses of loue, but 
euer desirous to be instructed in learning: somwhat curious to keepe hir beautie, 
which made hir comly, but more careful to increase hir credit, which made hir 


commendable: not adding the length of a haire to courtlines, that might distract 
the bredth of a haire from chastitie. . . . ””” 


Such a miracle of temperance, Lyly said, was no stranger at 
the English court, for all the queen’s ladies shared the virtues 
of their mistress: “such virgins cary lights before such a Vesta, 
such Nymphes, arrowes with such a Diana.”** Was there ever 
a time in Elizabeth’s life when she deserved such praise? Per- 
haps the official pictures reflect nothing in the real personality 
or even in the personality that Elizabeth fancied as her own. 
Yet Strachey suggested that before her nature was warped by 
the insults that she suffered under the Protector Somerset and 
under Mary, Elizabeth may have been a gentler person than 


2% M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism. A Chapter in the History of Idealism 
(University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 456. 

27 John Lyly, Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit. Euphues and his England. 
Edited by Edward Arber (London, 1868), p. 310. % Ibid., p. 311. 
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England’s Eliza later became. And there is the old tradition 
preserved by Tom Fuller that under Edward she “lived in a 
Princely fashion’? and had a character corresponding to her 
brother’s pet name for her, for he “commonly called her his 
Sister Temperance.’”* Perhaps Edward’s name for her tells us 
more about the idealistic young king than it does about the 
princess even in her youth, but in a century when temperance 
was still a cardinal virtue she could never afford, even as a 
queen, to ignore its claims upon her. As a queen, however, she 
would cultivate it in the form of that “‘heroicall virtue” which 
The French Academy said that Plato regarded as a compound 
of temperance and fortitude and as the essence of justice, 
which is to keep the “soule free from perturbations.’ 


III 


To keep the soul free from perturbations, or to seem to do 
so, was indeed the essence of temperance and of the royal dig- 
nity that Elizabeth had to maintain. In two very interesting 
articles Professor James E. Phillips has shown that at her coro- 
nation in 1559 Elizabeth faced a Puritan conviction that women 
lacked the firmness of character needed in a ruler. John Knox’s 
Monstrous Regiment of Women was the most extreme of several 
tracts setting up the laws of God and of nature against the right 
of women to govern. The replies of the more moderate Calvin- 
ists who, rallied to Elizabeth’s support, he points out, mainly 
developed the position that only specially and divinely gifted 
women might rule; and that was Spenser’s doctrine in the fifth 
book of The Faerie Queene, where he made Radigund an ex- 
ample of the usurpation of power by an ordinary woman in 
contrast with the truly queenly strength of the extraordinary 
woman, Britomart.* In this famous dispute, as Professor 
Phillips traces it, the weight of evidence on both sides was 
drawn less from the law of nature than from the records of great 


*® Thomas Fuller’s The Holy State and The Profane State. Edited by Maxi- 
milian Graff Walten (Columbia University Press, 1938), 11, p. 313. 

3° The French Academy, p. 180. 

| James E. Phillips, Jr. “The Background of Spenser’s Attitude toward 
Women Rulers,” and “The Woman Ruler in Spenser’s Faerie Queene,” The 
Huntington Library Quarterly, v (October, 1941, and January, 1942), pp. 5-32 
and 211-234. Cf. Celeste Turner Wright, “The Amazons in Elizabethan Litera- 
ture,” Studies in Philology, xxxvui (1940), p. 455. 
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women, good and bad, in the Bible and in secular history. The 
disputants felt more at home in the realm of hard fact, for 
which chapter and verse could be quoted, than they did in the 
realm of fancy where Spenser placed Medina. Her island may 
obviously represent Spenser’s England, but her castle is less 
like any royal residence of Elizabeth’s than it is like a medieval 
palace presided over by some queen of Courtly Love.” And 
Medina herself is far less explicitly made to resemble Elizabeth 
than she is to represent in her stiff, allegorical way the tradi- 
tional, popular version of the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean, 
or “the middle way,” as George Turberville called it in A plaine 
Path to perfect Vertue. As he put it: 


“‘What so comes nere the two extremes 
unseemely is and yll: 

The Middle is the Vertues place, 
there she is planted still.”* 


As a queen of Courtly Love* Medina was serenely above the 
realms of political controversy, and for the general public her 
half-divine nature as a kind of goddess of the temperance which 
Aristotle was understood to have defined vaguely as a “mean” 


must have lifted her out of reach even of the natural law that 
the extremer Genevan Reformers invoked against all women 
rulers. 

Many of the positions in the Calvinist attack on the ‘regi- 
ment of women’ had been anticipated by the courtly literature 
of Italy.* In the great debate over the ‘lady of the palace’ in 
Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier the question repeatedly arises 
whether some women could be “found that could as well skill 
in ruling Cities and armies as men can.” The final answer is 


® In Spenser and the System of Courtly Love (Louisville, Kentucky, 1934), 
p. 82, Earle B. Fowler treated Medina’s “meet modestie” simply as a convention 
of Courtly Love. 

% Domenico Mancinus, A plaine Path to perfect Veriue: Devised and found 
out by Mancinus a Latine Poet, and translated into English by G. Turberville 
Gentleman (London, 1568), Sig. Fiii recto. 

* Cf. W. L. Renwick’s remark on Spenser’s appreciation of the “decorative 
quality” of Courtly Love figures which he used only “in picture or pageant.” 
Edmund Spenser. An Essay in Renaissance Poetry (London, 1925), pp. 144-145. 

*% Cf. Rosamond Tuve, “Spenser’s Reading: The De Claris Mulieribus, 
Studies in Philology, xxxim (1936), 147-165. 

% The Book of the Courtier, by Count Baldassare Castiglione. Done into 
English by Sir Thomas Hoby. Anno 1561. Everyman’s Library reprint, p. 195, 
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hardly made clear. Though the ladies’ champion, Julian de 
Medicis, ransacks sacred and profane history for examples of 
royal womanhood, their critic, Gasper Pallavicin, closes that 
phase of the discussion by ironically observing that he does not 
choose to discuss the capacity of women “to governe Cities, 
armies, and doe so many other waightie matters.’’*’ In Utopia 
he is content to grant them the equality with men that his 
liberal friends propose, but practically he likes the world as it 
is. If this was Castiglione’s personal opinion, it may seem to 
modern readers inconsis ent with the unequivocal defence of 
women’s social and moral equality with men which it is the ob- 
ject of the third book of I/ Cortegiano to establish. His thinking 
about the social equality of the sexes was as shrewdly liberal 
as Meredith’s, three centuries later. His final interest in his 
cortegiana, however, was to prove her worthy of a lover’s de- 
votion and to defend marriage as better than all the laws and 
liberties of Courtly Love.** In consequence The Book of the 
Courtier could not contribute as much to Spenser’s ideal of a 
woman ruler strong enough to impose the political virtue of 
temperance upon her realm as it could to his allegory of the 
personal and social beauty of 


“The face of golden Meane’’* 


in Medina. Temperance is a prime virtue of Castiglione’s 
cortegiana, and he would have her “keepe a certaine meane 
verie hard, and (in a manner) derived of contrary matters, and 
come just to certaine limittes, but not to passe them.’’*° Her 


#7 Ibid., pp. 220-221. 

% Later champions of marriage perhaps unintentionally degraded the sex. 
Beatrice, its spokeswoman in Sperone Speroni’s dialogue “Della Degnita delle 
Donne,” makes its chief glory its aptness for servitude: “Serua adunque la 
donna, poi che a seruire é creata, ma non I’aggraui tal seruitd: conciosiacosa ch’ 
ella non serue si come priua di liberta, & 4 guisa di schiaua, ma come cosa, cui 
lesser libera tanto, 6 quanto non si conuenga: mancando per sua natura, di 
quella parte dell’anima, onde é dato 4 uoi huomini che uoi debbiabiate signoreg- 
giarne.” (Dialoghi del Sig. Speron Sperone Nobile Padovano, Venice, 1596, p. 47.) 

The weight of English aristocratic discussion of women under Elizabeth 
was against them, but Dr. Louis B. Wright believes (Middle-Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England (1935), p. 481) that “the bourgeoisie prevailingly upheld 
women, especially against aristocratic criticism, ballads, and pamphlets.” 

9 F, Q., 11, ii, head verse, 2. 

“© The Book of the Courtier, p. 191. 
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goodness makes her “esteemed no lesse chaste, wise and courte- 
ous, than pleasant, feate conceited and sober.” Indeed the 
cortegiana is in some danger of becoming as “sober sad” as 
Medina herself. 

The ‘Aristotelian’ element in Medina and in the many 
idealized feminine embodiments of temperance (and of virtue 
in general) as a ‘mean’ in Italian literature is easily exaggerated. 
Castiglione seems unaware that there is anything ‘Aristotelian’ 
about his cortegiana, and the only reference to Aristotle in the 
debate about her is Gasper Pallavicin’s appeal to the Physics 
to prove that by nature women cannot pretend to be humanly 
as perfect as men.“ Of course the treatment of the virtues in the 
Nicomachean Ethics as consisting in a kind of geometrical pro- 
portion or mean between two or more extremes was widely 
familiar. But the geometrical metaphor, as Alessandro Pic- 
colomini, the author of one of the most popular treatises on 
women, the Raffaela, pointed out in his Imstitutione Morale,@ 
was not entirely original with Aristotle. What most attracted 
him in Aristotle’s theory of virtue as ‘mediocrity’ was its vali- 
dation in the Pythagorean doctrine that error is multiform and 
unlimited while virtue is as unalterably fixed and as hard to dis- 
cover as the center of a circle. In the Institutione Morale virtue 
often appears as a geometrical mean amid surrounding vices and 
inspires a recurrent image of ‘“‘reason as she, who, as queen of 
all our acts, should dominate, master and moderate every pas- 
sion; since virtue consists in nothing less than the victory of 
reason over the perturbations of appetite.’ Although Picco- 


“ Tbid., p. 199. The very dubious reference is to Aristotle’s Physics, 1, ix, 
192a. 

4 Della Institution Morale di M. Alessandro Piccolomini Libri XII (Venice, 
1569). The late J. J. Jusserand first pointed out Spenser’s probable acquaintance 
with this work. See his “Twelve Private Morall Vertues as Aristotle hath De- 
vised,” Modern Philology, 111 (1906), pp. 373-383. ‘‘Per essere il uero acquisto 
della virta difficile assai,” Piccolomini wrote, “‘piu giusta cosa sara, che consista 
nel mezo, che ne gli estremi, perche sempre sara piu difficile 4 ritrovare il mezo 
d’alcuna cosa, che non saranno gli estremi: poscia che il mezo consiste in un 
punto; come per esempio, in un centro di circolo: . . . Et, come dice Pitagora, il 
bene é finito, & il male é infinito: il ben fare in un sol modo s’acquista, & il mal 
fare in infiniti modi s’incorre.” Pp. 197-198. 

“La ragione adunque é quella, che, come regina delle nostre operationi, 
doverebbe dominare, vincere, e moderare ogni affetto, che si trovi nell’appetito, 
dalqual dominio verrebbe la virtd germogliando: poscia che la virtd in altro non 
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lomini roughly based the plan of his book on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and regarded himself as a good Peripatetic, he tried to 
reconcile all authorities and unconsciously was a better Pla- 
tonist than he knew. At the outset of his discussion of Temper- 
ance he introduces the virtue “in the words of Plato in the most 
divine Charmides, as the ...conserver of all the other moral 
virtues.’ Piccolomini’s impulse was to personify and drama- 
tize virtue as a ‘mean’ and as far as possible to invest it with an 
emotional and esthetic charm. 

If M. Jusserand was right in believing that Spenser was in- 
fluenced at many points by Piccolomini’s very Platonic Aris- 
totelianism, it is still likelier that he was influenced by a similar 
development of the ethical theory of the ‘mean’ in the realm of 
painting. It is best represented by Trissino’s treatise On the 
Portraits of Women, a dialogue of about the same date and of 
hardly less interest than Castiglione’s Courtier. The treatise is 
a conversation within a conversation. Cardinal Bembo relates 
a debate of some friends of his at Milan. The party has discussed 
an ideal portrait which the artist said was a fusion of traits 
taken from some of the loveliest women in Italy. Such composite 
pictures were not uncommon, for the painters had the classical 
example of Apelles, 


“the that thought 
For Chian folke to pourtraict beauties queene, 
By view of all the fairest to him brought.” 


The debaters in Milan recognize a certain Erycina, of Vicenza» 
and several ladies representing other cities as contributors to 
this synthetic portrait. Bembo goes on to discuss the beauty of 
the ladies; and all, it seems, approximate the same physical 
ideal; neither too tall nor too short, nor otherwise extraordinary 
in the least feature though all have some individual trait. From 
the physical aspect Bembo turns to the moral qualities which 
such a painting might reflect, and suggests that painters 
should represent the virtues that can most obviously correspond 
to such ideal portraits. Particularly he mentions temperance 
and the allied virtues of prudence and continence, the elemen- 





consiste, che nella vittoria della ragione sopra gli affetti dell’appetito.” Institu- 
tione Morale, p. 185. 

““ |. . sicome ben dice Platone (nel divinissimo Carmide) la temperantia 
é quella, che conservua la prudentia, di tutte l’altre morali virtd regina.” 
Ibid., p. 240. * F. Q., rv, v, 12, 6-8. 
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tary virtues in Plato’s ethic; and he goes on to justice, liberality, 
and magnanimity; but his greatest interest is in prudence. His 
account of it as a combination of the useful and the honest 
with the art of being perfectly adequate to every social situa- 
tion and also with “the gifts that pertain to the government 
of nations” might well be symbolized by a figure like Spenser’s 
Medina. Bembo says that his ideal portrait of prudence might 
be a synthetic portrait of Mammena, Aspasia, and the Diotima 
of Socrates.“ 

A no less famous theory than this of Trissino was advanced 
by his contemporary, Agnolo Firenzuola, who undertook by 
‘geometrica]’ means to determine both the physical and moral 
dimensions of such an ideal portrait. He professed to combine 
moral and physical suggestions from Aristotle,! Cicero, and 
Dante; and triumphantly painted his synthesis in an ideal 
figure whose features, as he explained, were also recognizably 
borrowed under his “subtle veil’’ from four real Jadies.*7 Spen- 
ser’s Medina is hardly such a composite portrait as this of 
Firenzuola for in her only one contemporary lady is recognizable. 
With her rich array, however, which she wore 

in modest guize, 
In goodly garments that her well became.” 


she would not be out of place beside the Italian idealizations of 
the mean in physical beauty and moral virtue. 

The hard thing for us to accept about these Renaissance 
portraits is the assumption of men like Cardinal Bembo and 
Spenser that they are equally perfect symbols of both the mora] 
and political aspects of temperance. In the Nicomachean Ethics 
Aristotle made that virtue distinctly masculine, and tough- 
minded Italians remembered that he had not thought women 


“Questa le fa di tutte le cose degne, utili, & honeste grandissima experi- 
entia havere; e massimamente di quelle che s’apertengono 4 reggere stato; ne le 
quali tutte le occasioni meravigliosissimamente antivede, e falle 4 luogo, e 
tempo in opere, & in parole pigliare; tal che da Mammena, da Aspasia, e da 
quella da Platone, e Socrate Diotima celebrata la simiglianza di questa figura si 
pigliera.” Giovangiorgio Trissino. La Sophonisba—Li Ritratti—Epistola— 
Oracion all Serenissimo Principe di Venegia (Venice, 1530), p. 46 v. 

‘7 “T Ritratti di G. Trissino, e I Discorsi delle Bellezze delle Donne, di 
Agnolo Firenzuolo.” Memoir by B. Morsolin in Estr. dagli Aité del R. Istituto 
veneto di scienza, lettere, ed arti, Serie v1, Tomo iii. 

* F. Q., u, ii, 14, 6-7. 
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capable of the virtue in its higher forms. Ludovico Domenichi, 
for example, whose La Donna del Corte (1564) is an encyclo- 
paedia of feminine education and a mine of the ‘pleasant sayings’ 
which had made Italian women from Boccaccio’s Fiammetta to 
Castiglione’s Duchess of Urbino famous for their wit and wis- 
dom, evidently shared the anti-feminine doubts that are voiced 
in the third book of I] Cortegiano by Gasper Pallavicin. Dome- 
nichi’s defence of women is full of reservations. Its net result is 
the image of a super-woman who is hardly the equal of an ordi- 
nary man, but is at the same time a mathematically centered and 
balanced figure at the center of a charmed circle with all the 
moral and social solecisms growling outside. Domenichi began 
his book by quoting Plato’s Laws and Republic to prove that 
women are the peers of men, but he countered with Aristotle to 
support the opposite opinion. Modesty, temperance, sobriety, 
and simplicity he was willing to grant to women, but urbanity— 
the crown of Aristotle's virtue of temperance—he denied them. 
“Neither urbanity nor shrewdness is possible without vigor of 
intellect,” he insisted, quoting the Rhetoric,** ‘‘where Aristotle 
says that it is the nature of an intelligent person to converse 
with urbanity, but women have not enough intellect nor wit to 
be capable of either urbanity or humor.’ And he went on to 
add that exceptions to this principle are as rare as exceptions to 
the natural law of domesticity among women. 

To a man of Domenichi’s prejudices the only possible reply 
could be by nature’s creation of a virgin queen as indifferent 
as Elizabeth seemed to be to domesticity and as witty as she 
was ebullient. Intellectually such a woman might have seemed 
to him capable of all that Aristotle’s virtue of temperance im- 
plied in the way of virile command of the faculties. He could 
hardly have been more reluctant to recognize such a paragon 
than the English Calvinists were to recognize in Elizabeth the 
extraordinary qualities which alone could make the rule of a 
woman anything but ‘monstrous.’ In Medina Spenser under- 
took to create a lady who should be both the ‘golden mean’ and 


4° The allusion seems to be to Rhetoric, m1, x. 

5°“Oltra di cid ne urbanita, ne scurrilita si trova senza vigor d’ingegno, 
come dice Aristotele nel terzo libro della Rhetorica, quando e’ disse: la natura 
della persona ingegnoso, é di saper fauellare con urbanita. Ma le Donne non 
hanno in lor tanta prudenza, ne ingegno che possono essere urbane, ne buffone.” 
La Donna di Corte (Lucca, 1564), p. 4 v. 
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yet in all respects extraordinary. Of her wit, or at least of her 
“pitthy words,’ he assures us although he gives us no quite 
satisfactory samples. On the political side we may suspect that 
many at least of his simpler readers were satisfied that he had 
given the world classic evidence that Elizabeth was a truly 
extraordinary champion of the via media. As she snubs and 
pacifies her sisters’ quarreling lovers, she delivers an address on 
“Concord and most sacred Peace’”® which might have been 
formally made by Elizabeth to a convocation of her nobles. Her 
“crowning virtuosity,” Strachey recalled,® “was her command 
over the resources of words... Her greatest moments came 
when she made known her wishes, her opinions, her meditations 
to the world.” If Medina is Elizabeth—as who can doubt?— 
both the queen and the public to whom The Faerie Queene was 
addressed must have read that little oration on concord and 
peace as proof that the girl whom her brother had named Tem- 
perance had gifts extraordinary enough to satisfy both a Ludo- 
vico Domenichi and a John Knox of her right to reign. 
Merritt Y. HUGHES 

University of Wisconsin 

8 F, Q., 11, ii, 28, 5. 

8 F.Q., u1, ii, 31, 1. 

58 Elizabeth and Essex, p. 18. 





MARTIN OPITZ’ EDITION OF THE ANNOLIED 


In 1639 Martin Opitz published a small unimpressive edi- 
tion of an old German poem, the Amnolied.' This little book is 
far more important to us than the casual mentions of it by liter- 
ary historians would indicate. It is well known that almost all 
our knowledge of the text of the Amnolied stems from Opitz’ 
edition, the manuscript source of which cannot be traced be- 
yond Opitz’ possession of it shortly before his death in 1639. 
At least two other copies of the Annolied are known. One, con- 
sisting of only a few lines, beginning with the second section 
of the poem, was published by Bonaventura Vulcanius in 1597.? 
Another—a complete copy of the poem—was found in the liter- 
ary remains of Franciscus Junius, bequeathed to the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. The manuscript source of Junius’ copy is 
unknown; but usually it is supposed that Junius prepared a 
corrected text based on Opitz’ edition. There is another possi- 
bility, which I submit here: that Junius may have transcribed 
Vulcanius’ text of the Amnolied, for it is known that he copied 
Vulcanius’ manuscript of Tatian.* 

The importance of the Annolied edition for our knowledge of 
Martin Opitz has largely been neglected. This is surprising, 
since so much has been made in recent years of Opitz as a 
proponent of a truly national German literature. Practically 
all scholarly treatments of Opitz’ life either ignore this impor- 
tant aspect of his nationalistic program, or else treat it so cur- 
sorily as to give no adequate conception of his effort to revive 
Germany’s great literary past as an influence for his own day. 


1 Incerti Poetae Teutonici Rhythmus der Sancto Annone Colon. Archiepiscopo 
ante D. aut circiter annos conscriptus. Martinus Opitius primus ex membrana 
veteri edidit Animadversionibus illustravit. Dantisci ex Offician Andr. Hynefeldii 
MDCXXXIX. 

* De Literis et Lingua Getarum siveGothorum, Lugduni Batavorum 1597, p. 57. 

* Schmeller is usually given credit for the discovery of Junius’ copy of the 
Annolied, since he provided Karl Roth with a transcript of Junius’ copy for 
Roth’s edition Leben des heiligen Anno, Ersbischofes von Kiln, Munich, 1847. 
Actually the discovery was made by Joseph von Lassberg as early as 1824, who 
found the copy mentioned in Junius’ book De Pictura Velerum; see R. Baier, 
Briefe an Benecke, Leipzig, 1901, p. 58 f., p. 79 f. Also Albert Leitzmann, “Briefe 
des Freiherrn von Lassberg an Jacob Grimm,” Sitsungsberichte der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, xxxim (1931), 1060, 1079. 

* Cf. Hermann Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, 1°, 34. 
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Antiquarian interest in medieval German literature had 
been gaining ground a full hundred years before Opitz’ time. 
The Volksbiicher stimulated and fertilized this, and poets from 
the time of Hans Sachs and Theobald Hock down through the 
sixteenth century found inspiration in the legendary deeds of 
Germany’s heroes. Seventeenth-century writers, with their love 
of the heroic, kept this interest alive. Opitz in the Schdferei von 
der Nymphen Hercynia (1630), Zesen in his Adriatische Rosemund 
(1645), Hofmannswaldau in his Heroiden and translations (1673), 
and Lohenstein in his Arminius und Thusnelda (1689 ff.) show an 
increasing interest in Germany’s earliest history. 

In the sixteenth century scholars began to interest them- 
selves in Germany’s early literature in connection with the 
study of religion® and history. In the next century numerous 
jurists, notably Goldast, Lindenbrog, and Freher, studied early 
German laws.’ 

With Opitz this interest is no longer subordinated to an- 
other field of learning. It is rather part of his program 
to found a German Literaturwissenschaft, in line with his 
earlier efforts, the Aristarchus and the Buch von der deutschen 


Poeterey. Both of these praised Germany’s medieval literature. 
The Annolied edition is, as the references show, the result of 
several years of careful collection of material—which, to be 
sure, was rather hastily put together. In a letter dated March 10, 
1639, to Ludwig von Anhalt, as well as in the dedication of the 
book itself, he states that he is interested in the poem for its 
language.® In the Prolegomena (pp. 362-363)* and in a letter 


5 Achilles P. Gassar, Otfridi Evangeliorum Liber. Evangelienbuch in altfrink- 
ischen reimen durch Otfriden von Weissenburg, Miinch zu S. Gallen, vor siben- 
hundert jaren beschrieben, Basileae, 1571, with a preface by Matthias Flaccius. 

* Wolfgang Lazius, De gentium aliquot migrationibus, sedibus fixis, reliquiis 
linguarumque initiis et immutationibus ac dialectis libri XII, Basileae, 1557. 

7 Rudolf von Raumer, Geschichte der germanischen Philologie. Munich, 1870. 
Pp. 1-106 give a comprehensive treatment. 

8“. . samt einen schénen Gedicht so ein deutscher Poet von 500 Jahren 
und dariiber zu Gedichtniss des Kélnischen Erzbischoffs Anno aufgesetzt, bey 
welchem der Nahrende [Ludwig von Anhalt] viel Wérter der alten Franken, 
Sachsen und in gemein ganz Deutschlands erkliret aus solchen schriften und 
Gedichtnissen, die in das gemein nicht bekannt, auch teils niemals noch an das 
Licht kommen sind. Und wird hoffentlich der Nahrende es sonderlich mit 
gnadigen Augen ansehen, alldieweil Ihm die Art und Lebhaftigkeit welche in der 
Vorfahren Buchern zu finden, jedesmal gefallen und beliebt hatte.” (Weimar- 
isches Jahrbuch, 11, 201). 
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to Ludwig von Anhalt he calls attention to the efforts of the 
Dutch, English, and Danes to study the antiquities of their 
languages and to further knowledge of the living languages.’® 
The letter to Ludwig von Anhalt asks him to influence the 
German Sprachgesellschaften in this direction. It would be 
interesting to learn just what result this proposal had. Opitz 
himself did not go far in encouraging public interest in the 
Annolied, which with its Latin notes and commentary was 
inaccessible to all but those having a formal education. In 
this connection it is interesting to note, however, that some- 
where halfway through the edition there is a steady increase 
of word-explanations in German, as though Opitz had a larger 
reading public in mind after this point. When Bodmer and 
Breitinger issued their reprint of the edition," they com- 
pleted this transition, in that they relegated Opitz’ Latin notes 
and commentary to the end of the text and substituted their 
own notes in German at the foot of each page of text. 

Opitz’ sources of information are surprisingly many when 
we consider his complaints of remoteness from the learned 
world during his stay in Silesia, for it is during this time that 
he must have come into possession of the manuscript of the 
Annolied. Of the larger historical treatments of Germanic an- 





*I refer to the more generally accessible edition published by Fellgiebel 
(Breslau, 1689-90), 1, 357-420 (misnumbered 406). This is the second edition of 
Opitz’ Annolied, with corrections from the above mentioned Junius copy (see 
Max Roediger’s edition in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica Scriptorum qui 
vernacula lingua usa sunt, Tomus 1, 66 ff.).—How did this get to Breslau? 

10 “F pigrammata . . . sind allhier beigefiigt, ingleichen der Reim vom Erz- 
bischof Annen; bei dem der Nahrende ihm die Auslegung hoffentlich darum wird 
gnidiglich gefallen lassen, dass viel Worter der alten Muttersprache aus Schriften 
herfiirgesucht worden, so entweder unbekannt, oder auch noch ungedruckt sind. 
In Holland und Britannien sind etliche gelehrte Leute, von denen ich die Hoff- 
nung geschépft, dass sie noch altere und mehr wichtige Biicher an das Tagelicht 
bringen werden. In Stiften und Libereien ist hin und wieder viel der gleichen zu 
finden, und zweifle ich nicht, der Nahrende kénnte bei den h. Gesellschaftern, 
die sich allerseits in Deutschland befinden, durch sein Ansehen und Begehren 
hierinnen alles tun, wann es seine héhere Sorgen zuliessen (Weimarisches Jahr- 
buch, m1, 202 f.) 

1 Martin Opitzens von Boberfeld Gedichte von J. J. B. und J. J. B. besorgt. 
Erster (only) Teil, Ziirich, 1745. Pp. 153-350. 

#2 Where Opitz found his manuscript source has intrigued scholars for two 
centuries. While no positive information has been forthcoming, Friedrich 
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tiquity he quotes Wolfgang Lazius,” Johann Isaak Pontanus," 
Philipp Cluver,'® Joachim Watt,"® Friedrich Lindenbrog,!” 
Henry Spelman,'* and Marquard Freher.’® His mainstay is 
naturally Melchior Goldast,”° who offered a large amount of 
early German text material for linguistic notes. Opitz finds the 
texts he quotes in these and other widely scattered sources, and 
in some instances he quotes from the manuscripts themselves. 

There are two Gothic quotations from Vulcanius,” but 
rather cryptically labelled: “A Canticum Simeonis’” and a 
“Canticum B. Virginis L. Gothica.”’ One quotation: “nidar 
gisatia machtige van sedale’’ labelled “Cantic. Mariae lingua vet’’ 
is from Tatian, evidently as given by Vulcanius,” although 
Opitz knew and used Pontanus’ quotations from Tatian.” The 
other Old High German sources are easily identifiable: Wil- 
leram’s Hohes Lied in Merula’s edition,™ Otfried’s Evangelien- 
buch, probably in Gassar’s edition,® glosses published by Justus 
Lipsius* and Goldast,?” Notker’s Boethius and Psalms in Joa- 
chim Watt’s collection,** and finally a confessio veteris aleman- 
norum ecclesiae.*® 





Zarncke (“Zum Annoliede,” Berichte der Kéniglichen Sachs. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften su Leipzig, 1887, pp. 283-305) and Max Roediger in his edition 
(see above) have opened many interesting possibilities. 

13 See above, note 6. 

M4 Originum Franciarum libri VI. Hardervici, 1616. 

6 Germania antiqua libri tres. Leyden, 1616. 

16 Faragine antigg. in Vol. 11 of Goldast’s Alamannicarum rerum. 

17 Codex legum antiquarum (Francof., 1613), with a glossary. 

18 Archaeologus. London, 1626. 

19 Germanicarum rerum scriptores (fere) hactenus incogniti, etc. (Francof, 
Hanoviae, 1600-1611), 3 tom. 

2° Alamannicarum rerum scriptores aliquot vetusti, Frankofurti, 1606; 
Paranaeticorum veterum. Insulae ad Lacum Acronium, 1604; and Replicatio pro 
Sac. Caesarea—majestate, Hanoviae, 1611. 

1 De Literis et Lingua Getarum sive Gothorum, Lugduni Batavorum, 1597. 
They are from Luke i, 46 and ii, 29. 2 De Literis, etc., p. 55. 

% Originum Franciarum, etc. Hardervici, 1616. 

* Leyden, 1598. % See above, note 5. 

% Epistolarum selectarum centuria tertia ad Belgas (Antwerp, 1605), Epist. 
xliv, p. 43 f. (See Raumer, of. cit., p. 93). 

27 Alamannicarum rerum etc., 1, 89 f. These are the glosses of Hrabanus 
Maurus. 

8 De collegiis et monasteriis Germaniae veteribus. (First printed by Goldast, 
Alamannicarum Rerum etc., Tom. 11). 
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Opitz’ knowledge of Middle High German is much more 
extensive, although most of the quotations are from secondary 
sources, namely Goldast. From the latter’s Paranaetica he 
quotes: Kénig Tirol, Winsbeke und Winsbekin, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Neidhart, Friedrich von Husen, Heinrich von 
Breslau, Heinrich von Frauenberg, Marner, Wigalois, and Rein- 
mar von Zweter. From other sources he quotes Goldast’s Kaiser- 
liches Lehensrecht,*° Meibom’s Kaiserchronik," the Sachsen- 
spiegel,” and the Buch vom hiirnen Seifrid. The Heldenbuch is 
quoted frequently with references to Ecken Ausfart and Wolf- 
dietrich. Several references to Dietrich von Bern are not clear as 
to origin, and the labor of checking them hardly seems worth 
the effort. Opitz’ commentary was new only in its thoroughness 
and its beginning attempt as a more popular appeal. The notes 
are on the whole quite as thorough as we should expect to find 
in an edition by Franz Pfeiffer or Kar] Bartsch in the series 
Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters. An example of the thorough- 
ness of Opitz’ commentary is the quoting of Kero’s glosses nine 
times and Otfried’s Evangelienharmonie six times in the notes 
to the first thirty lines of the Annolied. The falling off of certain 
source-citations in the notes, especially toward the end of the 
edition, where most of the citations are from Goldast’s Parana- 
etica and Alamannicarum Rerum, suggests that the more widely 
documented first part was done at a previous time with more 
reference material at hand. 

Opitz avoids remarkably few difficult forms in his notes. A 
few forms like alzegiengen, chit, un, for example are the only 





*® This “confessio,” which Opitz found in Goldast’s Alamannicarum rerum 
etc., Vol. 1, Sec. 2, is the Fuldaer Beichte in Miillenhoff and Scherers Denkmdler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem VIII-XII Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1892), 1, 
241, 1. 4 ff. 

® Constitutionum imperialium collectio, Francofurti, 1613. 

*! T have been unable to trace exactly Opitz’ reference. Both the elder and 
younger Meibom’s works were printed at Helmstadt in 1688 under the title 
Rerum Germanicarum Tomi III, and contained a collection of old chronicles. 
Can Opitz have used this collection before it was printed? 

# A. Fr. Geyder of Breslau described a manuscript of the Sachsenspiegel in 
the library of the “‘Peter-und-Pauls-oder Oberkirche” at Liegnitz. See Aufsess’ 
Anzeiger fiir Kunde des teutschen Mittelalters, 1 (1833), 242 f. Opitz might very 
well have used this during his stay in Liegnitz. 
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forms I found for which a necessary explanation was wanting. 
These either seemed clear enough to him or were mere over- 
sights, for he readily enough admits his inability to explain 
pertir (p. 377), mit einem pluote (388), redispehe (392), and 
niischin (412). No purpose would be served by enumerating 
Opitz’ errors of explanation—to some they would seem few, to 
some, many. He did not separate the lines in his edition as did 
his predecessor Vulcanius, whose work he knew, but printed the 
text as it probably was in his manuscript. This is surprising in 
a man so interested in prosody as Opitz was, for we should ex- 
pect a little treatise on old German versification at least. Prob- 
ably he saw correctly enough that it was the ancestor of the 
Knittelvers, and more faithful to his reform principles than to 
literary history, suppressed the observations. 

When Schilter’s edition of the Annolied was published after 
his death by Scherz, it was of course based on Opitz’ edition— 
it is in fact a mere repetition of Opitz’ work. The notes are 
carried over without change and with very few additions or 
corrections. Schilter’s main contribution to his edition was a 
running translation into Latin, printed beside the text. 

AJ] later editions of the Annolied are based on Opitz’ edition 
of 1639. The Fellgiebel reprint of 1689-90 was the basis of the 
Schilter-Scherz edition in the Tiesaurus Antiquitatum Teutoni- 
carum etc.,™ although they claimed to have used the edition of 
1639. The edition by Bodmer and Breitinger, already men- 
tioned, reproduced Opitz’ text and commentary entire, and 
added an introduction, a translation, and a running commen- 
tary of their own. 

While Opitz made little, if any, stir among his contempo- 
raries with his edition, he had a profound influence on the fur- 
therance of interest in early German literature a century later. 
I do not believe that it has previously been pointed out that 
the first demonstrable Germanistic work of Bodmer and Breitin- 
ger was the reprint and expansion of the Amnolied. The impor- 
tance of Bodmer and Breitinger for the re-awakening of a more 
general interest in Middle High German literature is well 
known, and whether their interest was kindied or fed by their 


%3 The page numbers are of Fel'giebel’s edition. 
* Ulm, 1726-1728. Tom. t. 
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work on the Opitz edition,” it is certain that it was greatly 
advanced thereby. 


FREDERICK R. WHITESELL 
University of California (Berkeley) 


*% Previously it has been supposed—‘“dass ein Richtebrief der Stadt Ziirich 
aus dem 13. Jahrhundert zuerst Bodmers Liebe zur Sprache der Minnesinger 
geweckt habe” (Raumer, p. 254 below). I hope to show on another occasion that 
this interest was mainly awakened through Bodmer’s and Breitinger’s early 
enthusiasm for Opitz, which is attested in the Discurse der Mahlern (cf. DNL, 
xu, p. 9 f., 11 ff., 24) at the beginning of their literary career. 





A CALENDAR OF PERFORMANCES OF 1 HENRY IV 
AND 2 HENRY IV DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


This article has two objects: first, to call attention to certain 
errors, both of omission and commission, in the “Stage His- 
tories” of the New Variorum J Henry IV (1936) and 2 Henry 
IV (1940); and, second, to provide more adequate lists of per- 
formances of those plays for the period 1700-1750 than have 
been hitherto available, either in the Variorum editions or else- 
where. 

I 

In his preface to the New Variorum J Henry IV the editor 
states that he has presented the stage history “in more detail 
than has been usual.’ While such a departure is gratifying to 
students of the theatre, it must be regretted that Mr. Heming- 
way’s stage history leaves much to be desired. For one thing, 
it has been carelessly prepared—at least that part which comes 
under scrutiny in this article. To illustrate, in giving a summary 
of the tabulation for 1710-1740 of his two principal sources, 
Genest and the Play-Accounts MS., Mr. Hemingway says, 
“Genest records 45 productions in the thirty years now under 
consideration; the Play-Accounts record 29 additional produc- 
tions in the ten years covered by that volume.’” As a matter of 
fact, Genest lists 68 productions during this period, even if only 
the complete acting seasons for 1710-1740 are ccunted, and the 
Play-Accounts lists 18 additional productions, or a total of 86, 
as against Mr. Hemingway’s 74. Again, for the period 1740- 
1753, Mr. Hemingway states that Genest lists only three pro- 
ductions at Drury Lane; actually, Genest lists eight, of which 
Mr. Hemingway himself lists four. A comparison of totals does 
not, however, give the complete story. Whereas Mr. Hemingway 
lists 74 productions for 1710-1740, as compared with 86 listed 
in his two sources, 15 of these entries are unsubstantiated in 
date or place of performance by either of his announced sources. 

In addition to being erroneous in detail, Mr. Hemingway’s 
list may also be said to be incomplete, or less complete than it 
might easily have been. As Mr. Sherburn has pointed out in a 
recent review of another work on the eighteenth century thea- 


'P.¥. 2 P. 480. +P. 484. 
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tre,‘ sound, up-to-date handbooks should be employed; among 
these he mentions specifically the work of Allardyce Nicoll. In 
the present case, there seems to be no real excuse for neglecting 
Mr. Nicoll’s handlists in tabulating performances, if there is 
any object in trying to give a full account, as there certainly is 
here. Genest’s list, though excellent, cannot profess to be more 
than selective; Mr. Nicoll attempts to give a full list of per- 
formances, and, though he is by no means without error in de- 
tail, it can be shown that a mere total of his list comes nearer a 
true account than Genest’s total. For example, for the period 
1710-1740 for which Mr. Hemingway gives 74 entries, the 
calendar below lists exactly twice that many, or 148. With 
these Mr. Nicoll’s list agrees 116 times. Nine times he disagrees 
with the main source employed below over the part of Henry IV 
involved, and at least once, possibly oftener, he can be shown 
to be right. Some twelve times Mr. Nicoll’s list disagrees with 
the calendar below on the matter of dates, but fully half of 
these errors are mere slips which can be corrected by the use 
of a perpetual calendar, a device which was employed through- 
out the preparation of the present calendar. In brief, it would 
appear that the account given in Mr. Nicoll’s list, with or with- 
out the inclusion of erroneous entries, would come nearer giving 
a true picture of the popularity of 1 Henry JV in the first half 
of the eighteenth century than Mr. Hemingway’s does. (To com- 
pare totals for the entire half century: in the present list there 
are 220 entries. Mr. Nicoll’s list coincides with 145 of these, 
Mr. Hemingway’s with only 67.) 

In the preparation of the present calendar, several aids, in 
addition to those mentioned above, have been employed. What 
should perhaps be designated the principal source is the Winston 
MS. in the Folger Library,’ which the editor of the New Vari- 


* See his review of W. T. and C. S. Morgan, Bibliography of British History 
(1700-1715), Bloomington, Ind., 1939, in Modern Philology, xxxix (1942), 324- 
325. f 

5 The present ‘writers are indebted to Mr. McManaway of the Folger Library 
for permission to use the Winston MS., and to Mr. Stone of George Washington 
University for his help. 

The manuscript is to be used extensively in the history of the Restoration and 
eighteenth century London stage now being prepared by Mr. Stone and Mr. Van 
Lennep. Thpugh Mr. McManaway reports that the Winston MS. has been de- 
scribed as “‘a copy in several hands of manuscripts now in the British Museum,” 
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orum 2 Henry IV used in preparing his stage history of that 
play. For the period 1732-49, the files of the Daily Advertiser 
in the Library of Congress were consulted.* The lists of per- 
formances in the Gentleman’s Magazine were also examined, 
though these cover only a few months of the half century. 

Only the theatres in London have been accounted for. Such 
productions as those announced in the Daily Advertiser for the 
summer season of 1734, 1746, and 1749 at Twickenham and 
Richmond have been omitted, though the performers were from 
the regular London theatres. The New Wells in Clerkenwell may 
be considered a border-line case, but it has been included as 
having as much claim to the title ¢f London theatre as the 
various houses in the East End,’ fef example. 





hand only, the hand of James Wi if#Ston. 

Of the latter little seems t: known beyond the few facts recorded in his 
obituary, which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, cLxxtv (1843), 325-326; 
even this little indicates, however, that he was closely associated with the 
London theatres during most of his life and much disposed to gathering informa- 
tion about them. q 2 

The manuscript itse¥ is in fifteen volumes, entries being in parallel columns 
on a narrow page. The fiighly abbreviated forms and the frequent illegibility 
make the manuscript hard to decipher, the title of a play often being identifiable 
only by some distinguishing “nember of the dramatis personae. This is especially 
true of the Henry IV plays ¢ nce Winston often enters only “H 4,” without 
indicating part. An even grea er -lifficulty arises from the fact that Winston does 
not always record the day of the -nonth with every entry. For example, a page 
might have, let us say, April, 174. at the top and then the entries would be 
written in chronological order, but Mout the days of the month. If the com- 
pany had discontinued regular nightly.sperformances toward the end of this 
particular season, this one page might contain all the productions for April and 
May; hence a Monday entry following a Satd nday entry might mean nine days, 
rather than two, later. As a result the manuscrijf)t cannot be used safely without 
a perpetual calendar. 

* The writers acknowledge indebtedness to the Library of Congress for pro- 
viding them with a microfilm copy of the first eighteen years of this newspaper, 
and to the Graduate School of the University of Texas for providing the neces- 
sary funds. 

7 In spite of all that has been written about theatres in Goodman’s Fields 
(by writers from Genest on up to present day scholars, such as Nicholson, Odell, 
Nicoll, and Wood), the problem remains unsolved. About all that can be said 
with confidence is that there was at least one theatre in Goodman’s Fields, most 
probably two, and that it or they were located in Leman or Ayliffe Streets, or 
both. Furthermore, some time after the passing of the Licensing Act a theatre 


at least one scholar thoroughly acquainted with it feels confident that it is in one 
Fbe 
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No attempt has been made here to discriminate among ver- 
sions, though only full length productions have been consid- 
ered. There has been little or no cause to alter Mr. Spencer’s 
judgment that the / Henry IV produced during this half cen- 
tury is “not an alteration at all, but an acting edition cut for 
the stage.’* In other words, the play is Shakespeare’s, though 
the cutting was done by someone at the turn of the century, 
tradition and some evidence pointing to Betterton as responsi- 
ble for the cutting. 

Perhaps the greatest single problem encountered in compiling 
this calendar has been to distinguish between the two parts of 
Henry IV where the part is not specified in the title. The 
policy adopted here was to include all entries which could with 
reasonable safety be conjectured as Part I. Where no identifying 
members of the cast had been listed in the sources, it was de- 
cided to follow the lead of the person making the entry. Where, 
for example, Winston and Nicoll disagree, Winston’s entry has 
been honored, simply on the grounds that his percentage of 
demonstrable error throughout the list is much smaller than 
Nicoll’s. These cases do not occur so very frequently. In all 


events the safer policy, where it has been determined to place 
every entry, would be to put an unspecified entry into the J 
Henry IV list, simply on the grounds that anyone referring to 
Henry IV in this period would very likely have Part I in mind, 
for it saw two or three times as many performances as 2 Henry 
IV. 


Abbreviations used in the list: 


W—tThe Winston MS., Folger MS. 413. 
G—John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, Bath, 1832. 





in Goodman’s Fields went for a brief time under the name of New Wells, but that 
it was really a new house seems unlikely. The oldest and perhaps most widely 
accepted version is that Odell opened a theatre in Leman Street in 1729 and Gif- 
fard, who soon succeeded Odell as manager, built a new house in Ayliffe Street 
in 1732. With the passing of the Licensing Act, in which both Odell and Giffard 
have been accused of having some share, the Goodman’s Fields house (or houses) 
became much less important in theatrical annals except for a brief but glorious 
resurgence in the season of 1741-1742 when Garrick made his appearance in 
London. A New Wells in Goodman’s Fields, which was offering plays some three 
seasons later, is thought to be only Odell’s original house refurbished. 
5 Shakespeare Improved (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 359. 
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H—S. B. Hemingway, Henry the Fourth, Part I (New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare), Philadelphia and London, 1936.* 
N—Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700- 
i 1750 (2nd ed.), Cambridge, 1929. 
g PA—Play Accounts of Lincoln’s Inn and Drury Lane, 1714-1723, Folger 
: MS. 452. 
DA—tThe Daily Advertiser. 


The abbreviations for the names of the theatres are those 

employed by Mr. Nicoll. 

1700-04 
at Though it is clear that 1 Henry IV was being performed during this 
: period, no actual record of a performance before November, 1704, seems to 
have been preserved. Aside from the comments of contemporary writers, 
the nearest approaches to actual records are: 1. the statement “as it is 
acted” on the title page of the 1700 edition, and 2. the newspaper records of 
publication, all of which imply current production.!® 





1704-05 
A Mon., Nov. 6, Li W. 
.. Thurs., Nov. 9, Li W, G. 
2 Sat., Nov. 25, DL W, G, H. 
Tues., Nov. 28, DL Ww. 
es Fri., Jan. 5, DL W. 
3 1705-06 
Wed., Dec. 19, DL W, G. 
1706-07 
Sat., Oct. 26, Hi W, G. 
Wed., Nov. 6, H! W. 
| Wed., Dec. 4, Ht Ww. 
Thurs., Dec. 26, H! W. 
1707-08 
Wed., Nov. 19, H! W, G, N. 
Sat., Jan. 24, DL W, G, N. 
1708-09 
Thurs., Oct. 28, DL W, G.™ 
_ Sat., Jan. 1, DL W, N. 
’ Thurs., March 10, DL W. 


® Although Mr. Hemingway merely draws upon Genest and the Play-Ac- 
counts MS. for dates of productions during this period, his entries have been 
included for the sake of comparison. 

10 See the records of publication from the Post Man for May, 1700, and 
April, 1701, and from the Post Boy, December, 1701, reproduced by Alfred Jack- 
son, “Play Notices from the Burney Newspapers, 1700-1703,” Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, xtvur (1933), 819-820. 

11 Advertised but probably unacted since DL was closed from Oct. 27 to 
Dec. 14 because of the death of Prince George. 
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1709-10 

Thurs., May 4, H! 
1710-11 

Sat., Dec. 2, DL 

Tues., May 8, DL 
1711-12 

Tues., Nov. 6, DL 

Mon., April 7, DL 
1712-13 

Mon., May 18, DL 
1713-14 

Wed., June 2, DL 


1714-15 
Sat., Feb. 12, DL 
Mon., Feb. 14, DL 
Mon., April 4, L? 
1715-16 
Sat., March 3, DL 
Thurs., March 15, L? 
Tues., April 17, L? 
Fri., May 11, DL 
1716-17 
Tues., Oct. 2, DL 
Sat., Oct. 20, L? 
Wed., Dec. 12, L? 
Thurs., May 2, L? 
Tues., May 21, DL 
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12 The editor of the New Variorum 2 Henry IV records this performance as 
being that of the Sequel, but Winston, after entering the Feb. 12 performance 
with a cast to identify it as 1 Henry IV, enters this merely as “King H 4.” Surely 
if this had been the Sequel he would have so stated. Furthermore, when 2 Henry 
IV was revived in 1720 it was labelled “not acted 17 years,” according to 
Genest. As Mr. Shaaber says (pp. 656-657), “Statements of this kind. . . usually 
overstate the length of time during which a play has been disused,” but even 
eighteenth century advertisers would have hesitated to handle the truth so reck- 
lessly. 

Hemingway lists only one February performance, possibly changing the 
other to the following February, where he has an unwarranted entry. 

18 See the last item in the previous note for Hemingway’s entry for Feb., 
1716. 

44 Hemingway lists a November performance, without substantiation from 
his sources. 

46 Hemingway lists an April performance, without substantiation from his 
sources. 

46 Winston notes that this entry is not in Rich’s Register. 
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1717-18 
Tues., Oct. 15, 
Thurs., Jan. 2, 
Tues., Jan. 7, 
Fri., May 16, 
1718-19 
Sat., Sept. 27, 
Tues., Sept. 30, 
Sat., Jan. 10, 
Sat., April 4, 
Thurs., May 7, 
1719-20 
Fri., Oct. 2, 
Thurs., Oct. 22, 
Tues., Feb. 9, 
Fri., April 29, 
1720-21 
Sat., Sept. 17, 
Tues., Nov. 15, 
Sat., Jan. 28, 
1721-22 
Tues., Sept. 26, 
Sat., Oct. 28, 
Fri., Nov. 3, 
Sat., Dec. 9, 
Tues., Jan. 2, 
Fri., April 6, 
1722-23 
Sat., Sept. 29, 
Sat., Jan. 12, 
Wed., April 17, 
Sat., May 11, 
Tues., May 21, 
1723-24 
Tues., Oct. 8, 
Thurs. , Oct. 24, 
Thurs., Dec. 5, 
Fri., Feb. 7, 
Sat., March 7, 
Wed., May 20, 
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17 Hemingway lists a September performance at Drury Lane, but the compa- 
ny opened on Saturday, the 28th, with 7amlet and did not act on the following 
Monday. 28 Hemingway is alone in recording a May performance at L’*. 

19 Nicoll’s entry is for Saturday, April 8, but April 8 was a Tuesday, and the 
play was The Committee according to Winston and the Play-Accounts. 

2° Hemingway lists three performances for October and November. 


*t Hemingway lists a May performance at DL. 
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1724-25 
Sat., Oct. 3, DL 
Sat., Nov. 7, L? 
Tues., Jan. 19, L? 
Thurs., March 18, L? 
Thurs., April 1, DL 
Tues., April 20, L? 
1725-26 
Sat., Sept. 18, DL 
Sat., Oct. 16, Ll? 
Tues., Dec. 14, DL 
Wed., Jan. 5, L? 
Sat., May 7, DL 
Tues., May 17. L? 
1726-27 
Wed., Sept. 21, 
Tues., Jan. 10, 
1727-28 
Mon., Sept. 18, W, G, H, N. 
1728-29 
Tues., Sept. 10, DL W,N. 
Tues., Nov. 19, L? W, G, N.* 
Thurs., Nov. 28, DL W, N. 
Tues., Jan. 28, DL G, H, N.” 
Wed., Feb. 5, DL Ww. 
Sat., March 22, L? W, N. 
1729-30 
Fri., Oct. 10, L? W. 
Sat., Nov. 29, L? W, G, H, N.* 
Wed., April 22, L? w.* 
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= F. T. Wood, “The Account Books of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1724— 
1727,” Notes and Queries, cLx1v (1933), 220-224, 256-260, 272-274, 294-298. The 
part of Henry IV is never specified. 

* Hemingway is alone in locating an October production at DL. 

* Nicoll records a performance for Saturday, Feb. 29, at L?, but Feb., 1726, 
had only 28 days. 

* Nicoll locates the performance at DL, where The Alchemist was the play, 
according to Winstou and Noyes (Ben Jonson on the London Stage, 1660-1776). 

%* Genest also lists a performance on Monday, Nov. 18, at L’, but his entry 
has not been honored here for two reasons: 1. Winston says that no play was 
acted on that date. 2. Genest may have got the days of the month confused, for 
he records a performance of Emperour of the Moon on the following Sunday, Nov. 
24, whereas Mrs. Behn’s play was actually performed on Monday, Nov. 25. 

27 Winston also enters the play under this date, but then corrects to “King 
Henry 8.” % Nicoll lists 2 Henry IV. 

*® Hemingway lists three November performances at L?. 

* Nicoll’s entry is for Wednesday, the 23rd; The Rover was the play on 
Thursday, the 23rd. 
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1730-31 
Fri., Sept. 25, L? W, G, H, N. 
Tues., Sept. 29, DL w.2 
Fri., Dec. 4, DL Ww.” 
Thurs., Dec. 31, DL W, G, H.* 
Mon., March 8, DL W, G, H, N. 
Tues., March 16, DL w.4 
Mon., May 3, H? N. 
Wed., May 5, H? W, N. 
1731-32 
Wed., Sept. 29, L? W, G, H, N 
Fri., Oct. 29, L? W, N. 
Tues., Nov. 2, GF w.* 
Mon., Dec. 6, DL Ww, DA.* 
Fri., Dec. 31, L W, N, DA. 
Sat., Jan. 29, GF G, N, DA.” 
Tues., Feb. 1, GF W, N, DA. 
Thurs., March 30, GF W, N, DA. 
Mon., April 17, DL W, G, N, DA. 
Mon., May 8, DL W, N, DA. 
1732-33 
Mon., Oct. 2, GF W, G, H, N, DA.* 
Tues., Oct. 3, GF W, G, N, DA. 
Tues., Oct. 17, DL W, G, H, DA.® 
Sat., Nov. 25, L? W, N, DA. 
Wed., Dec. 20, GF W, N, DA. 
Sat., Jan. 6, DL W, DA.“ 
Sat., Feb. 3, DL W, N, DA. 
31 Nicoll lists 2 Henry IV. # Nicoll lists 2 Henry IV. 


% Noyes records a performance of Epicoene on this date, instead of on Dec. 
21, where Genest places it. Nicoll’s entry is for Friday, Dec. 31. 

* Nicoll lists 2 Henry IV. 

% Shaaber (Variorum 2 Henry IV) lists a performance of the Sequel, but 
Winston’s entry is clearly for 1 Henry IV. 

* Nicoll lists 2 Henry IV ; the Daily Advertiser says merely “King Henry the 
Fourth.” 

37 Not mentioned by Winston. Genest gives identifying cast but is not sure 
whether the date was Jan. 28 or 29; the Daily Advertiser leaves no doubt as to 
part or date. F. T. Wood very likely has this production in mind when he lists 
1 Henry IV for Jan. 20, 1732, ““Goodman’s Fields Theatre,” Modern Language 
Review, xxv (1930), 449. However, the play on Jan. 20 was Love for Love, as 
what appears to be his source, the Daily Advertiser, states. 

*8 Hemingway records only one October performance at GF though Genest 
says “repeated Oct. 3” after the Oct. 2 entry. 

3* Nicoll lists the performance as being on Monday, Oct. 16, but according 
to Winston the company was not acting on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
so early in the season but leaving those days for L* and GF. 

Nicoll lists 2 Henry IV; the Daily Advertiser gives no indication of part. 
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Tues., April 10, CG 
Thurs., May 3, GF 
1733-34 

Tues., Sept. 25, GF 
Wed., Oct. 10, H? 

Mon., Nov. 12, H? 

Wed., Nov. 21, H? 

Fri., Nov. 30, CG 
Wed., Jan. 16, H? 

Mon., Jan. 21, CG 
Thurs., March 21, CG 
Wed., April 17, DL 
Mon., April 29, GF 
Thurs., May 2, DL 
Fri., May 17, DL 
Mon., May 27, H? 

1734-35 

Tues., Sept. 24, DL 
Fri., Oct. 4, DL 
Wed., Oct. 16, GF 
Thurs., Nov. 14, CG 
Fri., Nov. 15, CG 
Mon.., Dec. 30, DL 
Mon., Jan. 20, CG 
Thurs., April 17, CG 
Tues., April 29, GF 
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“| Hemingway locates an April production at L?. 

“ Winston lists 1 Henry IV for Sat., Dec. 8, but this appears to be one of the 
rare cases when his entries can be proved wrong by available contemporary 
documents. The Daily Advertiser lists the “Second part” and gives an identifying 
cast. Nicoll also lists 2 Henry IV. 

“* E. L. Avery and Mildred Avery Deupree reproduced this entry from the 
Daily Advertiser in “The New Theatre in the Haymarket, 1734 and 1737,” 
Notes and Queries, cLxx1 (1936), 41-42, but made a curious error in doing so. 
Apparently misreading the subtitle of the eighteenth century version of 1 Henry 
IV, “With the Humours of Sir John Falstaff,” and believing it to stand for a 
droll, they listed it as a separate piece, under “Unknown Authors,” evidently 
supposing it to be an afterpiece to 1 Henry IV, which they also record for the 
same evening. There were, it must be added, several drolls with similar names 
which were produced in this period and for which the records from the Daily 
Advertiser reproduced in the article cited are quite accurate, but this is not one 
of them. Mr. Avery had already listed the correct afterpiece, The Covent Garden 
Tragedy, for this date in “Some Notes on Fielding’s Plays,” Research Studies, 
State College of Washington, III (1935), 50. 

“ Hemingway also records a September performance at GF. 

* The Winston MS. has no entries for October at GF. 

Nicoll records a performance on May 8 at DL, but Winston lists 2 Henry 
IV, the Daily Advertiser's entry substantiating Winston in this case. 
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1735-36 
Thurs., Sept. 11, DL 
Wed., April 14, L? 
Mon., May 17, DL 
1736-37 
Thurs., Oct. 7, DL 
Sat., Nov. 20, L? 
Mon., Nov. 22, L? 
Sat., Nov. 27, DL 
Mon., Jan. 17, DL 
Thurs., April 14, CG 
Mon., April 18, DL 
1737-38 
Thurs., Sept. 22, DL 
Thurs., Jan. 12, DL 
Mon., Feb. 13, CG 
Wed., April 5, CG 
Wed,, April 12, New Wells, Clerkenwell 
Tues., April 18, New Wells, Clerkenwell 
Fri., April 21, New Wells, Clerkenwell W. 
1738-39 
Thurs., Sept. 14, DL W, G, N.™ 
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‘7 Nicoll lists 1 Henry IV for Sat., Nov. 15, and Winston’s entry seems to 
agree; however, Genest lists 2 Henry IV and his entry is substantiated by the 
Daily Advertiser. 

* The Winston MS. does not give this entry. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
listed performances for this month, and the three previous ones, but did not in- 
clude L* in the list. Since this was a Wednesday in Lent no plays were being given 
at the patented theatres or at GF, though CG was offering the oratorio Esther. 
However, the houses without official sanction were not always disposed to follow 
the lead of the major theatres, as the thirty-fourth consecutive performance of 
Pasquin at H? on this night testifies. 

*® There is some reason to believe that Hemingway’s entry of a March per- 
formance at CG resulted from his misreading Genest’s entry of Merry Wives for 
March 18, for he adds the note “‘Falstaff-Delane.” 

*° For this and the two following entries Nicoll gives the month as October, 
almost certainly a slip in printing, since his method of reproducing dates would 
seem to be especially liable to error. 

5! Nicoll records a performance for Thursday, Jan. 12 (actually a Wednes- 
day), but The Siege of Damascus was the play according to his own list and others 
as well; this entry is very likely a duplication of that for Thursday, Jan. 12, 1738. 

‘2 Winston lists a performance on Jan. 11, disagreeing with Genest, who gives 
Venice Preserv’d; the Daily Advertiser corroborates Genest and shows that 
Winston was one day off all this week. 

58 Nicoll duplicates this entry by listing a performance for Monday, Feb. 13, 
1737 (a Sunday). 

* Nicoll duplicates this entry by listing a performance for Thursday, Sept. 
14, 1737 (a Wednesday). 
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Fri., Nov. 17, DL 
Sat., Dec. 2, CG 
Tues., Dec. 19, DL 
Tues., March 6, DL 
Fri., May 4, CG 
1739-40 
Thurs., Sept. 27, CG 
Mon., Nov. 19, DL 
Fri., April 25, DL 
1740-41 
Mon., Oct. 13, DL 
Fri., Nov. 28, GF 
Thurs., Dec. 18, GF 
Mon.., Jan. 26, DL 
Tues., Jan. 27, CG 
Mon., April 6, DL 
Tues. April 21, GF 
1741-42 
Fri., Oct. 9, DL 
Tues., April 27, DL 
1742-43 
Mon., Oct. 25, CG 
Sat., Dec. 11, CG 
Fri., Jan. 21, CG 
Thurs., Feb. 10, DL 
Sat., March 12, CG 
Thurs., March 17, L? 
1743-44 
Mon., Dec. 12, CG 
Tues., May 22, DL 
1744-45 
Mon., Oct. 8, CG 
Sat., Jan. 12, CG 
Tues., March 26, GF 
Wed., April 17, GF 
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5 Nicoll lists a performance for Friday, Oct. 13, at DL, but Winston, Genest, 
and the Daily Advertiser give 2 Henry IV. Hemingway follows Nicoll, though 
apparently by accident only. 

56 Shaaber gives 2 Henry IV as the play, but Winston and Nicoll indicate 
1 Henry IV and are supported by the Daily Advertiser. 

57 Nicoll locates the performance at GF, where the Beggar’s Opera was the 
play according to Winston and the Daily Advertiser. 

58 Winston also lists a performance on the following day at CG, but Genest 
gives Woodward as Pistol and the Daily Advertiser says “Second Part.” 

5® Winston lists 1 Henry IV for Friday, April 27, but the Daily Advertiser 
advertised a “Second Part” on the preceding Monday and Thursday and then 
gave the cast for 2 Henry IV on Friday. 

® Nicoll’s entry is for Wednesday, April 7 (a Sunday). 
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1745-46 
Sat., Nov. 30, GF 
Mon., Dec. 2, GF 
Tues., Dec. 3, GF 
Sat., Jan. 11, CG 
Fri., May 9, DL 
1746-47 
Wed., Oct. 29, GF 
Thurs., Oct. 30, 
Mon., Nov. 3, 
Mon., Nov. 10, 
Sat., Dec. 6, 
Mon., Dec. 8, 
Tues., Dec. 9, 
Fri., Dec. 12 
Sat., Dec. 13, 
Fri., Jan. 2, 
Thurs., Jan. 15, 
Fri., Jan. 16, 
Sat., Jan. 17, 
Mon., Jan. 19, 
Sat., March 28, 
1747-48 
Fri., April 22, 
Mon., April 25, 
1748-49 
Mon., Oct. 17, 
Tues., Dec. 6, 
Tues., Jan. 10, 
Thurs., April 13, 
1749-50 
Thurs., Oct. 26, 
Wed., Jan. 3, W, Gent. Mag., a 
Mon., March 19, W, Gent. Mag., XX, 


6! This entry must be given with considerable reservation, for Winston says 
specifically that no play was acted on that date. The Daily Advertiser ceases being 
very helpful after Feb. 28, 1744, when the last daily listing of performances at 
the principal theatres—for this period at least—is given. 

8 Nicoll and the Daily Advertiser both substantiate this entry in somewhat 
indirect fashion, Nicoll giving the day of the week as Friday, the Daily Advertiser 
listing the following entry for Nov. 3 as the “Third Night.” 

%§ The Daily Advertiser announced a performance for Monday, Feb. 13, on 
the preceding Monday, but announced a change of date on Saturday, Feb. 11, 
the new date to be Feb. 27; however, Winston notes that there was no Feb. 27 
performance, and Nicoll lists The Fair Penitent for that night. 

* Winston lists a performance for Tuesday, Jan. 16, at CG, but adds a note 
that Genest lists Henry V. Since Genest not only lists Henry V but also gives a 
cast and since the Gentleman’s Magasine also lists Henry V (xx, 44), Winston’s 
entry has not been honored. 
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1750-51 
Mon., Nov. 12, CG , Gent. Mag., XX, 524. 
Tues., Nov. 13, CG Gent. Mag., XX, 524. 
Wed., Nov. 14, CG Gent. Mag., XX, 524. 
Thurs., Nov. 15, CG , Gent. Mag., XX, 524. 


II 


The stage history of 2 Henry IV recorded in the New Vari- 
orum edition, 1940, is a more satisfactory account than that of 
1 Henry IV given by Mr. Hemingway. Mr. Shaaber’s list has 
been more carefully edited and is more nearly complete. There 
are errors in detail in his account, however, though most of 
these are only minor ones. Also, there are more than a few 
omissions. Like Mr. Hemingway, Mr. Shaaber fails to make use 
of the playlist of Allardyce Nicoll. The omission is perhaps more 
excusable in this case than in the case of 1 Henry IV since Mr. 
Nicoll’s list of performances of 2 Henry IV is somewhat less 
adequate than his list of 1 Henry IV. 

Some tabulation of results and a few comparisons may be of 
interest. The list below contains 80 entries; Mr. Shaaber’s list 
contains 56. However, the present list and his are in complete 
agreement only 48 times. The eight disagreements are almost 
all disagreements in dating and are usually rather slight ones at 
that. The larger gap, 24 entries, between the totals may be 
accounted for as follows. 

The majui''y of entries absent from Mr. Shaaber’s list were 
apparently omitted because of his cautious policy of omitting 
all entries not clearly marked as 2 Henry IV ; however, he omits 
several productions, noted below, which were clearly marked in 
his sources. Since the present writers were preparing a calendar 
of both Henry IV plays, they felt that it would be better to 
enter all of the recorded performances, using every means at 
their disposal of placing an entry in the correct list. The story 
told by the combined lists, they believed, would give a more ac- 
curate history of the popularity of Shakespeare’s Henry IV 
plays in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Another cause of the differences between Mr. Shaaber’s list 
and the one below is the addition here of some performances 
from sources not used by Mr. Shaaber, though only four entries 
are accounted for in this way. 

No attempt is made here to settle the question of versions, 
perhaps more critical but not less difficult than in the case of 
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1 Henry IV. Though for a great many years the so-called Sequel 
was linked with the 1700 version of 1 Henry IV as being also by 
Betterton, more recently scholars have begun to deny that he 
had a hand in it. Removing Betterton may of course prove 
easier than finding a satisfactory substitute for him. 

It must also be added that at least one attempt was made to 
restore the original version of 2 Henry IV to the stage during 
this period. To his entry of the production of February 16, 1738, 
at Covent Garden Genest adds the note, “The above play of 
Henry the 4th is the genuine play of Shakespeare; not that al- 
tered by Betterton and so frequently acted at the other theatre.” 
It is not at all clear that the Covent Garden company continued 
to produce the original 2 Henry IV. Such a change of versions, 
if it did take place more than temporarily, would be significant 
since from about this date on till well past the middle of the 
century Covent Garden began to take over the virtual monopoly 
on the play which Drury Lane had enjoyed. To reduce to actual 
figures, Drury Lane produced the play 39 times up to February 
16, 1738, and only six times afterward; in fact, after the produc- 
tion of January 27, 1744, Drury Lane abandoned the play until 
Garrick revived it fourteen years later, in a version which comes 
much closer to the original Shakespeare. Rich’s company, which 
had apparently never touched the play before this date, Pro- 
duced it 30 times by the middle of the date 
1700-20 

Shaaber begins his list of performances in the eighteenth century by 
referring to a possible “unrecorded production” at L* during the first decade 
of the century, about 1703. He bases his conjecture, of course, on the “Not 

acted 17 years” of the playbill recorded by Genest for the December 17, 

1720, entry. 

His first dated entry is for Monday, February 14, 1715. However, his 
source, Winston, does not support him here. After recording a production of 

1 Henry IV, with cast, for Saturday, February 12, Winston enters merely 

“King H 4” for Monday. Surely a performance of the Sequel would have been 

worthy of special note. Furthermore, the “Not acted 17 years,” which leads 

to Shaaber’s conjectural entry for 1703, is rendered meaningless by this 1715 

entry. 

6 Mr. Spencer is inclined to doubt that Betterton was responsible for the al- 
teration, Shakespeare Improved (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 360. In his unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Thomas Betterton, Dramatist (University of Iowa, 
1942), Frederick F. Seely concurs with Mr. Spencer in removing Betterton’s 
name from the 1720 version. Mr. Seely adds some evidence and presents a more 
exhaustive description of the alterations than Mr. Spencer. 
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1720-21 
Sat., Dec. 17, DL 
Mon., Dec. 19, DL 
Tues., Dec. 20, DL 
Wed., Dec. 21, DL 
Thurs., Dec. 22, DL 
Fri., Dec. 30, DL 
1721-22 
Sat., May 5, DL 
1726-27 
Tues., Feb. 21, DL 
Sat., Feb. 25, DL 
Mon., Feb. 27, DL 
Tues., March 14, DL 
1727-28 
Sat., Sept. 9, 
1728-29 
Fri., Oct. 18, W, G, S, N. 
Tues., Dec. 3, W, N.7¢ 
Mon., Dec. 30, W, N.7 
Wed., May 7, W, G, S, N.” 
1729-30 
Tues., Sept. 23, W, G, S.” 
Tues., Dec. 20, W, S. 
Thurs., Feb. 12, W, S, N. 
1730-31 
Wed., May 19, W, G, S, N, DA.” 
1731-32 
Thurs., Oct. 14, DL W, G, N.% 


% The symbol S is substituted in this list of 2 Henry IV for the New Vario- 
rum entry. 

*7 Nicoll, by the nature of his entry, implies continuous performances from 
Dec. 19 through 30. However, the two manuscript sources make it clear that no 
plays were acted Dec. 23-25, and that other plays were acted Dec. 26-29. 

** Though Shaaber omits this entry, Winston’s and Genest’s records of 2 
Henry IV are unmistakable. Genest’s label on the entry for Feb. 25, 1727, “Sec- 
ond time for 5 years,” though not so conclusive, adds further weight. 

** Shaaber needlessly corrects Genest, whose entry is quite accurate. 

7 Shaaber records a performance on Monday, Dec. 2, where Winston and 
Genest list The Scornful Lady; Winston adds Perseus and Andromeda as the 
afterpiece. ™ Winston notes that Rich’s Register corroborates this entry. 

” Nicoll enters another performance on Wednesday, Feb. 5, but Winston 
clearly indicates I Henry IV. 

¥ Nicoll lists a performance for Saturday, Sept. 9 (actually Tuesday), most 
probably a duplication of the 1727 entry. Genest says the company did not begin 
until Sept. 11. 

™ Nicoll lists a performance for Tuesday, Sept. 29; Friday, Dec. 4; and Tues- 
day, March 16, but Winston gives the play as 1 Henry IV on each of these days. 

™ Shaaber gives the date as Oct. 13 (a Wednesday), and notes that Genest 
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Sat., Jan. 15, DL 
Tues., April 18, DL 
1732-33 
Thurs., Oct. 19, DL 
Wed., Nov. 15, DL 
Mon., May 7, DL 
1733-34 
Fri., Oct. 12, H? 
Thurs., Nov. 22, H? 
Sat., Dec. 8, H? 
Sat., Jan. 19, H? 
Thurs., April 18, DL 
Sat., May 4, DL 
1734-25 
Fri., April 11, DL 
Thurs., May 8, DL 
1735-36 
Sat., Nov. 15, DL 
Thurs., March 11, DL 
Thurs., April 1, DL 
Thurs., May 20, DL 
1736-37 
Sat., Oct. 9, DL 
Sat., Dec. 4, DL 
Fri., Jan. 21, DL 
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places the performance on Oct. 14. As a matter of fact, the company at DL was 
not acting on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays during this time, those being 
the acting days at GF and L’. Also, the Winston MS. states that there was no 
performance on Wednesday, Oct. 13. 

Shaaber also lists a production at GF on Tues., Nov. 2, giving the Winston 
MS. as his source. However, the Winston MS. reads I Henry IV, and since 
2 Henry IV had never been produced at that theatre Winston would surely have 
made special note of the event had it occurred. 

76 Nicoll records a performance at DL on Dec. 6, but Winston lists 1 Henry 
IV. The Daily Advertiser lists Henry IV without specifying part. 

7 Nicoll records 2 Henry IV for Saturday, Jan. 6, but Winston calls for J 
Henry IV. Again, the Daily Advertiser does not specify part. 

78 Here is one of the rare cases where a contemporary witness helps to decide 
in favor of Nicol] over Winston. The latter enters 1 Henry IV but the Daily Ad- 
vertiser indicates 2 Henry IV and lists a cast for that play. 

7 Again Shaaber omits a production which was clearly labelled as 2 Henry 
IV by Winston. 

*° Here the authorities are almost equally divided, Genest and Shaaber in- 
dicating 2 Henry IV, Winston and Nicoll 1 Henry IV. The Daily Advertiser, 
which says “second Part,” must be allowed to decide in favor of the former pair. 

* Nicoll, most probably listing next year’s performance, has an entry for 
Friday, Jan. 13 (a Thursday); according to Winston Othello was the play on 
January 13. 
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1737-38 
Thurs., Oct. 20, DL 
Fri., Jan. 13, DL 
Thurs., Feb. 16, CG 
Mon., Feb. 20, CG 


1738-39 
Sat., Sept. 16, DL 
Fri., Oct. 13, DL 
Mon., Dec. 4, CG 
1739-40 
Tues., Nov. 20, DL 
Thurs., Dec. 6, CG 
Wed., Feb. 6, CG 
174041 
Tues., Oct. 14, DL 
Tues., Jan. 27, DL 


1741-42 
Fri., Feb. 12, CG 
Sat., Feb. 20, CG 
Fri., May 7, CG 


82 Shaaber, citing Winston, dates the performance Oct. 28 (a Friday), but 
Winston, backed by the Daily Advertiser, gives The Beggar’s Opera for Oct. 28. 
Winston himself seems to be in error, however, in giving the entry as of Oct. 19, 
when The Siege of Damascus was the play according to Nicoll and the Daily 
Advertiser. 

8? Winston, evidently one day off all this week, appears to list The Plain 
Dealer (actually performed on Saturday, Jan. 14) for this date. The manuscript 
is very hard to decipher at this point, however. Shaaber omits this entry, though 
Genest says “pt. 2d”’ and gives the full cast. 

* Shaaber again moves the production one day, to Feb. 17, calling attention 
to Genest’s entry for Feb. 16. Winston and the Daily Advertiser have no entries 
for Feb. 17, which was, incidentally, a Friday, in Lent. This is the production to 
which Genest calls attention as being a revival of Shakespeare’s version. 

% Nicoll has duplicated this entry, his other one being for Saturday, Sept. 
16, 1737 (a Friday, when no play was acted). 

% Once more Shaaber moves the performanc.: a day, to Oct. 12, citing Win- 
ston and noting Genest’s entry for Oct. 13. Winston and Nicoll list Lady Jane 
Gray for Oct. 12. Nicoll further confuses this entry by listing 1 Henry IV for 
Oct. 13 and 2 Henry IV for the following day, though elsewhere he records Lady 
Jane Gray for Oct. 14, an entry substantiated by Winston. 

87 Shaaber omits this entry, though both Winston and Genest give it with 
adequate labelling. 

88 Shaaber gives Jan. 26 as the date, but 1 Henry IV was the play on that 
night, according to Winston, Nicoll, and the Daily Advertiser. 

8* Shaaber has omitted all three of these productions, although they occur, 
with quite adequate labels, in his sources. 
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1742-43 
Tues., Oct. 26, CG 
Wed., Dec. 29, CG 
Mon., Feb. 7, CG 
1743-44 
Wed., Jan. 11, 
Fri., Jan. 27, 
Thurs., March 
Fri., April 27, 
1744-45 
Fri., Nov. 9, 
Sat., Dec. 1, 
Fri., Feb. 8, 
Mon., April 1, 
1745-46 
Mon., Jan. 13, 
1746-47 
Mon., April 6. 
1748-49 
Thurs., March 2, 
[Fri., March 10, 
Sat., March 11, 
Thurs., March 16, 
Sat., March 18, 
Sat., April 8, 
1749-50 
Wed., Nov. 8, W, G, S. 
Sat., Dec. 9, Ww. 
Wed., Jan. 17, W, Gent. Mag., XX, 44. 
1750-51 
Thurs., Nov. 22, W, G, S.* 
Fri., Nov. 23, W, G, S, Gent. Mag., XX, 524. 
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% Winston enters 1 Henry IV, but Genest gives Pistol in the cast and the 
Daily Advertiser reads “Second Part.” 

* This entry must be marked very doubtful. Nicoll gives the oratorio Samson 
and is probably right since this is a Friday in Lent and since oratorios were being 
offered at CG on the Wednesdays and Fridays preceding and following. Winston 
is very likely aiming at the production recorded by Genest for the following day. 

% Though Shaaber does not mention this entry, Genest labels it “part 2d” 
and gives the part of the Chief Justice. His entry occurs on the same page as that 
of March 2, which Shaaber does give. 

8 Tt should be noted that the Gentleman’s Magazine records Julius Caesar on 
this date. 





THE ORDER OF THE PRE-GERMANIC CONSONANT 
CHANGES 


Trubetzkoy’s elaborate system of classifying phonemic op- 
positions' will probably never be generally accepted. But it 
would be of advantage to retain his term correlation patlern 
(Korrelationsbiindel). For it seems to me that it can be extremely 
useful, not only in the descriptive analysis of phoneme systems, 
as has been demonstrated by Trubetzkoy,? but also in tracing 
historical phonological change. 


A quadrangular correlation pattern, e.g., such as we find in 
ph—bh 
the system of the IE stop sounds, namely | | (and the cor- 


responding arrangement of the dentals, palatals, and velars), can 
be shown to have greater inhevent stability than has a less sym- 
metrical pattern—provided that the four phonemes in question 
are fairly evenly distributed among the morphemes of the lan- 
guage. It is a complex of four correlative ties which all tend to 
sustain each other. Obviously, the correlations of voice and of 
aspiration (i.e. the opposition of tenues and mediae, as well as 


the opposition of aspirated and unaspirated consonants) could 
not easily disappear from such a system. For phonological 
changes occur, as a rule, only if they do not cause any extensive 
lexical and morphological disturbance.* 

That the IE pattern was, nevertheless, broken up in all dia- 
lects except Sanskrit is doubtless due, first of all, to the extreme 


1 See Trav. du Cercle Ling. de Prague, vi, 60 ff. 

2 Op. cit., p. 78 ff. According to Trubetzkoy, two phonemes form a correla- 
tion if they are the only two representatives of their type in the language, and if 
their relationship is matched by at least one other pair of phonemes in the sys- 
tem. Engl. ¢ and d, e.g., are correlated (for they are the only Engl. dental stops, 
and they are differentiated in the same way as k and g, s and z, etc.), p and k, r 
and /, etc. are not (since p and & are not the only Engl. voiceless stops, while the 
opposition r-} has no parallel in English). A phoneme may of course be a member 
of several correlations, some or all of which may be combined into patterns of 
triangular, quadrangular, and—in a few languages—pentagonal or hexagonal 
structure. 

* See Jespersen’s Language, London, 1922, p. 284 f. This principle frequently 
accounts for exceptions from “regular” historical sound changes. Thus a number 
of Mod. Greek dialects have normally dropped final », but have retained it wher- 
ever it is indispensable for the indication of the accusative; see my paper, Lang. 
vill, 259. 


42 
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rarity of the aspirated tenues.* Thus IE *bdh, *dh, etc. became 
voiceless in Greek and in Italic’ without creating any traceable 
confusion in the linguistic system. The resulting triangular pat- 


2% ‘ 
tern, “ \_ , is composed of only two correlations and, there- 
ph b 


fore, relatively unstable. The only member of such a system that 
will not easily undergo any change is the phoneme which par- 
ticipates in both correlations, in this case the tenuis. The subse- 
quent development [ph>f], [th>6], etc. in prehistoric Italic* 
and in post-classical Greek, however, merely substitutes the cor- 
relation of plosion (i.e. the opposition of stops and spirants) for 
the correlation of aspiration without changing the pattern. 

This pattern can be analyzed in two ways, namely as a sys- 
tem which, in each series, opposes (1) one voiced oral consonant 


Pp 
and two voiceless ones: b—< , or (2) one spirant and two 
f 


PP 
stops: < . Both points of view are justified. In case (1) the oc- 
b 


clusive character of b, d, g is phonemically irrelevant, whereas 
in case (2) the voicelessness of the spirants is a non-distinctive 
feature. Consequently, any further transformation would be 
likely to begin with a purely phonetic change, i.e. either [b>v] 
or, alternatively, the voicing of the spirants. As a matter of fact, 
the later Greek development proceeds from system (1). The 
mediae becan to be pronounced as voiced spirants (except after 
nasals) in later Attic-Ionian. This did not affect the triangular 
correlation pattern of Greek as such, but it changed the position 


of its members: in the resulting Mod. Gr. system, /“ \_ , it is 
p Vv 


‘It is probable, by the way, that *ph, *tk, etc. became phonemes only rela- 
tively late in IE. As has been observed by Benveniste and others, the element & 
seems to occur after tenues whenever they were originally followed by one of the 
IE laryngeals. - 

5 In Italic, IE *ph, *th, etc. may have lost their aspiration before this change 
took place; cf. Meillet, Les dial. ind., p. 80. 

6 The later history of the dental and velar spirants which must have existed 
in Italic is not identical with that of the labials. The occurrence of analogous pat- 
terns for consonants of different articulation points (as in IE, Greek, and the 
earliest stage of Prim. Gmc) is comparatively rare. Especially the velars com- 
monly show divergent developments. 








44 Velten 


the voiceless spirants that participate in two correlations. Curi- 
ously enough, this pattern is identical with that of Prim. Ger- 
manic (including the occurrence of mediae as non-phonemic 
variants or allophones of the voiced spirants after nasals),’ al- 
though it has of course arisen through quite a different set of 
changes. 

The first step in the transition from IE to Germanic was no 
doubt the coalescence of the two types of IE tenues, a develop- 
ment which occurs also in Celtic, Baltic, Slavic (except for the 
velars), and possibly, as has been stated above, in Italic.* The 
initial Pre-Germanic pattern was, therefore, the triangle (I) 


b b p 
/ \. ,Wwhich may be analyzed as (1) p< or (2) bh—< ; 
P bh bh b 


We may safely disregard (2) as a starting point of further 
changes; for, leaving aside all other evidence, Twaddell® has 
made it abundantly clear that voiced spirants appeared in Ger- 
manic as allophones of voiceless spirants (after unstressed 
vowels) prior to the shift [bh>b]. Needless to say, the accepted 
view is that the consonant shift began with the change [p>f], 
an intermediate stage [ph] being assumed by most scholars. 
This intermediate step is represented by the pattern (II) 


4 ™\., analyzable as (1) ph—< or (2) b—< i 


The next step, however, presents a seemingly insuperable dif- 
ficulty. For, on the one hand, it is impossible to use the change 
[b>p] as a starting point since all the historical evidence’® clearly 


7 In Greek, however, the tenues also have these allophones after nasals. One 
may venture, by the way, to predict a possible further development in Mod. 
Greek. For b, d, gin loan-words (spelled ux, vr, yx), which formerly were invaria- 
bly rendered in Greek as [mb, nd, ng], are now often pronounced as simple mediae. 
As soon as these sounds are no longer felt to be foreign, the distinction of mediae 
and voiced spirants will have become phonemic, and the language will acquire 
quadrangular patterns (consisting of the phonemes / p, f, b, v / , etc.). 

8 The IE aspirated tenues remained a set of separate phonemes only in 
Iranian, where they turned into voiceless spirants, and in Sanskrit. In Armenian, 
"™) *ph was retained, *gh became x, *th and *# fell together. 

® Cf. The Inner Chronology of the Germanic Consonant Shift, /EGPh, xxxvm, 
337 ff. 

10 E.g. the name of the Goths borrowed by Lithuanian before the shift of 
the mediae; the Gothic proclitics with unshifted d; and the relatively large num- 
ber of Germanic loan-words with unshifted }, d, g (as over against the small num- 
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indicates that the shift of the mediae occurred relatively late. 
On the other hand, if we follow the tradition of regarding the 
shift [ph>f] as the next step, we arrive at a consonant system 
which is composed of two sets of mediae and one set of spirants 
without containing a single tenuis (except after s). Unfortunately 
there is no such language on earth, and we have no right to sup- 
pose that there ever was one. 

Moreover, such a supposition would be contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the unilateral coherence (solidarité irréversible) of phoneme 
systems, as demonstrated by Roman Jakobson," which states, 
e.g., that a language does not contain affricatives unless it also 
possesses the corresponding spirants; that the occurrence of 
spirants, in turn, is dependent on the existence of a sibilant, as 
well as of stop sounds of the same articulation point; that the 
correlation é-y presupposes the oppositions e-i and o-u; that the 
distinction of two r-phonemes is not found in any language which 
does not have at least one lateral consonant; etc. Jakobson thus 
establishes a hierarchy of phonemic oppositions—or rather, 
types of opposition. The fundamental consonant oppositions are, 
p-m, p-t, t-n / m-n. Primary types are of course in no way de- 
pendent on secondary ones: the dependence is strictly unilateral. 

But quite apart from Jakobson’s conclusions, Pre-Germanic 


b 
can never have had the pattern << . To be sure, it might 
bh 


be argued that the voiced pronunciation of *b and *bh is pho- 
nemically irrelevant in such a system, but the fact remains that 
no language lacks tenues (although the absence of mediae is not at 
all unusual), and that languages which have more than one series 
of stop sounds invariably include one set of tenues. However, a 
clue to the solution of this difficulty can be found in Twaddell’s 





ber and the archaic meanings of the loan-words, with unshifted tenues) in Fin- 
nish; cf. T. E. Karsten, Die Germanen, p. 73 ff., 154 ff., 184 f. 

1 See V-me Congrés Intern. des Linguistes, Résumés des communications, p. 
28 ff.; Sprdkvetenskapliga Sdllskabdets i Uppsala Férhandlingar, 1940-42, pp. 
1-83, esp. 37 ff. The author confirms his conclusions by showing that the most 
common phonemes in the languages of the world, such as , ¢, m, m, a, u,4, are 
identical with those which appear first in infant language, and which are retained 
longest in cases of progressive aphasia, while comparatively rare phonemes, e.g. 
Czech # or High Alem. &x, are learned only late by children and are lost early dur- 
ing pathological speech disturbances. 
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paper on the consonant shift (Joc. cit.). What happened in the 
case of the voiced spirants is quite likely to have occurred also 
in the history of other Pre-Germanic consonant changes. That 
is to say, it is a regular rather than an exceptional feature of 
historical phonological change that new sounds appear first as 
non-phonemic variants." Thus the transformation of the Pre- 


bh 
Germanic pattern (II), 7 \., may have begun with the 
h b 


p 
formation of an allophone group, namely either (1) [ph- / -f-, -f] 


or (2) [b-, -b- / -p],!* but not both (since [ph-] and [-p] would 
then surely have tended to coalesce into a single phoneme). If 
the development [ph>ph- / f] took precedence, and [b] subse- 
quently became [p] (without developing any allophones), we ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the shift [b>p] occurred prior to the 
change [ph->f], which is untenable for the reasons stated above 
(cf. note 10). The only way out of the seeming impasse, there- 
fore, is the hypothesis that the Pre-Germanic mediae became 
voiceless at the end of syllables, and that the resulting pairs of 
allophones, [b/-p], [d/-t] etc., which can be described phonemi- 
cally as a set of unaspirated stop sounds (neutral as to voice), 
appeared before [ph] was shifted, in all positions, either to [f] 
or, possibly, to a pair of phonetic variants [f/b] (alternating 
under the conditions known as Verner’s Law). 

There appears to be at least one item of external evidence 
that tends to support this hypothesis. The IE stem *neud-, 
*noud- (cf. Lith. naudé ‘possessions, gain, yield,’ Lett. nduda 
‘money’) appears in Gothic niutan, O. Icel. njéta, OE néotan, 
OHG niogan, NHG (ge)-niessen; in the derived verbs, Prim. 
Germanic *nautjan, *nutjan, OE nyttian ‘have the use of, possess, 


12 Cf. on the general problem of phonemic change, R. Jakobson, Trav. du 
C. L. de Prague, tv, 247 ff.; N. van Wijk, Mél. van Ginneken, Paris, 1937, p. 93 
ff., and Phonologie, The Hague, 1939, Hoofdstuk II, p. 145 ff. See also the intro- 
duction to my paper, The Growth of Phonemic and Lexical Patterns in Infant 
Language, Language, XIX, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1943). 

18 We have chosen as examples the most common types of positional varia- 
tion, such as normally arise from the frequently found phonetic changes of stop 
sounds in non-initial position. Even some languages with only a single set of 
stops have the group }/p or, more rarely, p/f. A group of allophones may of 
course consist of more than two members; cf. the complicated variations of the 
tenues in Southern Paiute, as described by Sapir, J. de Psychol. 1933 (reprinted 
as Psychologie du Langage, Paris, 1933), p. 250 ff. 
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enjoy,’ OHG nuzzen; in the noun stem *nauta- (forming masc. 
and neut. nouns), O. Icel. mauér ‘possessions, valuables,’ naut, 
OE néat, OHG noz ‘cattle.’ Both *nautjan and *nauta- were bor- 
rowed by Finnish: the former appears as mauéttia (showing the 
normal correspondence of Finnish # for Gmc non-initial #), the 
latter, however, as mauta (with a short Finnish tenuis, which 
regularly represents foreign [d]). It has therefore been assume 
that nauta was borrowed earlier than nauétia. But it is at least 
not unlikely that both words were taken over during a period 
when the unshifted Pre-Germanic mediae had become voiceless 
at the end of syllables. 

As regards the further development, it is immaterial whether 
we postulate a single shift [ph >f/b] or two changes, [ph>f] and 
[f>f/b]. The ultimate result is the same, i.e. the pattern (III) 


b/p ss 
YZ N\.__.The transition from (III) to the earliest system of 
bh f 


/b 


f 
Prim. Germanic, (IV) / \_ , does not present any particular 
b 


P 
difficulty. The steps by which it proceeded will be included in 


the following summary of the sequence of the Pre-Germanic 
consonant changes. 


(1) [p>ph] (2) [b>b/ -p] 

(3) [ph>f] (4) [f>f / b] (Verner’s Law) 
(5) Loss of the free IE accent 

(6) [bh>b] (7) [bn>bn>pn>pp]* 

(8) [b-, -b->p] 


This sequence differs from Twaddell’s (op. cit. p. 358) only 
as regards (1) the subdivision of the initial change on his list, 
[p>f], into [p>ph] and [ph>f], which is not exactly a new sug- 
gestion, and (2) the assumption of an early phonetic change 
[b>b/-p]. If Twaddell’s contribution to the history of the con- 
sonant shift it a mere footnote, as he terms it, this paper is, 
therefore, only a footnote to a footnote. Historical phonemic 
analysis with the aid of correlation patterns can tell us only 
what changes can certainly mot have happened during a certain 


4 That is to say, [6] becomes a stop sound before » (which is pronounced 
voiceless like all other stops at the end of syllables), and the nasal is then assimi- 
lated to the preceding consonant. 
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period in the past of a language. By a process of elimination we 
can, then, at best trace a general outline of the phonological 
evolution of some languages, such as Greek, Germanic, and 
others of known ancestry.” If there is a gap to be bridged that 
covers many centuries, as is the case in the transition from Indo- 
European to Germanic, it is naturally quite impossible to recap- 
ture every phonological detail. Moreover, the dialectal complica- 
tions that must have played a part in the history of the con- 
sonant shift can never be reconstructed. 

In one sense it is unfortunate that Grimm chose the collective 
term Laulverschiebung to designate a series of changes that cannot 
be shown to have any causal interrelation. It accounts for the 
century-old belief that a comprehensive explanation can be 
found for this particular set of phonological transformations— 
although no one has ever tried to suggest physiological or psy- 
chological causes for similar developments in a multitude of 
languages. The causes of historical change remain outside the 
province of diachronic phonemic analysis. Irrespective of ex- 
ternal conditions, the possibilities of phonological innovation are 
definitely restricted, at any given time, by the limitations in- 
herent in the linguistic system. 

H. V. VELTEN 


Indiana University 


% Languages which have only linear correlations that cannot be combined 
into patterns do not lend themselves to this type of analysis. The further devel- 
opment of the Germanic system in the separate dialects, by the way, I intend to 
discuss in a separate paper. 




















CHRISTOPHER SMART’S ASSOCIATION WITH 
ARTHUR MURPHY 


Recent studies in the biography of Christopher Smart have 
revealed his acquaintance with many of the men well known in 
the literary world of his day.’ Both the nature of the man and the 
conditions of his life appear in sharper outlines as a result of 
clarification of his connections with Johnson, Burney, and 
Thornton, his quarrels with Hill and Kenrick, and his business 
associations with Newbery, Rolt, and Gardner. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is curious that little attention has been given to 
his association with Arthur Murphy, inasmuch as it appears, for 
a time, at least, to have been a close one and the record, so far 
as we can recover it, is revealing. 

When, about August, 1749, Murphy came to London and 
entered the employ of Ironside and Belchier, bankers in Lombard 
Street,? Smart had already established connections in the city;* 
he may even then have left Cambridge to reside permanently 
in the metropolis. At any rate, sometime between August, 1749, 
and the end of 1751, while Murphy was still with Ironside, the 
two men met.‘ Late in 1752, perhaps in October,5 Murphy began 


1 See K. A. McKenzie, Christopher Smart: sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1925; 
Stuart Piggott, “New Light on Christopher Smart,” T. L. S. (1929), p. 474; 
Roland B. Botting, “Christopher Smart in London,” Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, vu (1939), 1-54; Roland B. Botting, “Johnson, 
Smart, and the Universal Visiter,” Modern Philology, xxxv1 (1939), 293-300; 
Roland B. Botting, “Christopher Smart and the Lilliputian Magazine,” ELH, 
1x (1942), 286 f. 

2 “Arthur Murphy,” Dictionary of National Biography; Jesse Foot, The Life 
of Arthur Murphy, Esq. (London, 1811), p. 10. 

* “Christopher Smart in London,” p. 5. 

* Foot, op. cit., p. 51. 

5 According to the Dictionary of National Biography, his work began on Oc- 
tober 21, 1752. The reason for the selection of this date is probably that it is the 
one given to the first essay in both the 1756 and 1786 reprints of the Gray’s Inn 
Journal, This evidence is suspect, because Murphy revised the series so com- 
pletely before the 1756 reprinting that a paper often was completely rewritten 
and appeared under a date months removed from the time of its original appear- 
ance and because we lack copies of the first fifty or so papers in their original 
form against which to check the early chronology of the series. Other facts like- 
wise suggest caution in accepting this date. Altogether in the three editions, 
there are some 115 individual papers, although no one edition contains more 
than 104. Unless some of these essays were written especially for these later re- 
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to contribute to the Craftsman a series of weekly essays under 
the title of the Gray’s Inn Journal. In the absence of copies of the 
Craftsman itself, it is uncertain whether he initiated the series or 
took it over from a retiring author, but that Murphy wrote more 
than one hundred papers there is no doubt. Meanwhile, Smart 
was busy with numerous activities, among them the regular pro- 
duction of the Midwife, publication of his Poems on Several Oc- 
casions, preparation for and presentation of the Old Woman’s 
Oratory, and prosecution of his quarrel with Hill.* It was during 
this time, when both men were attempting to find places for 
themselves in the literary life of London, that their association 
became particularly close. 

For reconstructing the circumstances of their acquaintance, 
the bulk of our information comes from the pages of the Gray’s 
Inn Journal.’ From the numerous allusions found there to Smart 
and his affairs, it is evident that Murphy was well disposed to- 
ward Smart and that he wished to help him in whatever way he 
could. For example, he gave the Old Woman’s Oratory some ex- 
cellent publicity. One essay, numbered 24 in the 1756 reprint, 
recounts Ranger’s visit to a woman who was immoderately fond 
of two female monkeys; in the course of the conversation she re- 
veals that she is seeking a “husband” for one of them and shows 
an advertisement she has prepared for insertion in the press: 

If the Monkey, that sat on the right Hand at Mother Midnight’s, and drank 
a Glass of Wine, after bowing to the Company, has no Aversion to Matrimony; 


he is desired to cal! at May-Fair Chapel, and he will hear something to his Ad- 
vantage. 


In another paper, an elderly citizen is made to complain of the 
frivolity of the younger generation, remarking that all they will 
talk of is “Garrick and Barry, and Dogs and Monkeys, and Mother 
Midnight, and Spoonatissimo.’’* Furthermore, the frequent, and 





prints (and, in view of Murphy’s very thorough revisions, it must be admitted 
that this is a distinct possibility), Murphy’s work must have started sometime in 
July or August of 1752. I am preparing a fuller discussion of the whole matter, 
to be published separately. * “Christopher Smart in London,” pp. 28 ff. 

7 Because Murphy removed many of the contemporary allusions in revising 
the essays for republication, the lack of approximately one-half of the papers in 
their original form makes it certain that our information is incomplete. 

* Essay 34 of the 1756 edition; in the final number, Murphy lists this as one 
of the papers contributed by “a friend.” Of course, Mother Midnight was the 
central personage of the Old Woman’s Oratory, and Signior Spoonatissimo was 
one of the regularly advertised performers during the season of 1752-53. 
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highly complimentary, allusions to Smart himself reveal Mur- 
phy’s high regard. On one occasion, he referred to Smart’s On 
the Omniscience of the Supreme Being as a “noble Poem” and de- 
scribed its author as a “genius’’® (Genius is a word which he often 
applied to Smart); and, on another, he wrote of him thus: 


It has been the Fate of many, endowed perhaps with Parts not very inferior 
to Addison, to droop in Indigence, their Poetic Fires totally extinguished, and I 
make no Manner of Doubt, but in the present Age, there are those that might 
become shining Ornaments of the Republic of Letters, were there any Incitement 
to spur the Muses Steed. But a Treatise on Cribidge, or a Calculation of the 
Chances at Whist, is sure of being better received at present, than such a per- 
formance as the Analysis of Beauty,'° or any other Work of distinguished Genius. 
While a Smart subsists among us, I cannot help thinking it an indelible Reproach 
to the Age, that he has not any where found a Mecaenas,™ and that he is suffered 
to draw his Pen in the Praises of his Maker, without receiving any other Reward, 
than a small Premium at Cambridge, and that Portion of Fame, which, in Spight 
of Malice and Envy, he will be always sure to enjoy.” 


Equally clear evidence of Murphy’s friendship is his coopera- 
tion in Smart’s war on Hill. In an essay published not long before 
the appearance of Smart’s Hilliad,"* Murphy took up the cudgels, 
“for that he [Hill], not having a due Regard to Decency, hath 
presumed to rail with all the Vehemence of a Billingsgate Orator, 
against Mr. Christopher Smart” and dropped the hint that 
Smart “intended, with the masterly Touches of his Pen, to exhibit 
him [Hill] in proper Colourings in a Poem call’d the Hilliad.” 
Murphy’s attacks on Hill were persistent and vigorous.’* When 
the Hilliad appeared in January, 1753, he reviewed it thus: 


The first Book of the Hilliad was published this Week, and it is universally 
agreed that Mr. Smart has favoured the Public with a very beautiful Piece of 
Mock-Epic-Poesy, in which it is hard to determine which should be most ad- 
mired, the Elegance and Strength of his Imagination in the more serious Parts 
of the Poem, or the rich Vein of Humour which enlivens the more ludicrous 
Passages. In short, by this Stroke of Genius his Inspectorship will be, as Mr. 
Pope expresses it, 


* No. 4 (1756). 

10 In the later editions, Murphy substituted a reference to the “Odes of a 
Collins.” 

1 The 1786 version has here this insertion: “A bookseller [Newbery] is his 
only friend, but for that bookseller, however liberal, he must toil and drudge.” 
Murphy also speaks of Smart’s “extensive learning and real genius.” 

12 Number 19 of the original series. 18 No. 4 (1756). 

4 See, for examples, numbers 31 (1753), 45 (1753), 50 (1753), 11 (1756), 42 
(1756), 62 (1756), 94 (1756), 99 (1756), 101 (1756), 35 (1786), 53 (1786), 79 
(1786). 
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Sacred to Ridicule his whole Life long, 
And the sad Burthen of a merry Song.™ 


Though these remarks show a kindly interest in the Hilliad, the 
fact is that Murphy was much more intimately concerned, for 
according to Foot, his biographer: 

A most friendly and confidential intercourse subsisted between Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Christopher Smart. They wrote in conjunction that admirable, but now 
forgotten poem, the Hilliad, which is to be seen in Mr. Smart’s Works: Mr. 
Smart walking up and down the room, speaking the Verses, and Mr. Murphy 
writing the notes to them.* 


Their mutual dislike of Hill and interest in the Hilliad may well 
have brought Smart and Murphy into closer association than 
anything else in the course of their friendship. Certainly, the 
evidence here presented shows that Murphy was very actively 
Smart’s friend. 

Discovery of Murphy’s interest in Smart’s affairs, his praise 
of his genius, the publicity he gave the Old Woman’s Oratory, 
and his participation in the Hilliad naturally suggests the ques- 
tion of what return, if any, Smart made. It has long been known 
that, somewhat later, he supplied an epilogue to Murphy’s first 
farce, The Apprentice; but again our most important information 
is concerned with the Gray’s Inn Journal. In the third volume of 
the Midwife,” Smart reprinted from it an entire essay'® intro- 
duced by a prefatory note congratulating the public upon the 
continuation of the Craftsman “‘by a Gentleman and a Scholar” 
and describing the essay as “a Paper taken at random from the 
Chapter Coffee-house File; for tho’ my best judgment has been 
satisfied and pleased with them all, I cannot presume to say 
which is the best.” In addition, Smart made at least two con- 
tributions to the Gray’s Inn Journal. At the time when many 
periodical writers were exercising their wits over the decline of 
the theatre, the popularity of pantomime, and the use of animals 


% No. 16 (1756). 

8 Foot, op. cit., p. 106. Support is given this statement, if any is needed, by 
the appearance in the notes to the Hilliad of the parody of Dryden’s epigram on 
Milton which had already been published in the Gray’s Inn Journal with the 
information that it was designed to “be placed under a Folio Copper-plate of the 
Inspector, to be prefixed to his Natural History.” (No. 6 of 1756.) 

17 Pp. 136 ff. 

4 No. 24 (1756). The essay which Smart reprinted is one of those which 
publicize the Old Woman’s Oratory. 
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on the stage, and incidentally at about the time when Mrs. Mid- 
night herself was advertising Signior Ballard’s ‘Animal Comedi- 
ans” as a feature of the Oratory,!* Murphy published this: 


The following satyrical Ballad on the reigning Taste of the Town has been 
handed about here this Week. It is said tobe a Jeu d’ Esprit of Mr. Smart’s, whose 
Genius sometimes deigns to descend from Flights worthy of its Eagle-Wing, to 
the inferior Regions of Pleasantry, where it gaily amuses itself in Pursuit of ele- 
gant Trifles. 


A New Ballad 


I. 
When Arthur fill’d the British Throne-a, 
Comedians were a Name unknown-a; 
Punch’s Train they did admire-a, 
Pleas’d enough with Wood and Wire-a; 
Paw, Paw, Paw, &c. 
Doodle, Doodle, Doo, &c. 


II. 
But when Shakespear charm’d the Age-a, 
The Sire and Sov’reign of the Stage-a; 
Then the English had Discernment, 
Ard good Writers had Preferment. 
Paw, Paw, Paw, &c. 


Il. 
But now your Shakes pears and your Johnsons 
Must give Way to Noise and Nonsence; 
Sense and Taste no more are Friends-a; 
The Palm from Man to Beasts descends-a, 
Paw, Paw, Paw, &c. 


IV. 
*Stead of Tragi-comic choice Tricks, 
’Tis “Walk in and see the Ostrich;” 
Modern Wits must give the Wall-a 
To the Tyger of Bengal-a. 
Paw, Paw, Paw, &c. 


¥. 
Now Harlequin full well contents-a 
The motly Race he represents-a; 
Now all Genius must withdraw, Sir, 
And give Place to Wire and Straw, Sir. 
Paw, Paw, Paw, &c. 


19 “Christopher Smart in London,” p. 27. 
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VI. 


Manly Judgment, Wit and Reason, 
To our Critics Ears are Treason; 
And Rich’s Lion fights with Garrick, 
As Dun Cow with Guy at Warwick. 
Paw, Paw, Paw, &c. 


VIL. 


Thus Life’s a Stage; your aged Boys, Sir, 
Cry once more for Children’s Toys, Sir; 
The present is, as was the past-a; 
Babes at first, and Babes at last-c. 

Paw, Paw, Paw, &c.” 


There seems little doubt that the piece is Smart’s, even though it 
has not been elsewhere identified as his and Murphy affected 
uncertainty as to the authorship. Murphy was in an excellent 
position to know the author, and certainly such burlesque rhymes 
as Jonsons-nonsense and choice tricks-ostrich are of a piece with 
Smart’s more famous Cadwallader-swallowed her. 

The poem containing the rhymes last quoted is the other one 
of Smart’s which we can identify in the Gray’s Inn Journal. It ap- 
peared in the Midwife and the 1791 edition of Smart’s works 
under the title ““To the Rev. Mr. Powell, on the Non-perform- 
ance of a Promise He Made the Author of a Hare.” Murphy 
introduced it by a note which adds something to our knowledge 
of Smart’s biography: 

The Author of an excellent Poem upon a very bad Subject, viz. the Hilliad, 
has been indisposed for some Time past, but we had the Pleasure of seeing him 


here a few Days since, and the following pleasant Piece of Poetry shows that he 
has again held Dalliance with his Muse.” 


Then comes the poem under the title ‘An Epistle to the Reverend 
Mr. Evan Pritchard of————in Glamorganshire, on the Non- 
performance of a Promise, to send the Author an Hare.” Besides 
the variation in names, which appears consistently throughout 
the poem, and the more circumstantial account of the occasion 


© No. 14 (1756). From Essay 5 (1756) one gathers that the situation was 
this: Lun (i.e. Rich) had used animals on the stage in a performance which 
Garrick promptly burlesqued. Hill had entered the field with advice which could 
be interpreted as suggesting that Lun’s supporters raise a riot in Garrick’s thea- 
tre. Murphy’s whole essay is an attack on Hill and Lun. In the original series of 
the Gray’s Inn Journal, the paper containing Smart’s poem doubtless followed 
closely. # No. 32 (1756). 
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afforded by the title, there are textual variants great enough to 
leave no doubt that one of the versions represents a revision by 
Smart. For example, “Thou valiant son of great Cadwallader” 
Murphy printed as “Tell me, thou son of great Cadwallader”; 
and this couplet, not found in the traditional text, follows the 
line “To a warm Welchman’s most provoking”: 


So truce with your Reflections national 
And to the point in order rational.” 


Though one cannot be certain,” it seems likely that this new text 
is an earlier one than that appearing in the Midwife. 

The rather impersonal records of this friendship contained in 
the Gray’s Inn Journal leave one somewhat uncertain as ot 
whether it was mainly an alliance for mutual advantage in 
which the two cooperated against such common enemies as Hill 
and the Monthly Review“ or whether it was based upon genuine 


# The following list of variants is based on the Chalmers-Johnson edition, 
as that is the one most readily available to most readers, and includes all variants 
except those in capitalization: in 1.4, where Chalmers-Johnson has “P***1l’s 
hand,” read “Evan’s Hand,”. So, 1. 4, P***ll’s name. : Pritchard’s Name.; 1. 5, 
appear’d, : appear’d ; 1. 7, Morgan, : Evan,—-; 1. 7, lord, : Lord ; 1. 8, ones : 
Men ; 1. 12, trepann’d : trepan’d ; 1. 14, Hast : Had’st ; 1. 14, a hare, : an Hare, ; 
1. 15, But, now, methinks, : But now methinks ; 1. 16, (And . . . head) : — And 
... Head —; 1. 16, “Ah, well-a-day! : “Ab! Well-a-day! ; 17, Painful pre- 
em’nence : “Painful Pre-eminence ; 18, We wits : “We Wits ; 18, memories. : 
memories! — ; 19, Oh, : “Oh, ; 19, was : were ; 20, A horse! — : “A Horse! — ; 
21, To love, : “To love, ; 21, deny’d : denied ; 21, sport! : Sport — ; 22, Oh! : 
“Oh! ; 23, God : “God ; 23, aman : three Men ; 23, quality : Quality, ; 24, In : 
“In ; 24, principality — ” : Principality. ; 25, hold — : hold! — ; 26, Welch- 
man’s : Welchman’s ; 27, puss, : Puss — ; 28, her. : her; ; 30, it’s aim : its Aim ; 
31, cock, wou’d : Cock, would ; 32, and : or ; 33, P***1l! — Sure : Pritchard! — 
sure, ; 33, him : him, ; 34, wou’d be : had been ; 35, been, : been ; 36, generous 
heart : gen’rous Soul ; 38, send me only : only sent me ; 38, Welch-rabbit. : 
Welch Rabbit. 

3 Because we know the precise date of the publication of the poem in neither 
the Midwife nor the Gray’s Inn Journal, one can state only probabilities. It seems 
plausible that Smart originally addressed the poem to a real acquaintance of his, 
either Powell or Pritchard, and that he then substituted a fictitious name, per- 
haps because the original recipient objected to this sort of publicity. It is logical 
to expect that, in doing so, he would have been less explicit in the second version. 
If this is so, then Pritchard must have been the clergyman first addressed and the 
Midwife version must be Smart’s revision. 

*% In number 99 (1756), Murphy listed Smart as one of those whom the edi- 
tors of the Monthly have decided is always to be attacked “whenever he pub- 
lishes.”’ See also 45 (1753), 93 (1756), 94 (1756), 102 (1756), 104 (1756), 35 (1786), 
56 (1786). 
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liking. To some degree, this doubt is dissipated by a letter from 
Smart to Murphy, part of which was quoted by Foot: 

Num tu, mf Arture, hominum longé longéque ignavissime, aded diligentér 
otiaris, ut ad amicum mittas ne verbum quidem. Jamdudum expecto—sed per- 
peram—Quid agis? in qué mulierculé operam navas? & cujus honesti viri agilis 
thyma circumvolitas? Cave ne silentium tuum me nimis faciat disertum. Mirum 
est, cum tibi insit tanta dicendi copia, ut in Patriam populumque totis fluas 
voluminibus, te virum sicco praeteriri calamo, qui te libens legit, libentior audit, 
& summoperé amat atque admiratur. 

Felicissimé situs sum ad marginem Oceani, qui meus est, inter comites non 
inurbanos virginesque quam pulcherrimas.—Non temeré (ut opinor) Scriptores 
antiqui Venerem praedicabant é mare oriundum, &c. &c.* 


Unfortunately, Foot’s “&c. &c.”” comes before the letter con- 
tributes any very definite information about either man; yet the 
tone and content display clearly the spirit of the intercourse. 
And that perhaps is more valuable than any minutiae of their 
careers the rest of the letter contained. 

It is to be regretted that the records of the friendship of 
Smart and Murphy are no more complete than they are. The 
probabilities are strong that Murphy’s essays in their original 
form contained other references to Smart and his doings, which 
were removed when the 1756 reprint was in preparation, and 
that Smart supplied Murphy with still other ephemeral, mildly 
amusing poems and squibs, which cannot now be identified as 
his. Even so, this survey of the relations of the two men is profit- 
able. Besides adding another piece of occasional verse to the 
Smart canon, revealing a variant text of one of his best-known 
poems, and filling several gaps in his biography, it reveals what 
was perhaps one of the happiest associations of Smart’s troubled 
career. It is important too in correcting the impression, that he 
was a willing object of universal charity, which one is likely to 
form on learning of the substantial aid he was given by such men 
as Johnson, Mason, Garrick, and Burney. Smart clearly wished, 
in so far as he was able, to give fully as much as he received, and 
the indications are that in his relations with Murphy, he was 
able to do so. 

ROLAND B. BottinG 
The State College of Washington 


% P. 59. Foot gave the date of the letter as July, 1753, and described it as 
concerned with the Gray’s Inn Journal of July 14, 1753. 

















ON SOME HABITATION NAMES IN AURLAND 
PARISH, SOGN, NORWAY 


The study of the place-names of Norway is made difficult by 
the complicated language situation in the Middle Norwegian 
period and the first centuries of the modern “ra, and the way 
this sicuation is reflected in the official writing of the names in 
the charters, the tax-rolls and other public records. The names of 
Norway that appear in the tax-rolls were all published in O. 
Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne. Oplysninger samlede til Brug ved 
Matrikelens Revision, udgivne med tilfgiede Forklaringer, volumes 
1-xmI, 1897-1923. This contains the official form of the names, 
their pronunciation in the different localities, and the available 
recorded writings in official documents from the late Old Norse 
period down to 1723. Vol. xu, Nordre Bergenhus Amt (which 
contains the Parish of Aurland) edited by A. Kjzr, was issued 
in 1919, 

By the abbreviation NGn in the following pages I refer to 
this volume. The head-word of each article in the discussion 
will be the official form of the name; this will be followed by the 
tax-roll number of the property. It will be necessary to call at- 
tention here to the fact that NGn employs the writing ao for the 
West Norwegian diphthong derived<ON 4; but in Aurland, 
and in some other districts, this diphthong is pronounced ai, 
and I so write it here; the diphthong derived<ON et, ai, is in 
Aurland pronounced both ai and di (never ¢i); I write az | ere. 
On the other hand, I retain the writing au (<ON au, ou), which 
in Aurland is pronounced eu or au by most. Observe that in a@ 
the « is a low u, intermediate between u and o, while in au the 
u is high. For wide y, which may be both long and short in Aurland, 
I write y. I write 4 for long 4 (about as aw in Jaw), but ¢ for the 
corresponding short vowel. In the consonants I keep the usual 
writings: kj, skj, ggj, and tj (the pronunciation is respectively 
as ch in chain, as sh in shoot, as dg in hedge, but this lengthened, 
and as ch in chain.! 


1 For a fuller discussion of the sounds of the dialect see my Phonology of the 
Dialect of Aurland, Norway. 1915, especially pp. 13-26. 

In the following pages I shall have occasion a number of times to refer to 
M. Hegstad’s Vestorsk Maalfgre fyre 1350. II. Sudvestlandsk. 2. Indre Sudvest- 
landsk. F yrste Bolken. 1916. Abbreviated VM. 
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HyLianD. A 61. The name is pronounced hyjddland. NGn 
says: “Antagelig Hyljaland eller Hyljarland, af hylr, m., (Gen. 
Ental, hyljar, Gen. Fit. hylja), nu Hyl, Hgl, dyb Hulning i 
Elv.” I have never been convinced of the correctness of this; and 
I shall attempt a different explanation. 

It is unfortunate that no instances of the name are found 
from the Middle Age period. The earliest occurrence is in the 
form Hyland for 1567. There are four later ones, as follows: 
Hylland, 1603; H¢ttland, 1611; Hyeland, 1667; and Hylleland, 
1723. It is difficult to see in these forms an original Hylja(r)land. 
The first component of this suggested source is a ja-stem. But 
in Aurland place-names today such stems in this position regu- 
larly exhibit the element ~ja- or ~jar-, as in the cpd. noun berja- 
plikkar, ‘berry picker,’ from ber, n., here in the gen. pl. There are 
many examples of corresponding cpd. place names, with ja- 
stems, 7d- stems, or i-stems as first component. Examples: Bekk- 
jarhaug, 1319, from ON bekkr, m., ‘brook,’ and haugr, m., ‘hill’; 
Bekkjargrév,? part 2 from ON gréf, f., ‘groove, rivulet’; Eggja- 
kvalshaug, ON egg, f., ‘edge,’ and hvéll, ‘knoll’; Gjiljarhus (pron. 
jilljartis), ON gil. f., n., ‘ravine’; Kjiggjaju, ON kid, ‘young goat, 
kid’; Nessjahelin, ON nes, n., ‘headland,’ and holt, ‘small forest, 
wooded mountain side’: Oykjahedlern (pron. gi-), ON, eykr, 
dykr, m., ‘horse, work-horse.’ Hence with Ay as the first part we 
should have Hylja- or Hyljarland. 

There is a broad shelf-like promontory high above and some- 
what to the side of the Hylland houses. This promontory is con- 
spicuous and sufficiently unusual to have attracted attention 
and received a name early. I found that it was called Hyddlau, 
def. sg. of hyddla, f., ‘shelf, ledge.’ This, in my opinion, is the 
feature from which the Hylland home and farm got its name. 
That this rocky ledge held an important place in the imagination 
of those who in the past have lived at Hylland, is made evident, 
I think, by information given me by the elderly owner of the 
farm, and especially by his wife, who showed a lively and intelli- 
gent interest in the history of the farm and the community, and 
was well informed. She said: “Da fytzlest at ho held pai 9 
ska s*iga ni, Hyddlai; 9 i gammal t% so hilt di tak 9 ga ti 
spitaln fyr at ho skillda halda aippo.” (‘In olden times they 


? This is one of two occurrences of the name gror, ‘rivulet, brook,’ ON gréf,f., 
‘brook, groove,’ given as pronounced with -v; otherwise always gré (ca. 155 occs.). 
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would give to the hospital, so that the ledge would remain stand- 
ing’). And the present tense in the first part of the little narrative, 
seems to say: people still talk about their fears, that Hyddlau may 
sometime slide from its base and crash down the mountain side. 

The word hyddla would be ON *hylla. But this is not found in 
ON, only the form hilla (Modn. Icel. killa, and Faroese hill). 
The form hilla is not common in Norway, while Aylla appears in 
a number of dialects, both East and West Norwegian. The regu- 
lar word for ‘shelf’ is, however, hjell (LandsmAl form), ordinarily 
pronounced jell or jeddl, ON hjalir, m. To this, hylla (hyddla) 
stands in ablaut relation and may of course be a native word. 
It could also be a borrowing from OSw. hylla (and if so, it would 
have been borrowed in the Middle Norwegian period). Torp* 
seems to regard hylla as a native word. 

If the above is correct then Hylluland is the original full- 
name. In Aurland, as in Sogn in general, the contraction of a 
name of the form Hylluland to Hyddland is regular practice. 
The principle, evidenced in several names in Sogn, seems to be 
that a medial weak vowel in inter-/ position lapses. Examples: 
1. Helland, in Lerdal, pron. heddland. here we have reliable early 
forms as follows: Hellilandh, DN, xu, 156, year 1427; af Helle- 
lande, DN, xt, 203, 1463; Hellilandh, DN, xu, 233, 1490; 
Halleland, 1563; and Helleland, 1603, 1666, and 1723. The origi- 
nal form here, in Rygg’s opinion, is Helliland; 2. Helland, in Lei- 
kangar, pron. haddland. The writings and dates are: i Helli- 
landhi, BK, 49 b (late XIVth c.); Hallaland, 1567; Helleiand, 
1603; Halleland, 1611, and Helleland, 1667, 1723. Source: Helli- 
land; 3. Halland, in Gulen, pron. halland. Here we have only 
modern records: Halleland, and Hellelandt, NRJ. u and 11; and 
Halleland, 1563, 1567, 1611, 1620, 1667, and 1723. The original 
is Hallaland (NGn). It is seen that in all three cases the first 
component of the original ends in -/J+vowel, and the second 
component is -land. In the present pronunciation the medial e 
has everywhere dropped, and the original element, -//+medial 
vowel, remains as -ddl- in Interior and Central Sogn, and in the 
equivalent of it in the name from Gulen. (In Outer Sogn ON UW 
does not become dl, ddl, but remains as // with palatal quality).‘ 

* Nynorsk etymologisk Ordbok. Oslo. 1919. 

‘In Fgrde Parish, Sunnfjord, the name Ulleland, is now pronounced ulla- 


land, but here the accent is on the last syllable, which protected the medial 
vowel. 
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In southwestern Norway, exclusive of Outer Sogn, and fur- 
ther, in the southwestern parts of Eastern Norway (i.e., West 
Agder, in part of East Agder, in Setesdalen, and Telemark) 
li>dl. The change is first recorded in 1438,5 but may have been 
present in the spoken language in parts of the area as early as the 
end of the XIVth century. In all cases the official form of the 
names remains with -/l- today. 

All the writings of the above three names have the medial 
e; they are mostly maintaining the traditional spelling long after 
the -e- had ceased to be pronounced. In the case of Hylland we 
have no Middle Norw. record. The earliest occ. has the form 
Hyland, 1567. This, however, is some 230 years after the date of 
earliest discovered form when a medial weak vowel had lapsed. 
But the process was slow, and belongs mainly to the Middle 
Norw. period. In some localities the contraction in names of the 
type here considered may have been much later. 

Visme. A 48. Pronounced vidbme, as given in NGn., where, 
however, the variant vibbne is also given. I have never heard the 
latter pronunciation. On the basis of the form vibbme Rygh con- 
siders two possible sources: Vinma@di and Vindmedi, with vin. 
f., ‘Gresgang,’ or vind, m. ‘Vind,’ as the first component. There 
being no corresponding word either in ON or in the present 
Norw. dialects, Rygh derives the second part -me from a deriva- 
tion of a neuter noun in m@di of a word corresponding to Ger. 
Mahd, f., and OE. mép, n., ‘Hgavl,’ or from a similarly derived 
word related to Ger. Matte, f., and OE méd, f., ‘Eng,’ English 
meadow, as the first part. However, if we assume vin as the origi- 
nal first part, there are objections to both suggestions for the 
second part: first, one would not expect a word meaning ‘Gres- 
gang’ to be combined with a word meaning ‘Hgavl’; and next, 
assuming that the second part is *médi, a cognate of OE méd, 
‘meadow,’ we would have a cpd. name with both parts of similar 
meaning, an objection that Rygh himself notes. Then he adds: 
‘Da Gaarden ligger hgit oppe paa en sterkt skraanende Terrasse, 
er dog vel Vindmez®@i (eller -m@di) det rette, forudsat at Formen 
i BK. er rigtig, hvad man dog ikke kan vere sikker paa da 
der findes mange Skrivfeil i dette Haandskrift.’ 


5 The instance is J Wdhlande, VM, p. 143. 
* VM, p. 113. For a list of earliest East Norwegian occs. see Seip’s Norsk 
Sprakhistorie til omkring 1370. Oslo. 1931, p. 238. 
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The assumption of the first component as vind, ‘wind,’ would 
be legitimate both formally and semantically; for in the com- 
bination -ndm- the d would easily drop; and, the Vibme farm 
lies on a high, open, and naturally windy place. Also I suppose it 
would be possible, though not very likely, that -ndm- could be- 
come -ddm-, and that would help to explain the writings with 
-d- in all occs. of the name after the first. These writings as in 
NGn are as follows: Vinmede, BK. 47 b; Vedene, 1563, Weden, 
1567; Vidnne, Vidme, 1603; Vedme, 1611; and Wedme, 1667 and 
1723. 

There is a remarkable consistency in the writing of -d- here. 
And were the first part originally vind, it would be no less re- 
markable that -n-, or -nd- nowhere appears in these seven writ- 
ings. Rygh recognized this difficulty, and he says: “Hvorledes de 
nuv. Udtaleformer ere blevne til. er ikke klart,” and later: ‘‘Der 
kan vel ogsaa vere Mulighed for anden Forklaring af dette 
Gaardsnavn; men ethvert Fors¢g paa Tydning vil vistnok blive 
en hgist uvis Gjetning, iser da da man ikke tgr vere fuldt 
sikker paa den eldste Forms Rigtighed.” However, -mede in the 
first writing is likely correct. There are objections to both vin, 
f., and vind, m., as the first component. But there is another pos- 
sibility, I think. 

The only words that can come in for consideration here are: 
ON vidr, m., ‘wood, forest,’ and vfdr, adj., ‘wide, broad.’ Of 
these the latter seems the more likely. We would then have a 
name compounded of vfdr, ‘broad,’ and médi, n., giving Vid- 
mé0di, ‘Broad Meadows.’ The shortening of i before -dm would 
be quite possible. In the writings given above, that for 1567 
might then indicate that the vowel was still long, but not much 
after that had become short, as the form Vidnne for 1603 would 
seem to indicate. And the change of dm to bm would not be un- 
natural. Such an assimilation is a necessary assumption of both 
the suggestions in NGn, but in these cases this d must again be 
restored to secure a combination -dm-. NGn says here: “‘Mulig 
kan Udtalen allerede temmelig tidlig have veret vaklende. 
Maaske kan i eldre Tid Vinm- tildels (ved Omsetning) vere 
blevet til *Vimn- og dette regelret til Vibn-, og tildels (ved en 
Slags Dissimilation) til Vidm- (havd den stadige Skrivemaade 
med d fra det 16de Aarh. af kunde tyde paa), og saa d vere 
gaaet over til 6 ved Paavirkning af den andre Udtale Vibn-.” 
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But, if Vidmédi is our source all this is avoided. The first 
writing with -me is of the year 1603, after which date all three 
writings have -me. (The writing Vidnne in 1603 is apparently an 
error for Viddme or Vibbme.) There is an abrupt break between 
the writings down to 1567 (incl.), and those of the XVIIth 
century. Do the two XVIth c. writings perhaps point to the fact 
that a form of the name such as Viddin, Viddi, also was employed 
in that century? As to the retention of 0 as d after a vowel in 
compounds, that is evidenced in many words in the dialects of 
Sogn, Voss, and Hardanger today (Hezgstad, VM, p. 59). 

The reduction in the second element of a name of the type 
Vidméoi began in the end of the ON period, but belongs mostly 
to the Middle Norw. period. Cf. the place-name Eystadum, 
written Eystaum in the year 1396 (VM. p. 60). Hence the name 
Vidmdédi may have been pronounced Vidmai as early as the last 
part of the XIVth c., that is at the time of the writing of the 
Bjorgynjer Kalfskinn, ca. 1390. 

KAArDAL. A 45. NGn says: “‘Udt. kao‘rdalen.”’ However the 
name is regularly used in the indef. form: kaw’rdal ; I have never 
heard it in the def. form. Nearly all the old and major farm- 
names in Aurland are of the indef. form, the only exceptions 
being Vangen and Stendalen; also Héidalen is now mostly 
called Hgidal. There are several minor names in the def. 
form, as: Skaaren, pron. skdr’i; Teigen, pron. taij’en, and A urvik, 
pron. aur‘v*tk, all of which are now seters, Almen, pron. alm’en, 
now a hayshed and storehouse, and Aargiene, pron. aur‘giadn, 
now a field. 

GeIsME. A 42. Pron. jaissme. This is a farm in the mountain- 
ous southeastern part of Flamsdalen. The terrain is rough and 
the farm is rather difficult of access. The following occs. of the 
name are recorded in NGn: i Geirsmid, BK. 47 a; Giedzmeid, 
DN, 1x, 793, date 1544; Gissme, 1611; Giedsme, 1667; and Giesme, 
Giedsmed, 1723. 

There is a local legend about the name, which was told me 
by my informant OD, and it runs as follows: \ ery long ago an 
outlaw by the name of Gjeir fled up there, and made for himself 
a home at a point somewhat beyond the site of the present 
Geisme homestead; “‘one can still see the tokens of it where his 
house had been, it is said.”” And the outlaw turned to the making 
of spears, in which he was skilled. “And from that Geisme got 
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its name.” I do not know whether O. Rygh knew the legend, but 
it is likely that he had been told it. Of course the story may have 
its basis in an actual happening. 

Rygh derives the name from ON geirr, m., ‘Spyd,’+either 
smio, f., ‘Forarbeidelse af Metaller,’ or smidr, m., ‘Smed.’ But, 
in the first place, it is remarkable that a farm of the age of Geisme 
should have been named after a craftsman; secondly, a different 
origin is definitely suggested in three of the four most important 
occs. Rygh seems to admit the first objection, when he says: 
“i nyere Tid bruges jo Haandverker-Betegnelser som Steds- 
navne, og ialfald et saadant Navn. Sitarin (Skomageren) synes 
at vere gammelt (S¢gtteren i Vefsen).”’ Then he adds: “I ethvert 
Tilfelde har her vel boet en Spydmand med lokalt Ry.” When 
Rygh here says: “‘In any case it may be assumed that a spear- 
smith with local renown lived here once,” we seem to read an- 
other thought between his lines: ‘but the name may not have 
originated with him.’ As to the element Geirr see further below. 

My second point had to do with the list of later occs. of the 
name Geisme. The next earliest is Giedzmeid. Here the first 
component definitely stands for Gjeds, gen. of the XVIth c. 
Dano-Norwegian literary form of Norw. Gjeit. gen. Gjeits. This 
form we find again in Giedsme, 1667; and in the Tax-Roll Outline 
(Matrikeludkast) for all the farms of Norway, 1723, appear the 
forms Giesme and Giedsmed. The -d- in these writings would have 
no reason if the original word were geirr. On the other hand the 
writing Gied- shows that the writer identified the first com- 
ponent with Norw. Gjeit. As a first component the gen. sg. 
Gjeits (ON geits) exhibits assimilation of -ts- to -ss- as early as 
the middle of the XIVth c. Consequently, at the time of the 
compiling of the BK the name Geitsmédi, would likely have 
already come to be pronounced Geissm@di and Geissmeai 
(with the new incoming pronunciation of the last part of the 
name). Further, the assimilation of rs>ss is recorded as early as 
1316 (Seip. lc. page 297). Therefore also a name Geirsmédi 
would, at the time of the writing of BK, have been pronounced 
geissm@o0i, and in the newer form Geissmai. Hence, as the writer 
of BK seems not to have had any documentary record before 
him, he must decide upon a proper literary form for the name, 
and he chose Geirsmid. 

In conclusion, the name Geisme seems to me to derive from 
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ON geit, n., in the gen. case, and mé0i, n., ‘meadow,’ identical 
with the second part of the name Vibme, as derived by O. Rygh. 

BEREKVAM. A 47. NGn: “Udt. berekvamm.” There are no 
occs. of the name in Old or Middle Norw. documents. Those 
listed in NGn are: Berrequam, 1603, 1611, 1667; and Bereqvuam, 
1723. Rygh derives the name from Beruhvammr., However at 
Berekvam they say Berrkvamm, and this is the regular pronun- 
ciation of the name as I have heard it by others in the parish. 

It is stony ground where the Berrkvamm houses stand; much 
of it seemed rock-bottom, with the bare rock coming to the 
surface here and there. 

I think the first component is ON berg, n., ‘cliff, rocky ground, 
rock bottom.’ As to the medial e, writings of a spurious -e- oc- 
curs frequently in place-names of the XVI-XVIIIth centuries. 
In Opstryn Parish, Nordfjord, for example, the name Bergstad, 
pron. Bersta, with the personal name Berg in the first part (OR), 
is written Berestad in 1603 and 1608, Berrestad in 1667 (Berstad 
in 1723); the name Berseter, Jostedal, pron. berrset, is written 
Berresater in 1666 (but Bersette in 1723); the name Turrvold, 
Vik, pron. turrvddl, is written Terrevoldt, 1603, and Torrewold, 
1611; again Hjerseggen, Lyster, pron. jers@jji, appears with -e- 
three times and without it twice. 

ToxkvaM. A 29. NGn: “Udt. takkvamm.” The following 
occs. are given: Tockham, NRJ. 11, 403; Taequam, DN. 1x, 792, 
1544 (a copy, while another copy has Targqvam); Thogquam, 
1563; Toqguam, 1567; Taquamb, 1603; Toguam, 1611, 1667; and 
Toqvam, 1723. In Ngn, xu, p. 113, under Tokkvam, the Editor 
notes that Magnus Olsen is inclined to think that the name is the 
same originally as Takkvam in Haus, which appears as Pak- 
kuammir in DN. xu, 81, 1371, and as Dakkwammir, DN. xu, 
161, 1427, where the first component is ON jak, n., in the mean- 
ing “‘Tagnever.’ Dr. Kjer is inclined to accept the view of the 
identity of the two names, and that in Tokkvam then the a suf- 
fered a kind of w-umlaut, caused by the v in the next syllable. 
Such an umlaut is thought to have operated in the name 
Faavang, from earlier Fgdvangr, in Ringebu (NGn, p. 5). The 
element Tok of Tokkvam is then also identified with those of the 
names Takilo (pron. tak/é) in Eid, Nordfjord, and Takle (pron. 
takkle) in Lavik and Brekke Parish. 

The only name in the above referred-to discussions that is 
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assumed to be originally the same name as Tokkvam is Tak- 
kvam in Haus, Nordhordland. But if we wish to assume that a kind 
of u(w)-umlaut has operated in the name Tokkvam, we are at 
once in difficulty, for in the only other instance of the name 
(with -kvam in the second part), the umlaut does not operate: 
the name is pronounced ¢akkvam today. The first component of 
Tokkvam is also.compared with, and identified with, that of 
Takkle and Taklo (see above). In these two names the first ele- 
ment seems clearly to be ON pak; all the writings of Takkle, 
from a Paklaam, DN, u, 153, year 1331, down, and likewise those 
of Taklo, from Paklo, DN, x, 36, year 1339, down to Tachlov, 
‘” 73, have a, with the sole exception of the form Thorklo of 
1567 (of the two names there are 26 writings with a, only one not 
with a). Also the pronunciation has -a- today in both cases. 
Only three writings of the name Takkvam, Nordhordland, are 
available to me; these are with -a- (see above). 

On the other hand the name Tokkvam is written with -o- in the 
earliest mention, and also -o- in most of the later mentions down 
to Togvam in 1723. This would surely seem to suggest that the 
vowel of the first component was originally o or 6. The first com- 
ponent might then have been ON #6, ‘meadow’; this it could very 
well be, so far as the situation at Tokkvam is concerned. The 
writing Tockham may have been intended for either Tokvam 
(with 6). or tockvam (with &). The shortening of 6 before ko 
would be natural. The form Thogquam would seem to reflect 
this shortening. Such shortening may antedate considerably 
the date of this writing of 1563. But traditional writings persist 
long after sound changes in the spoken form. However the writ- 
ing Taguamb in 1603, presents a difficulty (even if we would dis- 
regard the strange writing Taeguam (and its variant Targvam). 
It is difficult to account for this writing if the name had always 
been pronounced with an o-vowel. On the other hand, from the 
point of view that the original vowel were a, but at the date of 
this document of 1603, was o, the writing Taguamb could be re- 
garded as a form taken over from a much earlier document that 
has not been preserved. 

NesBg. A 22. Two occs. are given in NGn, both written 
Nesbge, dates 1667 and 1723. The derivation from Neztiber 
(NGn) is certainly correct, but the pronunciation given, nesspé, 
is incorrect. It is pronounced nessp¢ at Nesb¢, and by everyone 
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else in Vangen Parish whom I heard use it. It therefore differs 
from Nesbé in Bremanger, Nordfjord, which is pronounced 
ness pé (NGn, p. 380). 

Aurvixyji. A 23. NGn: “Udt. aurvikji.” To this is to be added 
that it is sometimes pronounced urvik, especially at Aurvikji, 
sometimes elsewhere. At Vangen and Onstad they said eur- 
vikji, which is to be regarded the correct form. I used the form 
Urvik under words with long u, in my Phonology of the Dialect 
of Aurland. This work was based on studies carried on in Aurland 
in the summer of 1912. But when in 1926 I began my investiga- 
tion of the place-names of Aurland I found that the regular pro- 
nunciation was eurv*ikji.? OR lists the two occs: ‘“Wruig, 1667 
(dde), and Urvigen, 1723 (da Underbrug til Oium).” It is a 
seter belonging to @ium now. OR further adds: “Efter den 
opgivne Udtale Aurvik. Alm. skr. Urvik.” About these two 
forms I have elsewhere written:® ““These are from the period of 
unreliable writings, hence the U-forms are without significance 
for the problem of the origin of the name. The case differs, from 
the others considered above, only in this that the monophthongal 
form has established itself in the pronunciation.” It will be 
proper here to add a few words about the writing Udland for 
Aurland.® 

In Rygh’s listing of occs. of the name Aurland the earliest 
monophthongal form is J Wdhlandhe, DN, 1, 554, year 1438. Then 
comes Orlandh, DN, ur, 603, 1454. Here the form Aurland is 
turned into Danish (as ON haugr, ODan. hégh, now hpi). The 
next instance has the form Wiland, NRJ. ut, 402, ca. 1540; 
this is an effort to give Udland the literary spelling (as Early Dan. 
vold and voll for vodl). It would appear that the form Udland 
had gained ground as a spoken form during the century. Next in 
a charter of the year 1544 we actually have Audland, the correct 
local form. But this is followed by Vdland again in 1563, 1603 
and 1611, finally by Vrland, 1667, and Urland in the Tax-Roll of 
1723. These two last are in the nature of a compromise between 


7 I was at Nesb¢ and Aurvik two days in July, 1932. 

§ “On the Place-names of Aurland Parish in Sogn, Norway,” Saga-Book of 
the Viking Society for Northern Research (London), Vol. x1, 1935, p. 10. 

* The name Aurland appears a number of times in the Egils saga and in the 
Fornmannasegur ; also in Charter DN. VII, 115, date 1322, and in other charters 
down to 1409. In Charter DN. I, 517, of 1428 it is written A wrlande (Dat. case). 
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Aurland and Udland. These two are of the same period as the 
forms Wrvig and Urvigen for Aurvik. In the same period Aur- 
dalen came to be written, and to some extent pronounced, 
Urdal. It was apparently Urvik that received widest acceptance. 

How did the pronunciation Udland come about? To under- 
stand the wherefore of the flood of miswritings in the tax-rolls 
(and other kinds of documents as well) we must bear in mind 
that the language situation was a very complicated one in these 
centuries. Danish had become the official medium. Many of the 
scribes were Danes, many others no doubt were Norwegians, who 
had been trained in the new literary form, and who now spoke 
Danish. There can be no doubt that many writers made the effort 
to set down the names correctly as they were pronounced. But it 
is also evident that many of them consciously altered the names 
in accordance with the new orthography. As we examine these 
names we see that it is not the historical and official form Aur- 
land that the scribes are operating with, it is the local pronuncia- 
tion of it: Audland. But in nearly all the instances of it occurring 
in the next 300 years they fail to hear and write the correct form. 

It is apparent everywhere that one of the things that gave 
most trouble was the writing of the diphthong aw. 

I have examined the writing of those names in Interior and 
Central Sogn that had aw originally, and have au (pron. eu and 
eu) as now pronounced. And with these before us, the conclusion 
seems to me inescapable that, first, the writing Udland, and vari- 
ants of it, has nothing directly to do with the pronunciation 
Urland; and secondly, the writing Udland was a more or less 
consistently practiced modification of the form Audland: the 
diphthong au was written wu. The names and the new writings are: 
Hausum, in Sogndal, pron. hausa. It is written Hussem, 1563, 
Husum, 1567, Huszumb, 1666, and Huusum, 1723 (it is written 
it Haussom in 1421, and Housum, 1661; Haukaasen, in Sogndal, 
pron. haukaosen, is written Hugaasen; Hanehaug, pron. hana- 
haug, written Hannehug, NRJ. 11, 385, 387; Haukenes, pron. 
pron. haukanaes, written Hukenes, 1667, and Huchenes, 1723; 
the name Hauge in Lerdal is mostly written with the diphthong, 
but in VRJ. m1, 401, it is written Hwge; and the name Haug, in 
Sogndal, shows several correct forms, but NRJ. 1, 390, has 
Hwge. On the other hand, if the meaning of the word is clear it 
is translated. Thus Haustackre, in Sogndal, is written H¢stagger, 
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1611, Héstager, 1666 and 1723. Nauteskreen, in Balestrand, is 
written Nédiskreen, 1667, and N¢édschreen, 1723, while Rauboten 
Balestrand, is written Rédebotten, 1667 (in which the second ele- 
ment is not understood). 

Finally, it must have been rather difficult for a writer who did 
not himself speak the dialect, to recognize the diphthongal 
quality of the aw in the name Audland. To-day this diphthong 
is short: euddland. It seems likely that when the // (here from rl) 
had become d/ the diphthong would soon tend to become short. 
And then to a writer who did not himself speak the dialect, this 
short eu (of aud-) could be confused with the old long u, which at 
that time had already assumed the diphthongal form ‘#, that 
it has to-day in Aurland, and in general in Southwest Norw. 
dialects. 

MsteRBo. A 24. OR says “Kaldes au‘rdalen,” and records the 
writings Vrdall, 1563, 1603, Ourdall, 1563, and QOsterbgée, 1667, 
1723. 1 am able now to give fuller information about the names in 
this region. My informants are several middle-aged and elderly 
persons, one of them a native of Osterbg. The name Qsterb¢ is 
pronounced @Offstebé, or also by many Ysterbé. Less reliable 
speakers may say Qsterbé; and among these one, who was in 
command of good dialect pronunciation, said Ysterbj. The term 
Aurdalen, as generally used, comprises both the valley and the 
place Osterb¢g; but on that account, some, to make sure that they 
will be understood to mean the valley, say Osterbédaln (or Y ster- 
bédaln. As indicated above the name Aurdal was replaced by 
OMsterb¢ as the official name in the XVIIth century. Rygh says 
here: “Det synes rimelig at det senere Navn egentlig er at forstaa 
som Wvstebé (<@fstiber). den gverste Gaard (jfir. GN 22.” This 
is further verified now by the above. 

VANGEN. A 9. OR: “Udt. va’njen.” I have only one thing to 
add here: the name is now also pronounced vainjen in East 
Aurland. Cf. bangen, adj., ‘afraid,’ in E. Aurland pronounced 
ba‘njen, but also by many bai‘njen. The form vainjen is, I think, of 
recent origin: the last two generations. The diphthongization 
before -nj is no doubt due to the quality of the a as a (in J. 
Storm’s system). But it might be due, perhaps, to the fact that 
the normal diphthongization of -eng to -aing before a front vowel 
is found now in so many words that it tends to be carried over 
into the combination ang+front vowel. 
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SKJERDAL. A. L. OR: “Udt. sjér‘dal.”” However the name is 
also pronounced sjirdal. The latter pronunciation is as common 
as sjerdal among older people, and was apparently more general 
a century ago than now. I regard the form sjirdal as the historical 
and correct form. See further below. Here I shall list the writings 
in the past, as recorded in NGn. p. 108. They are: i Skirdal, BK 
47 a; i Skirdale (gvre), BK 47 b; Skirdall, NRJ. 111, 403: Skirdal, 
1563; Skeerdall, Skierdall, 1603; Schirdall, 1611; Schierdall, 1667; 
Schierdal, 1723. Rygh considered that the first component would 
be a river name, Skiré from skérr, adj., ‘ren, klar.’ This I believe 
to be correct. And, on account of the pronunciation, Rygh re- 
marked “Naar langt i nu er blevet til en aaben e-Lyd, maa i 
allerede tidlig vere forkortet til i.” However, the original i re- 
mains in the minority pronunciation of the present and the recent 
past. How is the majority pronunciation of the present to be 
accounted for? 

The four earliest writings are with i (where the i stands for #). 
The form Skeerdall, 1603, can hardly stand for anything else 
than Skirdal. In this same year the spelling Skierdall, begins to 
appear; but the -i- form reappears in Schirdall, 1611. The writing 
Skier- no doubt stood for skjer-; the spelling with -ie- is retained 
in the last two writings (see above). In looking for a possible 
cause of this change we cannot afford to leave out of account the 
name of the mountain Skjerseggji. Skjerseggji is a high moun- 
tain with a very sharp peak; it stands about 34 of a (Norw.) 
mile from the three Skjerdal farmsteads, in the upper end of the 
Skjerdal Valley, and at the upper turn of the Skjerdalselvi. The 
Skjerdal seter lies at the bend of the river; and the valley at 
this point was called Skjersdaln by my informant (J.S.), who 
also called the mountain by the variant form of Skjersdalseggji. 
My thought is that the element Skjzr- which appears in the 
name Skjerseggji. began ca. or somewhat before, 1600 to be 
used by many speakers also in the name Skjirdal. That the name 
of the mountain with its striking top should come to have this 
influence upon the form of the name of the valley and the farm- 
stead at a time long after the old name of the river had been for- 
gotten, and replaced by the name Skjirdalselvi, is not surprising. 
My explanation makes the change from skérdal to skjerdal not 
a phonological process, but a transfer of the element skjer- to 
the name Skirdal, resulting in the form Skjerdal. 
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Especially in the XIXth century the pronunciation with 
-er- came to be widely accepted. But even to-day the dual pro- 
nunciation the of name remains. Many speakers say Skjerdal, but 
some say Skjirdal. The very same speaker will once say Skjerdal, 
at another time Skjirdal. I have also heard the following variant 
forms: Skjerdalsgar and Skjirdalsgar; Skjerdalselvi and Skjir- 
dalselvi; Skjerdalsviddai (The Skjerdal Plateau), and Skjer- 
dalsvare, ‘Skjerdal’s Signal Rock,’ but Skjirdalsvottni, ‘The 
Skjerdal Lakes.’ In conclusion, a word about the name Skjers- 
eggji. The 2nd component is ON egg, f., ‘edge’; the first part 
would seem to be dialectal skjer, n., ‘plowshare,’ hence: Skjezrs- 
eggji, ‘The Plowshare Edge.’ 

GEORGE T, FLom 

Fort Myers, Fla. 














INTONATION AND WORD ORDER IN GERMAN 
NARRATIVE STYLE 


In PMLA, v1 (1941), 1150-1162, Leo Spitzer has devoted a 
careful investigation to the ‘“‘absolute inversion” in Modern 
French, i.e. to the cases where the verb stands at the beginning 
of affirmative sentences. At the same time, he has alluded to 
similar cases in German and stressed the stylistic differences be- 
tween the German and French constructions. He seems right in 
vindicating, contrary to Lerch,’ the popular character of ex- 
pressions like “Kommt (plétzlich) ein Bauer daher’?” and in 
detecting the bookish flavor of “‘Es kam einmal ein Biuerlein.” 
But his controversy with Lerch revives the old controversy a- 
to the origin and character of the “absolute inversion” in Mod- 
ern High German and invites us to look once more into the 
problem. There must be something unsatisfactory in the state- 
ments of Paul® and Behaghel,‘ if they leave room for such diss 
sension between scholars. Nor are sentences like “Kam einmal 
ein Bauerlein” and ““Kommt (plétzlich) ein Bauer daher” of 
equal stylistic value, though they both belong to the same pat- 
tern, the pattern of narration (Erzdhlung) as opposed to report 
(Bericht). Our investigation will start at this point. Too little 
attention has been paid to such collective patterns, which come 
between the grammatical categories and individual emotion. 

The characteristics of narrative, as opposed to report, are: 
transposition (Umlagerung des Tons), occurrence (Ingression, 
Einsatz der Handlung), and connection (Ankniipfung). 

By “transposition” I mean the fact that the narrator 
transfers himself and his listeners into the past, in the expecta- 
tion of events to happen. “Occurrence” signifies the actual 
happening of those events, with more or less surprise involved 
for those who listen; while “connection” is the act of proceeding 
from one such event to another, still under the influence of 
“transposition.” 

Transposition is indicated, first of all, by the use of a preterit 


1 E. Lerch, “Die Inversion im modernen Franzisisch.” Mélanges de Lin- 
guistique offerts a Ch. Bally (1939), p. 364. 2? Loc. cit., p. 1159. 

*H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, mm, 65 ff. 

‘0. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax. Eine geschichtliche Darstellung, tv (1932), 
30 ff. 
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tense. But this way of expression is by no means unequivocal, 
since the same tense may also serve in reports. The report of a 
past event differs from narrative in so far as it represents the 
past from the viewpoint of the present, instead of transferring 
the present into the past. Therefore, apart from a past tense, 
language will avail itself of temporal adverbs giving, as it were, 
the key-note of the narrative: “Once upon a time,” “Es war 
einmal,”’ “Il y avait une fois,” etc. But prior to the use of such 
phrases, which presuppose a certain amount of tradition in the 
art of narrative, there is the use of the absolute inversion: the 
verb standing at the beginning of the sentence denotes a change 
of pitch in the voice,’ and this change of pitch represents the 
phonetic equivalent of our transposition into the past and of 
our expectation of its events; for there is a “lack of finality”’ in 
these introductions to narrative similar in a way to question 
pitch:* “Kam einmal ein Bauerlein,” “Gang i do geschdert ganz 
riebig febei,’’’ “‘Gii ich doo emool ofen Greifenstaa,’’® etc. 
The importance of intonation as a means of distinguishing 
different categories of sentences, has long been recognized, but 
attention has been paid chiefly to questions, parenthetical 
clauses,® and “categorical statements implying doubt, hesita- 
tion, or uncompleted thought.’"® No mention seems to have 
been made of the change of pitch in narration—perhaps because 
it seemed an issue of minor importance. One might expect Sie- 
vers’ sound analysis to deal with the matter. But as far as I can 
see, the “‘Schallanalyse” has not been applied to the study of 
stylistic patterns. In his comparison between the “‘real narrative 
tone” (“‘wahrer Erzahlerton’’) of Gottfried von Strassburg and 
of Hartmann von Aue, Sievers himself disregards the difference 
between narrative and report, since he takes for examples “Ein 
hérre in Parmenie was,” which is a bit of true narrative, and 
“Ein ritter sé geléret was daz er an den buochen las,” which, on 


5 According to my intonation, which is a High German one, this change of 
pitch would be a rise of the voice; but see E. Sievers, Rhythmisch-melodische 
Studien (1912), p. 115 and footnote, on the difference between the Northern and 
Southern systems of intonation. 

6H. E. Palmer, English Intonation (1924), p. 78. 

7 Staedele, Mundart von Stahringen, in Behaghel, loc. cit., p. 39. 

8 Béttger, Satzbau der erzgebirgischen Mundart, in Behaghel, loc. cit., p. 39. 

* Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, 5. Auflage, 1901, p. 252. 

10 Palmer, Joc. cit., pp. 79 and 86. 
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the contrary, is exclusively a report." Elsewhere, as in Sievers’ 
edition of the Edda, the peculiarities of transposition seem to be 
merged within the vaster terms of Normal- and Umlegstimme.” 

Accordingly, the relationship between musical pitch and 
word order has not been given its due importance. The most 
obvious example is the connection of absolute inversion with 
question pitch in general (formal yes-or-no) questions.” As far 
as affirmative sentences (including narration) are concerned, 
the plurality of reasons which may account for the absolute in- 
version, has often been emphasized: the interrelationship of 
logical and psychological, of rhythmical and phonetical circum- 
stances," as well as the complication added by the fact that the 
verb itself may be an important or an unimportant element, the 
initial place in the sentence emphatic or unemphatic.“ But 
whereas the réle played by rhythm (dynamical accentuation) 
has been fully appreciated," only the scantiest mention has been 
made of the musical accent.!” 

The verb standing at the beginning of the sentence could, 
among other things, indicate the slight change of pitch character- 
istic of transposition because this was mot its customary place. 
Our theory thus involves the supremacy of the so-called “direct 
order” (subject—predicate) and the negation of the theory by 
Braune™* that the verb was originally entirely free to occupy 


FE. Sievers, “Uber Sprachmelodisches in der deutschen Dichtung” (1901), 
in Rhythmisch-melodische Studien, p. 72. 

12 E. Sievers, Die Eddalieder, Abh. der siichs. Akad. der Wiss., phil.-hist. K1., 
xxxvu, Nr. m1, 172; Nr. m1, 169 ff. Note the “Umlegstimme” at the beginning 
of “Baldrs Draumar,” “Gripissp4,”’ “Fafnism4l,” “Gathranarkvidha” I, ““Odd- 
ranar gratr,” etc. 

18 “Tnversion is the regular and almost invariable way of showing that a 
sentence is a question,” H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, 
1937, p. 285. Alan H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language, 1932, p. 311, 
says: “Hence it would seem that the inverted word order “Whom did you see,” 
for all its present interrogative feeling, is as a historical fact, purely accidental.” 
His arguments, however, do not apply to general questions. 

“4 E. Richter, ZRPh, xu, 9 ff.; McKnight, JEGPh, 1, 136 ff.; Cl. Biener, 
ZfdA, L1x, 127 ff. % McKnight, loc. cit., p. 214. 

6 J. Wackernagel, JF, 1, 333 ff.; J. Ries, Die Stellung von Subjekt und Prédi- 
katsverbum im Heliand (1880); Wortstellung im Beowulf (1907). 

17 E.g. Biener, loc. cit., p. 130. 

18 W. Braune, “Zur Lehre von der deutschen Wortstellung.” Forschungen zur 
deutschen Philologie. Festgabe fiir R. Hildebrand (1894), p. 34 ff. 
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any place within the sentence. If freedom existed, it was the 
freedom to employ the indirect order whenever special conditions 
advocated a departure from the rule.'® 

Once the listener had been transferred into the past, in the 
expectation of events, there would arise the necessity of ac- 
quainting him with the thing that happened, even with a whole 
series of events. In such a case, a temporal adverb (“then,” 
“then suddenly,” “at that time,” etc.) would suggest itself. The 
verb itself, in initial position, bearing a strong accent, was used 
likewise, especially when the verbal action was in itself signifi- 
cant; e.g. Otfrid (ed. Kelle) 1, 4, 23, “‘Hintarquam tho harto 
ther furisto éwarto”’; Iv, 12, 13, “Sah ein zi andremo, in herzen 
was in ango’’; ““Kommt (plétzlich) ein Bauer daher,” etc. Here 
“the idea of activity is prominent.’”° On the other hand, when 
only a transition to some other phase of the narrative was in- 
tended, the verb in initial position, mostly followed by a connect- 
ing dé (then), stood without emphasis, but in somewhat higher 
pitch, just as in the case of transposition: Otfrid, 1, 6, 1, ““Fuar 
tho sca Maria,” etc. It is well known that the OHG temporal 
adverb dé has an exclusively past meaning. Since narrative in 
the historical present, now frequent enough in the dialects,” 
was not customary at that time, this denotes only that dé was 
not used for the future, where danne, sér, would be employed 
instead. There is nothing in the etymology of dé which limits it 
to such a use (dé is generally considered to be the accusative 
feminine of the ¢o- demonstrative).” Only by its frequent oc- 
currence in narrative had it become linked with the idea of the 
past. There is some evidence that it was the connecting dé, 
rather than the “occurring” one, which caused this restriction 
of meaning. For the form that survived was the enclitic and pro- 
clitic one, without a diphthong, not the stressed one, dhuo, 
which had developed a diphthong according to the rules of OHG 
phonology. 

Otfrid’s liber evangeliorum abounds with examples of all 
these stages of narrative. Transposition: 111, 20, 1, 


19 Cf. McKnight, loc. cit., p. 214; Biener, Joc. cit., p. 129. 

20 G. O. Curme, JEGPh, xxtv, 256. 

*1 See F. Maurer, Untersuchungen tiber die deutsche Verbstellung in ihrer ge- 
schichtlichen Entwicklung (1926). Germ. Bibl. 1/21, p. 200. 

=F. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 11. Auflage, 
1934, article da. 
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Gisah tho druhtin einan man ... rv, 9, 1, Gistuant thera ziti guati thaz man 
opphoroti... m, 4, 5, Fuar er thuruh Samariam, zi einera burg er thar tho 
quam.... 


Transposition followed by occurrence: 


v, 5, 1, Quam Maria sliumo in uuar tho zen jungoron sar, deta si in sar mari thaz 
er firstolan uuari. Tho liefun sar, so du uueist, thia nan minnotun meist . . .1, 5, 
1, Uuard after thiu irscritan sar, so moht es sin ein halb jar. . . . Tho quam boto 
fona gote . . . v, 10, 1, Sih nahtun sie do alle zi deme kastelle, thara zen iro selidon 
mit dhesen selben redinon. . . . Tho det er, selb so er uuolti, ioh rumor faran scolti. 
. .. Tho nottun sie nan ginuagi thaz er mit in giangi. .. . 


Connecting dé occurs passim. It was, in fact, after an exhaustive 
study of Otfrid that it occurred to me to make this threefold 
distinction. However, it must be emphasized that his poem is 
very far from uniformity in this respect. The monk of Weissen- 
burg was too poor a stylist to follow or to adopt any definite 
pattern of narrative. We may find direct order as well, e.g. in 
1, 19, 1, 

Joseph io thes sinthes, er huatte thes kindes, was thionostman guater, bisuorgeta 
ouh thia muater. Ther engil sprah imo zua .. ., 


or long stretches with verb+dé6, where we should expect a more 
marked stressing of the high-lights; e.g. m1, 20, 1, 

Gisah tho druhtin einan man blintan giboranan, Fragetun tho thanana thie sine 
holdun thegana. . . . Gab er tho wortun bliden antuurti then sinen. . . . Uuoraht 


er tho ein horo. ... Nant er imo ein uuazar. . . . Tho hintarquamun gahun thie 
nan er gisahun, etc. 


In late OHG, the absolute inversion gradually disappeared, 
and it vanished completely within the period of early MHG. 
There happened at that time what Braune has called the “‘cover- 
ing” of the verb in initial position (gedeckte Anfangsstellung) ; by 
means of dé, in the case of connection or occurrence, mostly by 
means of ez in the case of transposition. This deputy-subject 
(Schein-Subjekt, Vorbote des Subjekts) is by no means limited to 
narration; among the instances gathered by the Deutsches 
W orterbuch \et us quote: 


ez sint in mime hase unkunde degene (Nib. 84, 2). 
It was used wherever such an introducton might serve to push 


the psychological predicate or goal of discourse to the unwonted 
and therefore more emphatic place at the end of the sentence.™ 


% E. Richter, loc. cit., pp. 24, 30. 
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(Balance-Inversion, according to Fowler).“ But as a matter of 
fact, report favored a word order like Merigarto: 


Ein mere ist giliberot; Ein uuizzer prunno pt Réme springit vili scéni; Zuéne 
prunnen sint in Sicilia,™ 


and the ez, according to the Dt. Wb., occurs “namentlich gern 
zu Eingang oder im Fortgang einer Erzaihlung, daher ihm der 
Name des erzdhlenden eignen kénnte”’; e.g.: “Ez wuochs in Bur- 
gonden ein schoene magedin; es war ein Mann im Lande Uz; 
es war ein Kénig in Thule,” etc. It did thrive best as a welcome 
aid to bring about the transposition, the narrative style thus 
re-asserting itself, in spite of the gains realized by report and 
affirmation. 

For indeed the replacement of the indirect by the direct 
order may be viewed from such an angle. The importance of 
report should not be minimized; it tends to supplant narration, 
as is proved by the fact that the tenses peculiar to report often 
supersede those of narration. Thus in modern French as well as 
in the southern dialects of Modern German, the past indefinite 
has taken the place of the past definite. Caution is needed in 
referring to remoter periods of language, when tense had scarcely 
developed out of aspect. But we may point to the fact that in 
most of the Indo-European languages the Indo-European im- 
perfect was replaced by the aorist or perfect, which both had 
denoted report before they adapted themselves to narration.* 
If a longer narrative past be granted to the aorist than to the 
perfect,” one might even believe in a persistent tendency within 
a certain speech group, since we find Indo-European perfect and 
direct order in French and German, Indo-European aorist and 
indirect order e.g. in South Slavic.” 

But apart from the influence exercised by affirmation and 
report, there was still another reason for the complete disap- 
pearance of the absolute inversion in the texts of MHG. It is 


*% Toc. cit., p. 286. 

% W. Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch, 9. Auflage (1928), p. 158, v. 39; 
159, v. 44 and 80. 

* K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der idg. Sprachen (1903) 
p. 562 f. 27 But see ibidem, p. 566. 

8 Cf. L. H. Gray, Foundations of Language (1939), pp. 214, 234. 
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likely that there was the desire to avoid, in writing, a possible 
confusion between narrative and interrogaiion. (A contamination 
between both has indeed been assumed by Behaghel,?® who thus 
accounts for certain cases of absolute inversion in early Modern 
German.) It will be noticed that languages where the verb moves 
freely to the place at the head of the sentence either use inter- 
rogative particles, like Latin -ne, nonne, num, or eventually help 
themselves by using initial interrogation marks, like Spanish. 
For if intonation, according to Viétor,®° may be called a spoken 
punctuation, punctuation certainly is a written intonation. For 
a similar reason absolute inversion is still tolerated in German, 
when the verb is followed by certain particles, like doch, which 
act as signals, showing the true nature of the sentence. 

This assumption of ours implies that in spoken language sur- 
vivals of the former freedom may have subsisted, linking the 
eleventh century with the fifteenth, when absolute inversion 
again turns up in German. Such a connection has in fact been 
assumed by Curme: “A modern construction corresponding 
closely to a much older construction, is usually a survival of the 
older form of expression.’ On the contrary, Maurer® and Be- 
haghel® have denied this possibility, asserting that according 
to the texts the new inversion was due to Latin influence only. 
Perhaps one had better say that Latin influence helped to break, 
in written language only, the inveterate habit of avoiding the 
verb at the head of the sentence, whereas it would not have been 
able to affect popular speech too, if such a tendency had not 
subsisted in German spoken language. 

Reconsidering now the question whether the cases of ab- 
solute inversion in modern German are popular or bookish in 
character, we shall decide that the Latin influence, exercised in 
favor of inversion in written language, does not impair the popu- 
lar character of this old German construction. Yet there is 
another aspect of the problem. 

Both narrative and report occur in popular speech; but there 
is no doubt that report is far more common. Until now, only the 
emotive side of narration has been considered; terms have 


2 Loc. cit., p. 39. 8 W. Viétor, Elemente der Phonetik (1894), p. 292. 


3 JEGPh, xx1v, 256. ® Loc. cit., pp. 198, 211. 
% Loc. cit., p. 39. 
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been used like: A ffekt,* Erregung,® leidenschaftliche Erregung,® 
pathetic order,” spirited narrative,** lebhafte Erzadhlung,® in order 
to describe the circumstances under which the indirect order 
tends to prevail. One should have stressed likewise a certain 
poetic quality inherent to narration—an element of imagina- 
tion, unreality, idealism, which marks what we have called the 
transposition. This accounts for the predilection of poets for the 
specifically narrative style and its inversions (Storm and Stress, 
Goethe, poets of the Wars of Liberation), and for the compara- 
tively modest part which it plays elsewhere. Languages which 
decided for the word order: verb—subject—object, like Arabic,* 
may be said to have preserved an archaic feature, owing perhaps 
to their great veneration for the tales and legends referring to 
their tribal past. 

We may ask whether our theory: inversion as a means of 
indicating intonation, applies to any other pattern except in- 
terrogation and narration, and whether it helps to explain in- 
version in any other language than the German. 

It seems to play some part in enumeration, a pattern which 
Spitzer has also analyzed in his article.“ He stresses the tendency 
to reduce the verb in bulk and to make it the equal of a temporal 
adverb or particle, like item (Link-Inversion, according to Fow- 
ler). I think that in such cases the verb standing at the head 
of the sentence may also indicate that the idea expressed before 
was incomplete and is being continued by the very sentence 
which starts in such an unusual manner, because the pitch of 
voice is supposed to take up at the former level. 

Finally, absolute inversion occurs in modern English in the 
case of quotation (Sign-post Inversion, according to Fowler), 
when we are to be transferred into the circumstances of the 
quoted person, whether they belong to the past or to the present, 
with our expectation aroused as to the words that follow: 
“Experts have been asked their opinion. General X. affirms that 
the blackout has been a success. Says the General: ‘The black- 
out was 99% perfect.’ ” 

As Professor Aron points out to me, such inversions, es- 


* Behaghel, loc. cit., p. 39; * Maurer, loc. cit., p. 200; * H. Winkler, Anz. 
f.d. A., xxvu, 297; ** McKnight, loc. cit., p. 141; * Curme, Joc. cit., p. 25€; 
* H. Reis, ZfdPh, xxx, 227. “ L. H. Gray, loc. cit., p. 239. 

“ Loc. cit., p. 1152. ® Loc. cit., p. 286. 
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pecially in the present tense, have been used in New England 
for quite a while (si=sez i=says I), but in recent years they 
seem to have spread considerably in colloquial English, owing 
perhaps to the influence of journalists and “smart’’ writers. But 
at any rate, whether they be a “natural” development or the 
outcome of a literary fashion, they may serve as a specimen of 
the relationship which still exists between word order and in- 
tonation. For as a rule, modern English, like French and 
German, has separated these two elements of speech, fixing word 
order according to rules derived from the patterns of assertion 
and report, and leaving the important element of intonation 
(“Der Ton macht die Musik,” they say in German) to the in- 
itiative of the speaker. 
HELEN ADOLF 
Altoona Undergraduate Center 
Pennsylvania State College 











THREE OLD FRENCH SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH 
‘ARRIV-AL,’ ‘WITHDRAW-AL’ TYPE 


1, That the pattern of verbal abstracts in English repre- 
sented by words like arrival, survival, upheaval, withdrawal is of 
Romance origin, is a generally accepted view.' However, the 
exact Old French sources of the English suffix do not appear to 
have been ascertained. The reason for this seems to be the curi- 
ous fact that the three Old French endings which, after their 
introduction into English and subsequent merger into the one 
derivational element -a/l, fared so remarkably well in Elizabethan 
English, were not destined to meet with any notable success on 
their native ground. So limited, indeed, was their importance 
for the /angue d’oil and so early the date of their disappearance 
that two of them could altogether be overlooked by such keen 
observers of Old French word-formation as Nyrop? and Meyer- 
Liibke;’ nor is there any mention of substantival -a/ in the vari- 
ous treatises of Darmesteter* and in the special monograph of 
Nathan, prepared under the guidance of Gréber.’ 

2. The first source of -al is OF r. -aille, well-known as serving 
to produce collective substantives from nominal bases (valet- 
aille), but originally also resorted to in order to derive ab- 
stract substantives from verbal bases. Examples in point are:* 


arrestaille ‘abode’ fiancaille ‘pledge’ 
arrivaille ‘arrival’ finaille ‘end’ 
assemblaille ‘meeting,’ ‘agree- gripaille ‘robbery’ 
ment’ herbergeaille ‘lodging’ 
bataille ‘fighting’ provaille ‘proof’ 
encomengaille ‘beginning’ proveaille ‘provision’ 
1 Herbert Koziol, Handbuch der englischen Wortbildungslehre (Heidelberg, 
1937), §484. 


2K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, vol. 11, Formation 
des mots (Copenhague, 1908), §§206, 300-03, 407. 

> W. Meyer-Liibke, Historische Grammatik der franzisischen Sprache, part 
Il, Wortbildungslehre (Heidelberg, 1921), pp. 100-01. 

4 Arséne Darmesteter, Cours de grammaire historique de la langue frangaise, 
ed. L. Sudre, vol. m1 (Paris, s. d.); idem, Traité de la formation de la langue fran- 
caise, included in Dictionnaire Général. 

5 N. Nathan, Das lateinische Suffix -dlis im Franzisischen, Diss. Strassburg, 
1886. 

* The material for this part of the note has been extracted from Godefroy, 
Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue francaise and Tobler-Lommatzsch, Alifran- 
zdsisches W orterbuch. 
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endevinaille ‘guessing’ repentaille ‘repentance’ 
entraille ‘entry’ remembraille ‘recollection’ 
enviaille ‘challenge’ soustenaille ‘support’ 
espiaille ‘spying’ trovaille ‘find’ 


Meyer-Liibke certainly was justified in connecting this type, 
whose vestiges are encountered in other mediaeval Romance 
dialects,’ with. the Latin pattern Sdturndlia, sponsdlia through 
the medium of such derivatives as OFr. fiailles, mortailles, nogail- 
les, relevailles. The main idea underlying these formations was 
that of a religious feast or otherwise solemn event in the life of 
man; this implication, noticeably weakened in some of the Old 
French words, reappears in English derivatives of Romance and 
Germanic stock alike, cf. espousal, betrothal. Owing to their 
association with this group of words, bridal and burial, which 
are traceable to much older formations, were eventually at- 
tracted into the orbit of this suffix, and so was carousal, modeled 
on a recent loan-word, because of its reference to a distinctly 
festive mood. 

3. Furthermore, there existed in Old French a number of 
verbal abstracts in -al, which have little in common with the 
learned adjectives in -al such as celestial and original borrowed 
from Church Latin. The substantives in -al, which are unmis- 
takably vernacular and occur as frequently in epics, novels, 
plays, and chronicles as they do in theological tractates and 
legal documents,® include: 
acomencal ‘beginning’ enseignal ‘signal’ 
acquital ‘acquittal’ envial ‘challenge’ 


7 Cf. in Spanish mortaja < mortudlia. Presentaja occurs in the Cantar de Mio 
Cid. Gunnar Tilander, Los Fueros de Aragon (Lund, 1937), p. 567 quotes se- 
rralla ‘apret6én de mano,’ i.e., ‘shake of the hand (in token of agreement).’ 

8 The works from which the quoted words have been excerpted include: 
original versions of epics (Chanson d’ Antioche, Les Chetifs, Guiteclin de Sassoigne, 
Aleschans, Auberi, Folquet de Candie, Tristan Menestrel), subsequent prose ver- 
sions (Roman de Tristan, Saint Graal, Lancelot du Lac), novels (Cleomades, Fer- 
gus, Dolopathos), plays (Adam de la Halle), didactic writings (Robert de Blois, 
G. de Digulleville, Voeux du Paon), historical works (Froissard, Olivier de la 
Marche). This list seems to indicate that the suffix survived into the fifteenth 
century. There is reason to assume that -al originated in semi-learned formations 
(which would account for the preservation of tonic a), but had none of the 
learned flavor of adjectival -a/ and was hence suffered to spread in a free fashion, 
combining preferably with vernacular stems, including those of other than Latin 
provenience. 
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adevinal ‘guessing’ herital ‘inheritance’ 
ajornal ‘daybreak’ recomencal ‘recommencement’ 
apoial ‘support’ recouvral ‘return’ 

arrestal ‘abode’ refusal ‘refusal’ 

assenal ‘advice’ rehersal ‘rehearsal’ 

brail ‘braying’ renvial ‘provocation’ 
embuschal ‘ambush’ souspoial ‘support’ 
empeschal ‘hindrance’ soustenal ‘support’ 
encontral ‘encounter’ tesmoignal ‘testimonial’ 





The starting-point for the development of this suffix (which 
actually happens to be confined to the territory of Northern 
France) was the genesis in Late Latin of formations like findle, 
signdle, testimdnidle tending to replace fine, signu, testiméniu. 
Side by side with these derivatives, there existed in the written 
language the verbs signdre and testiménidre; moreover, evidence 
of Romance leads us to the assumption that in spoken Latin 
*findre instead of or beside finire was widely used. Once the 
relationship between *findre and findle, signdre and signdle, 
testimonidre and testiménidle was firmly established, there was 
no hindrance to the further spread of the suffix -al. Acguital and 
rehersal show the channels through which the Old French lexicon 
penetrated into English. A considerable number of words within 
this series refer to legal procedures; it is on their pattern, there- 
fore, that éri-al must have been coined in English.° 

4. Finally, a variety of abstract nouns in -ail, developed from 
verbal bases, have been discovered in Old French (and, to a les- 
ser extent, in Old Provencal also) :!° abuissail, achopail, adevinail, 
ajornail, apoiail, cenail, enviail, finail, gouvernail, and others. 
These may be regarded as reflecting and continuing -dculum 
as contained in céndculum, divindculum, obstdculum," or else 


* Useful indication of the specific conditions under which French words 
(particularly of abstract connotation) have been absorbed by English will be 
found in Otto Wehrle, Die hybriden Wortbildungen des Mittelenglischen (1050- 
1400), Diss. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1935; Friedrich Martini, Die produktiven Ab- 
straktsuffixe des Mittelenglischen, Diss. Strassburg, 1906; and Friedrich Résener, 
Die franzisischen Lehnwirter im Friihneuenglischen, Diss. Marburg, 1907. The 
study of Hugo Brill, Untergegangene und veraltete Worte des Franzisischen im 
heutigen Englisch (Halle, 1913) is actually less comprehensive than the title 
seems to suggest. 

10 See Edward L. Adams, Word Formation in Provencal (New York, 1913), 
p. 80. 

1 See Ernst Gamillscheg in Gamillscheg-Spitzer, Beitrdge 2ur romanischen 
W ortbildungslehre, Bib|. dell’Archiv. Rom. 1, 2 (Geneva, 1921), pp. 20-25. 
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they may be an outgrowth of the rare -dlium, an offshoot of 
-dlia produced in imitation of such pairs of suffixes as -menta : 
-mentu, -Onia : -dniu, -entia : -entiu.* Not infrequently, it may 
merely represent a blend of -al and -aille, having in common 
with the former the inflexional form -aus and with the latter a 
characteristic palatal consonant." Thus the line that separates 
these three Old French suffixes, whatever their origin, is decidedly 
nebulous, and their ultimate amalgamation under favorable 
circumstances was from the beginning a latent possibility. 

5. Middle English borrowed the threefold ending from 
French, inheriting also its inconsistence in the alternate use of 
the variants. The process of borrowing must have been com- 
plicated: terms relating to jurisprudence and administration 
may well have been imposed by the Anglo-Normans, while the 
infiltration of the majority of the words must be attributed to 
the extensive reading, translation, and imitation of the older 
French literature by the cultured classes in England throughout 
the late fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the beginning and middle 
of the sixteenth centuries. That out of the three elements -aille 
had the greater vogue among such poets as Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate is due not only to its marked expressiveness, but to the 
indebtedness of the writers to works composed in the French 
vernacular, in which -aille was a currently used ending cumulat- 
ing a variety of functions. In didactic genres, preference seems 
to have been given to -al as the variety reminiscent of Latin.“ 
But this tentative distinction disappeared instantly, when the 
dropping of final -e toward the close of the Middle English period 
offered a splendid opportunity for the unification of the three 
elements. 

The formations recorded in the fourteenth and fifteenth 


12 Tf this is so, -dlia must have been looked upon as a feminine singular end- 
ing, completely dissociated from -dle. 

13 In addition to this, -al and -ail could easily have been confused in certain 
Eastern dialects characterized by a “parasitic” yod; see E. G. Wahlgren, Sur la 
question de l’i dit parasite, in Mélanges de philologie francaise offerts d M. Vising 
(1925), pp. 290-333 [not accessible at present to the writer]. 

14 That for the final product of the amalgamation the spelling -a/ prevailed 
may also be due to a Latinizing tendency. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the predominant graph was -all. On the leaning in early Modern English toward 
Latinizing orthography and away from the habits of Old French spelling, see 
Ludwig Hillenbrand, Die Anlehnung der romanischen W orter im Englischen an die 
gelehrien Grundformen, Diss. Giessen, 1909. 
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centuries testify to a more or less faithful adoption of existing 
French words; in the few cases in which some originality has 
been exhibited the Romance ending was consistently added on 
to a Romance stem; evidently the time for hybrid formations 
had not yet come. This state of affairs may be exemplified by 
the following list of words based on the New English Dictionary: 
(a) acquitayle Lydgate, 1430 

aryvayle Chaucer, 1384; -aill ca. 1400 

espiaille Chaucer, 1386; -all Gower, 1393 

espousale R. Brunne, 1330; -eyls Wyclif, 1382 

rehersaille Chaucer, 1386; -ayle Lydgate, 1430 


remissaile 1387 
repentaile R. Brunne, 1330; Gower, 1390 
responsalle 1432-50; -ail 1490 
supportayle XVth cent. 

(b) deposal 1397 
supposal Wyclif 1380 
sustenal 1400 


The rate of progress in the growth of the suffix, conspicuously 
accelerated in the period 1580-1650 and then again throughout 
the nineteenth century, is illustrated with the following tabula- 
tion of the first occurrences of all such derivatives as begin in 
re-, an arbitrarily selected group of words which provides an 
excellent cross-section through the entire material: 


1330 repentaille 1637 receival 
1386 rehearsaille 1641 retrieval 
1387 remissaile 1646 renounsal 
1432-50 responsal 1647 reserval 
1441 reprisal 1648 _recruital (1) 
1488 reversal 1650 reviewal 
1512 recital 1651 revival 
1548 replial 1651 returnal 
1579 requital 1681 renewal 
1586 reprival 1804 retainal 
1593 repressal 1808 remittal (2) 
1596 remittal (1) 1830 rebuttal 
1597 removal 1846 reproachal 
1605 refutal 1851 recruital (2) 
1611 restoral 1858 revertal 
1611 retiral 1859 recordal 
1612 revisal 1867 redressal 
1631 resistal 1883 remindal 
1634 resignal 1891 repeatal® 


4% Note that recruital and remitial seem to have been introduced twice with 
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6. It is correct, then, to say, that -al became emancipated 
from French tutelage shortly before 1500 and showed a tendency 
toward attaining slowly, but steadily to a status of considerable 
importance within the hierarchy of English suffixes. At this 
stage, the question arises, Did any groups of verb stems display 
marked readiness to combine with this recent product of the 
fusion of -aille; -ail, and al? And, if so, what criteria are ap- 
plicable to the segregation and classification of these stems? 

Surely, the speaker of Modern English, in manufacturing new 
or using available words which contain suffixes inherited from 
French like -ance, -ee, -able, does not stop to think whether the 
stems with which these suffixes are to be or have been allied 
are classical, Romance, or Anglo-Saxon in the historical per- 
spective: utterance, trustee, and thinkable are considered no less 
fitting derivatives than conveyance, confereec, and obtainable; also 
we know that Shakespeare’s generation responded to hybrid 
formations in much the same way as our own, i.e. let them pass 
unnoticed. Yet it could happen that certain rhythmical pat- 
terns found pre-eminently in stems of Romance origin developed 
a pronounced affinity with a suffix of related descent. If the major- 
ity of the English verbs of Germanic stock are monosyllabic and 
those of classical background usually consist of three syllables 
and more, it is equally true that the typical Romance verb shows 
a recurrent, easily recognizable scheme: a word of two syllables, 
the first unstressed, mostly analysable as a prefix, the second 
accented, frequently containing a long vowel or a diphthong. 
Such characteristic verbs are: to avow, to deny, to despise, to dis- 
guise, to peruse, to propose, to retain, to subdue, to transfer. If a 
non-Romance verb happens to fit into this pattern, it is likely 
to participate in the preferences and aversions of the whole set 
for alliance with certain suffixes. Thus, there is little wonder 
that upon the model of such isolated formations as denial (1528), 
replial (1548), declinal (1509), surprisal (1594), survival (1598), 
disguisal (1652), escapal (1634), arrayal (1818), defrayal (1820) 





a widely varying connotation. To the above list may be added a few formations 
characterized by double prefixion: re-arrival (1891), rebaptismal (1892), recom- 
mittal (1863), re-espousal (1817), reproposal (1650), reperusal (1670). Similar cases 
of double prefixion are observable in the case of dis-, for instance: disabusal 
(1816), disapproval (1662), disavowal (1648), disobeyal (1889); it is questionable, 
however, whether speakers of English responsible for these neologisms were 
aware of the presence of a prefix in words like abuse, avow, obey. 
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or of whole bunches of cognate compounds (remiital — commit- 
ial — transmittal — submittal; supposal — deposal — reposal — 
composal — disposal — proposal — transposal — interposal)* a 
limited number of derivatives should have branched off Ger- 
manic stems, including abidal (1850), arousal (1854), bequeathal 
(1642), bestowal (1773), betrayal (1816), upheaval (1838), and 
withdrawal (1824). 

Concurrently with the rhythmical scheme, other factors 
were instrumental in propagating the suffix by providing means 
of association: a prefix could become suggestive of a correspond- 
ing suffix, as was demonstrated with re-; the stem syllable 
exercised a good measure of influence, abuttal (1630) attracting 
rebuttal (1830), arrival (1834) suggesting derival (1871), demisal 
(1789) following in the wake of surmisal (1641); the stem vowel 
also wielded some power, as appears from the early coinage of 
words from the -pris-, -cit-, -pli-, -priv-, -vis-, -sign-, -fi-, -nt-, 
-clin-, -viv- stems, all of them tied together by the [ai] diphthong, 
and, conversely, from the belated and hesitant derivation of 
words like deparial (1823), supplantal (1890) relegated to the 
end by their less commonly occurring stem vowel. 

7. It is a fair guess that most of the words in -al, whether 
retained or discarded by the subsequent generations, were 
tentatively coined in writing rather than in speaking, and that 
their creators, being not infrequently conscious of their novelty, 
weighed their effectiveness no less carefully than their utility. 
In terms of aesthetic value, it is proper to label -a/ as an es- 
sentially elegant cnding. It lacks the atmosphere of pedantry 
and scholarship that weighs so heavily on -ence, -ment, -tion and 
other endings easily traceable to their Latin prototypes and 
hence exposed to the danger of appearing in numerous inevitably 
prosaic Latinisms. On the other hand, it is more exquisite than 
the ordinary and inexpressive -ing. Through its historical affilia- 
tion, -al was destined to remain incident to, and evocative of, 
neither the erudite, nor the vernacular, but the courtly vocabu- 
lary; it was destined to appeal to the Renaissance poet, to the 
modern critic and essayist, to the cultured layman of all times. 
And the long unveiled mystery of its origin, the inability even 


6 The respective dates for the coinage of these formations are: 1596, 1625 
1724, 1888; 1380, 1397, 1605, 1630, 1630, 1653, 1695, 1841. 
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of the learned man to identify it with any known suffix in Latin, 
Greek, French, or Italian and simultaneously his awareness of 
its conspicuous absence from popular parlance, must have 
stamped it, in his opinion, as a suffix peculiar to a distinctly 
refined variety of English and elevated it to a rank of consider- 
able dignity.!” 
YAKov MALKIEL 

University of California 

17 Tt must be admitted that occasionally Church Latin seems to have ex- 
erted its influence on English without the intervention of Old French. The ec- 


clesiastical type chordle, céreménidle, ritudle is clearly reflected by Engl. recital as 
used in reference to musical performance and res ponsal in its liturgic signification. 








SHORT AND LONG STOPS IN HIGH GERMAN 


Although the duration of consonants in High German has 
been the subject of much discussion, the question of whether 
or not there are regular quantitative variations of intervocalic 
and final consonants after short and long tonic vowels has never 
been satisfactorily answered. Most nineteenth-century phoneti- 
cians, apparently dominated by the orthographic picture, as- 
sumed that in a pair of words like bitte-Biete the durational 
difference of the tonic vowels was accompanied by an inverse 
durational difference of the following consonants—i. e., (bit:a)- 
(bi:ta).! This assumption was first challenged by Viétor? wh 
quoted experimental measurements of consonant durations in 
his own (Nassau) pronunciation of two pairs of words (Kamm 
30 hundredth seconds—kam 29 hs., Kammer 12 hs.—kamen 14 
hs.) to illustrate the absence of any quantitative opposition be- 
tween the consonants in this position. A second, and somewhat 
more representative, series of experimental measurements, pri- 
marily from his own (Danzig) pronunciation, was at once sup- 
plied by Meyer® who was led to conclude that intervocalic 
consonants were slightly longer after short vowels than after 
long, the extent of the difference varying with the type of con- 
sonant: tenues 1:1.105, surd spirants 1:1.62, nasals 1:1.19, 
liquids 1:1.30, mediae 1:1.34.4 Later® Meyer rehearsed the evi- 
dence given by Viétor and, before him, by Wagner® for his own 


1 Gartner, “b t: -bi:t,” Le Matire Phonétique 1900, pp. 26-27; Kewitsch, 
“bitte-biete,” ibid., p. 60, also 1901, pp. 61-62; Techmer, Internationale Zeit- 
schrift v (1890), 230: “nach den verkiirzten Offnern werden die folgenden 
Schliessen derselben Silbe [im Nordd. und Eng]l.] in der Regel lang, was in der 
Schreibung durch Verdoppelung angedeutet zu werden pflegt.” 

2 “ ‘hitte-biete’ und kein Ende,” Le Matire Phonétique 1900, p. 92. 

3 bitte-biete,” ibid., 1901, pp. 39-41, 59-60. 

4 Ibid., p. 59. Viétor, quoting these figures (Elemente der Phonetik,’ Leipzig, 
1923, §136 note), misprints the last ratio as 1:1,135. 

5 “Konsonantendauer im deutschen,” Le Matire Phonétique 1901, pp. 111- 
15. 

® Der gegenwirtige Lautbestand des Schwabischen in der Mundart von Reut- 
lingen, Festschrift der Realanstalt Reutlingen, 1889, p. 182: “In Beziehung auf 
die Quantitat der Konsonanten ist zu bemerken, dass wenn dieselben nach 
kurzem Vokal stehen, ihre Quantitit keine gréssere ist als nach langem Vokal.” 
Wagner gave actual measurements for only two polysyllabic sound-complexes; 
his other printed curves were measured out by Meyer. 
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(Reutlingen) speech, and pointed out that their measurements 
actually tallied with his own—emphasizing the fact, however, 
that these quantitative differences were not large enough to 
warrant their being recognized in phonetic transcriptions of the 
sound-complexes in question. A fourth experimental investi- 
gation’ not only supported Meyer’s insistence on a quantitative 
opposition between medial and final post-vocalic consonants, 
but arrived at the conclusion that in the writer’s (Alemannic) 
pronunciation of the Received Standard consonants after short 
vowels were consistently and emphatically longer than after 
long vowels. 

In all these studies the measurements of consonant durations 
are based upon the pronunciation of a single speaker and, with 
Viétor and Wagner, in only two or three words. In most cases, 
moreover, the recorded pronunciation represents, not the Re- 
ceived Standard, but a definitely localized variant which cannot 
be assumed to match the speech-habits of the standard speech- 
community. 

In a kymographic investigation® recently carried out into 
the variations of vowel-length in the speech of three High Ger- 
man speakers, a series of eighty-seven monosyllabic and disyl- 
labic words with initial, medial, and final steps was employed 
as the test-material. Each word, prefaced by an unaccented 
particle, was pronounced three times each by the three speakers. 
The measurements of the almost eight hundred stop-lengths in 
these words accordingly supply a generous enough sampling of 
the speech-habits of three representative speakers of the Re- 
ceived Standard to throw some further light on the matter of 
consonant-length in the High German Received Standard. 

In view of the absence of final mediae from the standard 
speech and the rarity of intervocalic mediae after short tonic 
vowels, the comparison of stop-durations must be restricted to 
the tenues in medial and final position. In the following table are 
summarized the average durations in hundredth-seconds for all 
the pronunciations of each of the tenues by the three speakers: 


7E. Jockers, “Uber die Starke des p, t, k und b, d, g im Deutschen,” 
Estudis Fonetics 1 (1917), 277-302. 

8 “High German Vowel-Duration,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature xx (1938), 195-200. For the method of recording, the word-list, 
and the background of the subjects, see pp. 195 f. 
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Z R M 
Medial: 
“p 6.4 8.9 7.7 
"p 8.9 9.0 7.6 
“t YP 9.0 9.0 
| 7.8 8.1 7.0 
“k 8.7 9.8 9.9 
*k 8.3 8.4 7.7 
Final: 
“p 9.8 13.5 8.7 
"p 12.2 9.9 8.3 
1 11.9 13.0 10.4 
“t 10.8 10.0 pe 
“k 11.5 13.6 10.5 
k 0 9 8.7 





According to the table, the relative duration of the tenues after 
the short vowels expressed in terms of their average duration 
after long vowels is: 


Medial: Z 1: .92; R 1:1.08; Z 1:1.20. 
Final: Z1:.98; R 1:1.34; Z 1:1.22. 


These ratios make it clear that the three speakers do not follow 
the same general practice in distinguishing tenues durations 
after short and long vowels. Z tends, both medially and finally, 
to hold the occlusion longer after a long vowel. The relatively 
greater duration of the stop after the short vowel with R and 
M varies from approximately one-tenth to one-third. With 
these ratios may be compared Meyer’s 1:1.105 (noted above) 
and Wagner’s, as computed by Meyer": final 1:1.36, medial 
1:1.15. 

Such ratios as these, however, have very little significance 
unless the individual durations upon which the averages are 
based exhibit some degree of uniformity. The average durations 
in the table above plainly follow no consistent direction in their 
rather minimal divergences. Of the seventeen pairs of averages 
listed, seven vary by less than 1 hs. In the remaining ten pairs 


* R, the Hamburg subject, pronounces final orthographic -& or -g as a 
spirant. 10 Le Matire Phonétique 1901, p. 114. 
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the stop is longer after a short vowel in eight, shorter in two, both 
medial and final (p) having in the pronunciation of Z emphati- 
cally longer durations after a long tonic vowel than after a short. 

The measurements of the single words which go to make up 
the averages above vary in similar fashion within relatively 
wide ranges. Not only from word to word, but also from one 
articulation to another of the same word, the stops in many 
cases show substantial variations in length. In some cases these 
variations are no doubt produced by slight differences in the 
accentuation of the words, these energy differences apparently 
affecting the durations of the stops much more emphatically 
than those of the vowels, whose lengths are in general much 
more closely grouped. In other cases the variations appear to 
be affected by the place of articulation of the stop—(k), for 
example, frequently exhibits abnormally long durations. 

In order to nullify the scattering effect of this latter influ- 
ence, I have selected from the test-material pairs of words with 
identical medial and final tenues and‘list their stop measure- 
ments here: 


Z Ru M 
Pik 11.7 10.0 8.0 
dick 12.7 12.7 10.3 
Dieb 11.7 8.0 7.0 
tipp 10.0 12.5 8.7 
Pike 8.7 8.7 10.7 
Dicke 9.3 9.7 12.7 
Kiepe 8.3 9.0 8.0 
Kippe 8.0 9.3 7.7 
bieten 6.0 9.3 9.7 
bitten 9.7 8.3 9.3 
geht 10.3 8.7 8.0 
Bett 11.0 — 11.3 
beten 7.7 8.0 7.7 
Bettel 8.7 8.7 8.3 
Boot 10.7 9.0 7.7 
Gott 14.3 10.3 


1 R occasionally fails to explode a final stop. These occlusive pronunciations 
appear in all three recordings of Bett and Got, twice in Bad, and once each in 
tot, Tipp, Pack, Tat, Tod, and gut. 
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Boten 8.7 9.0 8.0 
Dotter 7.3 10.0 8.7 
Tat 10.7 12.0 7.0 
Bad 12.0 15.0 11.3 
gab 11.0 10.7 7.7 
Kap 9.5 12.3 9.3 
Tag 9.5 -~ 10.0 
Pack 12.0 16.0 10.7 
Taten 8.3 a2 8.0 
Gatte tot 7.7 9.3 
Giite 8.0 7.3 Py 
Biittel 7.3 11.3 8.7 
téten 6.3 7.0 7.0 
Gétter 7.3 9.3 9.3 
pikeln 7.3 7.3 6.7 
Bécke 9.3 10.7 11.0 


Out of these forty-five pairs of comparable durations, almost 
half (20) vary by 1 hs. or less. Of the remainder twenty-two 
have the longer duration after the short vowel, three after the 
long: R Dieb-tipp, Z Boten-Dotter, gab-Kap. The over-long final 
(p) in tipp can be explained by R’s tendency to articulate final 
stops, especially after short vowels, without explosion (see note 
11). In both articulations of Tipp where the (p) was exploded, 
the occlusion was held abnormally long and then more or less 
laxly exploded, producing on the kymogram an abnormally 
small rise of the buccal curve. The tendency of Z, noted above, 
to reverse the more general short-long relation in the case of 
(p), seems to be more than an accidental grouping of variations, 
but it is impossible to say what it reflects. 

Whatever the cause of the more or less consequent irregu- 
larities in these durations—and these irregularities must inevi- 
tably be greater in fluent speech than in the, so-to-speak, 
sheltered conditions of lexical pronunciation—it is clear that 
none of these three speakers can be said to articulate a ong con- 
sonant in the one position (after a short vowel) and a short in 
the other (after a long vowel). That there is a tendency to hold 
the stop occlusion for a shorter period after a long vowel than 
after a short is equally clear—but even in lexical pronunciation, 
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with the virtual elimination of intonational, energic, and tempo 
variations, this tendency is neither emphatically nor consistently 
expressed. In fluert speech, consequently, it would hardly be 
possible to recognize the existence of such a correlation. There is 
no more reason for distinguishing short and long stops in this 
position than there is for calling the (1) of dick short and the 
(a) of Pack long simply because the difference in tongue-position 
of the two vowels involves a consistently shorter duration for 
the higher vowel. The difference of duration in both cases is 
minimal, very often irregular, and due exclusively to a purely 
physiological compensation of energy. ; 
Harry A. ROsITZKE 
University of Rochester 











(GRI)MALKIN 


Of grimalkin the NED says: 


[prob. f. Grey a.+- Malkin] A name given to a cat; hence, a cat, esp. an old she- 
cat; contemptuously applied to a jealous or imperious old woman. In quot. 1605 
[Shakespeare, Macbeth 1,1,9: J come, Gray-Malkin! in the mouth of one of the 
witches] used as the name of a fiend. 


Under malkin, mawkin we read: 


{A familiar diminutive of Matilda, Maud (ME Maalde, Malde): see -kin]. 
1. Used as a female personal name; applied typically to a woman of the lower 
classes, esp. in various proverbial expressions, obs. [c. 1275 . . .] 

b. The proper ~ame of a female spectre or demon [c. 1207] (In 17th c. app. 
associated with sense 5a). 

[1604 Middleton Witch m1, 3 Fire: Hark, hark, the Catt sings a brave 
treble in Her owne language. Her. (going up) Now I goe, now I flie, Malkin 
my secrete Spirit and I] 

2. An untidy female . . . [1586] 

3. A mop [14...] 

4. A scarecrow [1633] 

5. As a designation for certain animals: sometimes as quasi proper-name. 
a. A cat, dial. [1673]. Grimalkin occurs in Baldwin’s Beware the cat 1561-82 
b. Sc. and northdial. A hare [1724] 


The purpose of the following lines is to shake the prevalent be- 
lief in the equation grimalkin=grey malkin, by adducing French 
word-material as proof that grimalkin is to be understood as 
representing grimal-kin. (This has been briefly stated by 
Sainéan, see below.) , 

Grimal- is evidently the Fr. word grimaud the prevalent 
meaning of which today is ‘écolier qui en est aux éléments, 
pédant de collége’; this is first attested in the 16th century, with 
Rabelais (cf. also grimelin in the same meaning attested in 
Tabourot'); hence grimaude ‘school’ in the 16th cent. texts. But 
‘écolier, pédant’ cannot have been the original meaning; Sai- 
néan, Les sources indigénes de l’étymologie francaise 1, 292 attests 
grimaud in the 16th c. Comédie des Proverbes as a name of a 
demon: ‘il m’a appellé Grimaut, le pere au Diable,’ and later in the 
same meaning (Oudin’s dict., 1640). A text of 1561 has “defense 
de converser cum his qui dicuntur Auguenotz aut grimautz’”’ 
(Sainéan 1, 247). Mistral offers the following articles on modern 
Prov. grimaud (-o): 


1 Hence the dialectal Engl. gremlin, so well-known now in war-time England 
and America. 
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Sorcier, jeteur de sorts, en Languedoc, masc.; le diable, dans le Tarn... ; 
personne d’humeur maussade . . . ;. hulotte, oiseau; pou, insecte ...; nom de 
chien de chasse, en Béarn. 

Es d’acord emé Grimaud, il a fait le pacte avec le diable. 


and garamaudo, garamacho: 


Etre imaginaire dont on fait peur aux petits enfants, béte noire . . . femme 
malvétue ou effrayante, mégére, v. masc 
Ana en garamaudo, courir le guilledou, fréquenter les mauvais lieux; avé 
pou de la garamaudo, avoir peur de la mort. 


Verrier-Onillon attests for Anjou grimaud in the meaning ‘gro- 
gnon’; grimaud for the insect ‘hurbet’ is attested in Switzerland 
(Sainéan mm, 351). grimouard is cited from Montaiglon et Ray- 
naud, Fabliaux m1, 70, by Godefroy who interprets it as ‘moue 
dédaigneuse.”"” A Grimalio, Grimaldo, Grimaldos occurs as the 
name of an arrogant page in Juan de Mena’s comedy Eufemia 
(1567)—the instability of the form of the name testifies to a bor- 
rowing from French. 

The immediate etymology of these different words is the 
proper name Grim-wald (Férstemann, 672 seq.) which is current 
in France (cf. Mistral, Verrier-Onillon s.v.) and in Italy; in the 
latter country, where it coalesced with the name-family Gerbald, 
Garibald>Garibaldi, this name came, according to Migliorini, 
Dal nome comune al nome proprio, p. 244, 252 seq., to be applied 
to a passkey: It. grimaldello (cf. the numerous variations offered 
by REW s.v. Garibaldi). Now, as far as it is possible, one should 
always look for a special reason why any current proper name 
develops secondary meaning; in the case of Fr. daviet ‘passkey’ 
from David, for example, I believe that I have found the special 
‘fixing factor’ which made the name of the psalmist acceptable 
as a designation of this intrusive instrument (i.e. he holds the 
mystic key to the house of God, cf. Rom. Lxtv, p. 101). As for 
grimaldello, this had probably come to mean ‘little devil’; and 
the particular reason for the development Grimwald> ‘devil, 
demon” may be found in the phonetic and semantic kinship be- 


8 The line in question is ‘celle fist mout le grimouard.’ But here grimouard 
must surely be interpreted ‘le grognon’; the syntax illustrated (masc. instead of 
fem.) is quite in accord with O.Fr. usage (cf. Tobler V.B.1, 166L ‘cele fait le sourd’). 

2 Migliorini mentions a Furbesco (Italian slang) grimalo ‘father,’ which 
could be derived from the meaning ‘grognon.’ 

* Proper names ending in -wald (>Fr. -aud) have not infrequently offered 
names or epithets for animals in French: Winald>O.Fr. guinaud ‘cunning,’ 
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tween this name and the words necromantes (nigromantes) ‘necro- 
mancer,’ OF. nigromance, -anche ‘necromancy.’ From these were 
derived in Old French (/)ingremance, and in Portuguese engri- 
man¢go—from which comes, as a back-formation, fmgreme ‘inac- 
cessible’ (said of persons and places)—cf. American Spanish 
ingreme, ingremo ‘lonesome’ (v. my article in Rev. de fil. hisp. 
m1, 155). As for French, it has been proved by Haust, Etymolo- 
gies wallonnes et frang., p. 121, that Walloon grimon ‘sorte 
d’esprit malfaisant’ (‘il a le Grimon dans le corps’=c’est un 
mangeur insatiable) is connected with Liége égrimancin ‘lutin, 
loup-garou,’ grimachin ‘nécromant’ (=necromant-ianus); and it 
is very likely that Fr. grimace (originally = ‘critical situation’)* 
which is attested in the 14th century is nothing but mi| gre- 
ma(n)ce; similarly grimoire ‘sorcerer’s book,’ attested in the 
13th century, is a mi| gromance+ grammatica (cf. E. gramery ‘occult 
learning, magic, necromancy’—v. the article in RFH, and O. 
Prov. gramavi ‘sorcerer’ in Marcaru xviu, 45). 

Thus ni| gremant® ‘necromancer’> ‘devil, demon, evil spirit, 
magician, sullen person or suspicious character’ is probably the 
fixing factor in the choice of the proper name Grimaud, Gri- 
mouard as a designation of ‘devil, evil spirit, heretic’ (>‘Prot- 
estant’); from this is derived, on the one hand ‘turbulent pu- 
pil’ (a little devil), on the other, ‘sulky person.’ Thus the 
grimalkin of Macbeth stays within the French tradition: ‘name 
of a fiend.’ The use of this word as a designation for ‘cat’ in 
English (perhaps there may be a Fr. grimaud ‘cat’ antecedent to 
this which has not yet been found) is only a specialization of the 





Catalon. (a)-gwinéu ‘fox’ (REW s.v.); Primaut Brunaut; maraud ‘old cat’ and 
many of the (secondary) cat-names listed in REW s.v. a-u (the onomotopeia of 
meowing); crapaud, pataud, courtaud (>E. curtal ‘cut-tailed dog,’ hence curtail) 
etc. 

‘This word is attested in the Geste de Liége (though Scheler, Glossaire 
proposes the reading gruvache). Cf. also grimuche in Jehan Bodel (Jeu S. Nicholas 
v.505) in the meaning ‘grimace’ and the facetious poem La Medecine de Maistre 
Grimache in Montaiglon, Recueil de poés. fr. des XV* et XVI* s. 1, 162 (Grimache 
=a sorcerer ?). The meaning of O.Fr. grimace ‘figure sculptée grimacante et con- 
torsionnée’ (Godefroy) gives probably the clue to the development of grimace 
‘grimace’: grimaces were the statues, gargoyles etc., called also chiméres, which 
represented demons. 

5 Perhaps the Eng. words niggard, nig, nigon (v. NED) reflect the first syl- 
lable of necromancer >nigromancer. Fr. nigaud, ‘a stupid person’ is probably 
a different word. 
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meaning ‘sulky being’ (as is also the French development 
grimaud > ‘screech-owl’), similarly is to be explained the trans- 
fer to ‘old woman’ (cf. above Prov. garamaudo). Sainéan had 
already written, in his juvenile work Le chat (1905), p. 78, 
the following comments (which he does not repeat in Les 
sources... ): 

Tandis que le jeune chat est l’image de la gaité entrainante, le matou 
devient en vieillissant le type du mélancolique, et dans |’argot des terrassiers de 
la Tarentaise (Sarvie) il porte le nom de grin, le triste,* a l’instar de |’angl. 
grimalkin, vieux chat, dim. de l’anc. fr. grimauld ‘renfrogné’ (May. grimaud, 
grognon). Sa physionomie exprime alors presque toujours une gravité morose, 


et le proverbe “Qui ne rit point a nature de chat” en résume |’impression 
générale. 


According to phonetic laws we should expect that a grimaud 
gave in English *grimold (cf. Eng. cuckold=O. Fr. *cocu-aud); 
but the E. curtal from Fr. courtant mentioned in note 5 provides 
us with a parallel to grimal-. To this was added the (Dutch) 
diminutive -kin (as to Maud: Malkin—a suffix which is prob- 
ably to be explained by reference to the influence uf Eng. 
mal-kin which is attested since 1207. That grimalkin was 
given the suffix of malkin would suggest that in the popular 
mind there was established a connection between the two 
words for ‘devil’: very probably grimalkin was felt to repre- 
sent malkin+grey (and it is this ‘feeling’ which influenced 
the NED to offer the etymology grey malkin). Then, because of 
this association, malkin in turn underwent the same semantic 
development ‘devil’> ‘cat’ [1673] which has been attested [1561- 
82] with grimalkin.’ 

LEO SPITZER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


® Sainéan’s etymology, it seems to me, is preferable to that of Dauzat (Les 
argots de métier franco-provencaux, p. 107): “d’aprés la couleur, grin . . . (=gris),” 
since in Savoy ‘grey’ is gris—as it is in French in general (v. Constantin- 
Désormeaux; cf. ibid. grimouche ‘visage renfrogné’ which seems to belong to 
grimace: v. note 4).—The influence of Germ. *grim (REW 3867) must neverthe- 
less be counted with in the development of our word family: O.Fr. grime 
‘(femme) chagrine, entétée’. 

’ The fact that grimalkin ‘cat’ is attested earlier than grimalkin ‘demon’ 
is of no importance as regards semantic priority.—The suffix -kin, of ultimately 
Flemish origin in E. and in Fr., does not contradic* the assumption of a Fr. 
grimal-quin, cf. names such as Hanequin attested by K. Michaélsson, Etudes 
sur les noms de personnes frang. dans les Réles de Taille (1292-1313), u, p. 86. 














THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA IN FRENCH 
POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The spectacular victory which delivered England from the 
great Armada inspired no triumphal song among contemporary 
English poets. English poetical record of the event was confined 
to Spenser’s brief salute to Lord Howard in a dedicatory sonnet 
to the Faerie Queene, Warner’s stiff lines in Albion’s England, a 
rough poem by the Scottish poet, Alexander Hume, and the 
popular ballads of the day.' Curiously, one of the greatest 
moments in England’s history received its worthiest treatment 
in the obscure pages of Pierre Poupo’s Muse Chrestienne, pub- 
lished in 1590, only two years after the event.’ 

The Huguenot poet, overjoyed by what he called “‘l’estrange 
merveille” of the defeat of Catholic Spain, vividly describes the 
episode, from the preparation of the giant fleet, with its foreign 
levies, in the port of Lisbon. The flotilla makes ready to depart: 

Au sifflet du pirate, une espaisse volée 
Ombrage tout soudain la campagne salée. 


On diroit 4 la voir en ses larges vaisseaux, 
Une Dele nouvelle errante par les eaux. 


Upon reaching the channel, the “Mi-Mores”’ rejoice, feeling the 
battle already won. But the scene shifts to the English coast. 
There proud Elizabeth exhorts her men to deeds of valor: 


Sa reine est sur le port qui d’un male discours 
Contre cet Holoferne aiguise ses Milours. 


She bids her “chers enfans’’ to have no fear of the enemy, and 
prays for a storm to scatter the Spanish with wind and light- 
ning.’ 

Now the battle is joined, and the poet describes with swift 
precision Drake’s attack: 


1 Cf. Anne Treneer, The Sea in English Literature (London: University of 
Liverpool Press, 1926), pp. 209-12. 

2 “Sur la Deffaite de Armée Navale d’Espagne,” Poésies diverses tirées 
de la Muse Chrestienne de Pierre Poupo, ed. E. Roy (Paris: Librairie des Biblio- 
philes, 1886), pp. 130-33.—Cf. for possible prose sources of Poupo, published 
before this date, the Times Literary Supplement, July 29, 1926, 516. 

* The wind, however, consistently favored the Spaniards, a fact later sup- 
pressed in many accounts, in order to give the impression that the English 
received Divine assistance. Cf. J. S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, 1898), 11, 290. 
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Le Drag, comme un faucon mirant de loin sa proye, 
Gagne premier le vent, puis vient fondre et foudroye 
De serres, de poitrail et de bec, submergeant, 

Brulant et detaillant fustes, bestes et gent 

Sur la nef Castillane, 4 qui la peur subite 

Ne donne pas loisir de penser a la fuite. 


The smaller English ships swarm round the towering Armada: 


Le galiots bretons 4 voiles et 4 rames 

Voltigent a l’entour et l’emplissent de flames, 

Et, comme un cheval promt au mords, a l’esperon, 
S’aident ores du vent, ores de l’aviron. 

Quand ils les ont choquez, ils vont prendre le large, 
Puis 4 coups de canon retournent 4 la charge, 

Sans leur donner respit, car ils ont prés et loin 

Les feux pour leur darder et les glaives au poin. 
L’eau forcene en la flame, et la flame qui gronde 
Prent vie en son contraire et s’enflame dans |’onde; 
Qui se sauve de l’un est de l’autre engoufré; 

De tillac en tillac court le brandon soufré, 

II frille comme paille et cordages et toiles . . . 


One sees the English boats darting about the ponderous gal- 
leons, retiring, then charging anew, all guns ablaze. The colors 
with which Poupo paints the scene—the white sails of the ships, 
the dark clouds gathering, the lurid glare of the flaming vessels 
—contribute to the rapidity and intensity of the description. 
Then, as the roar of battle dies, the poet depicts the sudden 
stillness in a breathless line: 


Un long cri des mourans va frapper les étoiles. 


Poupo comments on the result of the battle in an image of 
startling scope: 
L’alarme en retentit jusqu’a la Terre-Neuve, 
Et, si quelque chetif des vieux hostes s’y treuve, 


Il benit l’Angleterre et joint au ciel les mains, 
Voyant son sang vengé de ce fléau des humains.‘ 


The poem ends with the description of the escaping vessels, 
scattered northward, at the mercy of the wind, 


Fournissant jour 4 jour de nouveau ris au monde 
De jouet a la bize et de pasture a l’onde. 


‘ Cf. another hitherto unnoticed reference to the New World by Poupo, 
his sonnet to Jean de Lery, Poésies diverses, p. 29. 
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Thus the sole contemporary tribute in foreign poetry, and 
indeed the only creditable poem of the time in any language on 
the subject of England’s greatest naval triumph, came from the 
pen of the French Huguenot, Pierre Poupo. For this, perhaps, a 
humble private in the great army of French poets of the six- 
teenth century deserves citation. 

J. C. Lapp 

U. S. Navy 

(On leave from the University of Illinois) 














BOOK REVIEWS 


PuHonetics: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PHONETIC THEORY AND 
A TECHNIC FOR THE PRACTICAL DESCRIPTION OF SouUNDS. By 
Kenneth L. Pike. Ann Arbor, Mich., U. of Michigan press, 
1943. x+182 p. University of Michigan Publications, Lan- 
guage and Literature, Volume xx1. $2.50. 


This book is to be followed, we are told by Professor Charles 
C. Fries in a foreword, by a volume on the analysis of tone lan- 
guages, and another on phonemic analysis. Its own merits are 
so great that the sequels will be eagerly awaited. For Pike has 
worked out his descriptions so clearly and with such accuracy 
that his book is the last word on the subject of phonetics as we 
know it now; to go further we shall probably need machines 
constructed to answer questions raised by such phoneticians as 
Pike. 

In the first part of the book we have a critical analysis of 
much of the existing phonetic literature. This will show the 
reader how inexact and haphazard much of our conventional 
phonetics has been in the past, and how much it was limited by 
the very incomplete analyses available of the phonemic habits 
of speakers of a few languages. The chapter headings of Part I 
are: I, Marginal sounds; II, Nonspeech sounds; III, Units of 
sound; IV, Strictural function; V, Classification criteria. 

In Chapter I are considered such sounds as whispered 
vowels, “‘voiced 4,” vibrato, falsetto, vocal trill or murmur, and 
sounds made with air not coming out of the lungs (“‘clicks,” 
“implosives,”’ and others). The classification presented is based 
principally on the auditory articulatory technique of “‘descrip- 
tion in terms of movements and positions of the vocal organs 
and investigation primarily by ear and the kinesthetic sense” 
(p. 14). 

Pike is of the opinion (p. 20) that in language teaching a 
closer approximation to the foreign sounds can be attained by 
the student if he is given a technical description of what happens 
than can be reached by pure imitation. The reviewer shares 
this opinion, based on his own experience, though there are 
many language teachers and even professional linguists who 
dispute this view. 

In Chapter II Pike shows that it is chiefly phonemic bias 
that has labelled some sounds as nonspeech sounds. Chapter III 
comes to the following definition: ‘the sound abstracted from 
speech, of indefinite extent, but composed of no less than one 
segment and of no more segments than are known to be joined 
into single phonemes in some languages, is a speech sound” (p. 53). 

Chapter IV discusses the “‘difference in the action of various 
parts of the mechanism within the production of single sounds 
which is strictural function” (p. 56). 
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Chapter V deals with the vowel-consonant division. The 
terms vocoid and contoid are suggested, but are not defined until 
later. Pike has told me in a recent communication that perhaps 
these terms, with which he is not too well pleased, can be elimi- 
nated by some simple restatements. 

Part II discusses the mechanisms of sound production, and 
is extremely instructive. By its very nature it is not susceptible 
of brief summary, but it should be read and studied by anyone 
interested in the making of the sounds of his own or any other 
language. 

For courses in General Phonetics Pike’s book is an invalu- 
able guide, and the reviewer intends to have all his students in 
such courses from now on read it and assimilate it thoroughly. 
For all linguists and teachers of languages it is a reference book 
that replaces all previous works on phonetics in so far as general 
theory goes. And for the philologist or literary scholar a reading 
of such a work can show how specialized and objectively scien- 
tific linguistics necessarily must be. 

There are a few typographical errors. I have noticed these: 
p. 29, line 2, second word, read ‘of’ for ‘to’; 75, 1. 1 and 2, the 
wrong symbol is printed for Kenyon’s r-vowel symbol; 113, 1. 8, 
[@], not [dg]; 122, l. 3 from bottom, ‘contact,’ not ‘contract’; 
131, 1. 17, ‘an [u],’ not ‘a [u].’ 

GrorGE L. TRAGER 

Yale University 


MELANESIAN PipcIn ENGuisH. Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary. 
Pp. 159. MELANESIAN PipGIn PHRASE-BOOK AND VOCABU- 
LARY. Pp. 28. By Robert A. Hall, Jr. Linguistic Society of 
America, Special Publications: 1943. 


Melanesian Pidgin English (also called Beach-la~-Mar Eng- 
lish) is used as a ‘minimum’ language in New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, not only between white 
men and natives, but between natives themselves, if they belong 
to different linguistic groups. R. A. Hall offers an excellent de- 
scriptive grammar of this language (pp. 1-39). The grammar 
part is followed by three sample texts with detailed grammatical 
analyses (pp. 39-44); then by texts obtained by four anthro- 
pologists from Melanesian informants in the field (pp. 45-77); 
by texts dictated by his English-speaking informants (pp. 78- 
83); by samples from a New Testament translation prepared 
by German Catholic missionaries (pp. 84-87). A ‘Pidgin-to- 
English Vocabulary’ follows (pp. 88-125), then an ‘English-to- 
Pidgin Glossary’ (pp. 126-157). The bibliography (p. 158) 
contains only seven items. Hail uses his own phonemic tran- 
scription for all the Pidgin material with the exception of the 
German missionary texts which are given in their original 
orthography. 
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The short phrase-book, which was prepared with the collab- 
oration oi G. Bateson and J. W. M. Whiting, is mainly in- 
tended for use by our armed forces in the southwest Pacific. 
The spelling used is essentially the English conventional orthog- 
raphy. It gives a short summary of Pidgin grammar and lists 
under various headings (as e.g. ‘On the Boat,’ ‘Private and 
Public Life,’ ‘Eating and Drinking’, and the like) useful 
phrases, as e.g.:Alltogether Jap he-birooa belong alltogether good- 
fellow man ‘All the Japanese are enemies of all good men.’ (p. 11) 
Hall’s brilliant analysis of the grammatical structure of 
Melanesian Pidgin English is based on information given to 
him by five English-speaking anthropologists, all of whom ac- 
quired their knowledge of Pidgin in the Sepik River region of 
New Guinea. Hall shows Pidgin to be a language in its own 
right, not merely a simplified or corrupted English. It has es- 
sentially the same parts of speech as English. Its noun, however, 
does not distinguish number, its verb does not distinguish 
tense. Its adjective and the plural of the personal pronoun take 
the suffix -fela, its transitive verb the suffix -rm, third person 
predicates the prefix i-. The first person pronoun distinguishes 
between an inclusive and an exclusive plural: jumi ‘we, you and 
I’ (including the person spoken to); mifela ‘we’ (excluding the 
person spoken to). Since Hall calls o/(a), 2l(ta)gedar ‘all’ the ‘in- 
clusive adjective’ (p. 26), he labels mifela oltagedar an ‘inclusive’ 
subtype of an enumerative pronominal phrase: this terminology 
is somewhat confusing, because mifela retains its exclusive mean- 
ing. The phrase structure of Pidgin is slightly more analytic than 
that of Standard English; in the sentence structure the predi- 
cate, which is specially marked, seems more important and inde- 
pendent than in English. 

The vocabulary of Pidgin, which has at least a thousand 
basic words, is essentially derived from Standard English: Hall 
estimates that this is true for 85% of the words. 3% come from 
provincial and substandard English, only 12% are of non- 
English origin, ie. Melanesian, Polynesian, Malay, German 
(1%). The former German possession of the territory has only 
resulted in a limited number of loan-words: divi, brus ‘chest, 
heart,’ kokonus, raws, ‘to get out, leave,’ mark ‘shilling,’ laysam 
‘slowly,’ ligks ‘left.’ 

Hall could not consult any Melanesian informants in this 
country; he, therefore, took the Pidgin English as spoken by 
whites, partic arly by speakers of British and American Eng- 
lish, as the basis for his description. Speakers of Evropean lan- 
guages conform in morphology, syntax, and also in vocabulary 
to the Melanesians’ Pidgin, but to their phonemic pattern only 
in varying degree. Some words apparently are always pro- 
nounced in their Melanesian form by whites: e.g. borata ‘brother,’ 
benis ‘fence,’ pile or pile ‘play,’ ekis ‘axe.’ Hardly any whites 
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use [6] [5] apparently, few use [z] and [2], but most of them use 
{f] [v][8][h] and numerous consonant clusters as [t][dzZ] [st][gr] 
[Ip][ks] and the like, which do not occur in the Melanesian’s 
Pidgin. Hall’s phonemic transcription renders a Pidgin English 
with English phonemes. He apparently even changed the Mela- 
nesian field-notes of his informants accordingly. He calls his 
transcription ‘diaphonic’ though, because the Melanesian’s 
‘substitutions’ for English phonemes, e.g. [p] or [¢] for [f] are 
discussed. Hall does not share G. Bateson’s opinion that the best 
and most genuine type of Pidgin contains only the Melanesian’s 
phonemes, because he does not concede any priority to the 
Melanesian speaker’s type of Pidgin English. It is true, however, 
that there are probably Melanesians who speak Pidgin as their 
native language and that the whites learn Pidgin from the Mel- 
anesians now, not conversely. Even Hall rejects one form as 
“clearly an Anglicism, and not ‘true Pidgin’ at all’’ (footnote 6, 
p. 29); he also envisages the later use of Melanesian phonemes in 
the case of the white users of his phrase-book, whom he advises 
to use the sounds of their own speech first: “‘you will soon catch 
on and begin using these new sounds yourself when talking 
Pidgin.” (p. 1) 

The available informant type certainly did not result in 
making Hall’s grammar merely a ‘preliminary sketch’. (p. 7) 
Any linguistic field-work in Melanesia will provide valuable in- 
formation on the geographical variation in vocabulary and cer- 
tain phonemic and morphological features, but it can not con- 
tribute any important new facts to Hall’s scientific analysis of 
the grammatical structure of Pidgin English. 


University of Illinois HERBERT PENZL 


(On military leave) 


SACHSENSPIEGEL AND BIBLE. Researches in the Source History 
of the Sachsenspiegel and the Influence of the Bible on 
Mediaeval German Law. By Guido Kisch. Publications in 
Mediaeval Studies, V. The University of Notre Dame, 1941. 
Pp. ix+198+14 plates. 


This monograph on the oldest and foremost —— law- 
book in the German language is devoted to a study of its sources, 
in particular, the Bible, in which the author believes he has 
found models for no less than twenty-six clauses of the Sachsen- 
spiegel and in addition ‘‘No fewer than fifty-two Bible passages 
that may be supposed to have been in Eike’s mind.” 

The work is divided into three parts. The first part in three 
chapters treats of the author, Eike von Repgow; previous inves- 
tigations of the Sachsenspiegel; ‘the problem of the Bible and 
secular law and the method of the present investigation.’ Part 
two discusses the ‘literary history of the problem and a critique 
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of the prevailing view’; Bible passages which are believed to be 
the sources of some of the statements in the Sachsenspiegel and 
the Saxon World Chronicle (another of Eike’s works); ‘Eike’s 
profound knowledge of the Bible’; ‘borrowings from the writings 
of Isidore of Seville’; ‘the Vulgate as Eike’s scriptural source’; 
‘literal translations from Peter Comestor’s Historia Scholastica’; 
‘borrowings and literal translations from the Vulgate in the 
World Chronicle and the Sachsenspiegel’; ‘Eike’s working meth- 
od’; ‘Eike’s personality in a new light.’ Part three deals with 
‘the significance of the Bible for the Sachsenspiegel in the light 
of the history of ideas.’ 

The method of presentation of the facts from these many 
angles often makes necessary numerous repetitions. It is to be 
doubted whether many of the chapters have any value for the 
lay reader, and the scholar in the field hardiy needs them. Be 
that as it may, the study is comprehensive in all respects. And 
there is also little doubt but that the author has proved his 
point, namely, that the Bible did have influence on Eike’s con- 
cept of law. But what mediaeval writer would not be influenced 
by it? Kisch himself admits this when he says, p. 95: “To Eike 
von Repgow and his time, the Bible was the ultimate source of 
all law.” But to declare that this or that passage of the Sachsen- 
spiegel derives directly from this or that passage of the Bible is 
often difficult to prove. It may be current knowledge or have 
come, in Eike’s case, from the New Testament instead of im- 
mediately from the Old. Cf. the reference given p. 110 to III 
Reg. xxl, 17 “quasi oves non habentes pastorem” with the 
identical words Matthew rx, 36. On page 111 the expression 
‘wilde thyr’=bestiae is already found in the Wiener Genesis v. 
160, and the order of fishes, birds and wild animals: “er hiez 
werden uische, / wenige unde michele, / uogele deme lufte, / 
wildiu tier der erde /. 

Kisch makes a case for the influence of Jewish tradition on 
Eike’s interpretation of Bible passages. Surmises are made as 
to how Eike came into contact with this tradition. 

The fulsome praise that Kisch showers upon Eike (and his 
work) knows no bounds. This is the besetting sin of the mono- 
graph. Cf. ‘so renowned a person’ (p. 29); ‘the Spiegler (= Eike) 
not only knew the Bible but even had full mastery of its wording 
and contents to such an extent as, nowadays even among theo- 
logians, is of exceptional rarity’ (p. 89); ‘he (Eike) knew the 
Bible profoundly . . . he must have been sovereign master equally 
of the thought and the wording of Holy Scripture’ (p. 111); 
‘Eike von Repgow had at his command a profound knowledge 
of the Bible’ (p. 113); ‘our author was widely and deeply read 
in the Vulgate, in the historical, theological and legal literature 
including Canon Law...such wide reading means unques- 
tionably erudition’ (p. 114); ‘Eike knows the Bible thoroughly 
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. . . Eike is a formulator of law, a creator in the realm of lan- 
guage, a giant in the domain of thought’ (p. 124); ‘Eike the jurist 
of genius and creative mind’ (p. 127); ‘Eike’s profundity and 
original intellectuality’ (p. 129). 

On page 4 Kisch states that the mediaeval law-books are 
‘the earliest monuments of German prose.’ What of Isidore and 
Notker Labeo, the latter of whom wrote a prose despite some 
Latin influence that was in every way the equal of Eike’s and, 
considering the subject-matter, superior in many respects to 
Eike’s? 

Epwarp H. SEuRT 

George Washington University 


A Mipp_e Hich GERMAN BENEDICTINE RuLeE. MS. Wilhering, 
Austria, No. 14. Published for the first time with Philological 
Introduction and Notes. By Eva Boettcher Lange. The 
Archabbey Press, Pa. 1942. Pp. 166+ Vita. 


In this Columbia University dissertation is printed for the 
first time one of the numerous MSS. of early German transla- 
tions of the Benedictine Rule. It is as faithful a reproduction of 
an early 15th century original as modern printing will allow; a 
so-called ‘non-standardized text’ with all the errors of the MS. 
left standing. Footnotes call attention to these errors and wher- 
ever possible corrections are made or suggested. Here we are 
confronted again with the problem, ‘Standardized or Non- 
standardized Old German Prose Texts’ which Prof. Carl Selmer 
discussed in the Germanic Review, x, 126-129. For rare and es- 
pecially valuable monuments the non-standardized printing may 
offer certain advantages, but even here it is much more desirable 
to have a complete photographic reproduction together with the 
printed text, as for example in Hench’s edition of the OHG Isi- 
dor. The reviewer is still of the opinion that, as in the present 
instance, a good and easily legible text with the errors relegated 
to the foot-notes and the correct form or reading inserted is 
preferable. One is here reminded of Heinzel’s words in his review 
of Piper’s Notker edition, reprinted in Kleine Schriften, p. 353: 
“(Stellen), in denen dem privalierenden Prinzipe gemiss der 
Unsinn der Hss. in den Text gesetzt wurde.” 

The first part (pp. 1-6) of the monograph is devoted to a 
brief discussion of the Benedictine Rule with bibliography (much 
of which is repeated in the appended ‘Bibliography,’ pp. 89-92), 
where, however, the best edition of the OHG version by Stein- 
meyer, Die kleineren althochdeutschen S prachdenkmdler, pp. 190- 
281, is omitted. Then follows a ‘Description of the Manuscript’ 
(pp. 7-19). We are told that ‘the text seems to be in a single 
hand,’ but the motley array of forms, different in a number of 
cases both as to age and dialect, point to a long previous history. 
The next two pages deal with the ‘Method of Editing.’ Here a 
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bibliographical reference, Michels’ Mittelhochdeutsches Ele- 
mentarbuch, is to the second edition of 1912, whereas the third- 
fourth had already appeared in 1920! The main portion of the 
dissertation is now taken up with the ‘Sound-System’ (= Laut- 
lehre). The vowels and consonants are always compared with 
the standard Middle High German phonology and orthography, 
which is not without its dangers. 

The presentation of the material is on the whole adequate, 
but very much hampered by the failure to have the lines of the 
text numbered; the reference is always to recto and verso pages. 
A few misprints have crept into this part of the work: p. 28 
read MHG e=§4; p. 38 read MHG é=ee, line 6 from bottom read 
é for 4; p. 49, line 9 from bottom, read w to b; p. 51 delete MHG 
r=s was (which is also MHG); p. 58, line 16 from top, read 
beckherdt. 

In Part V the dialect of the MS. is discussed and, as the pre- 
ceding chapter has already clearly shown, found to be Bavarian, 
more exactly, Middle Bavarian. Part VI devotes a few pages to 
the vocabulary and style of the MS., which is observed to em- 
ploy a ‘more powerful and poetic phraseology’ than some other 
Mss. of the Rule. On page 94 is a photographic reproduction of 
16v of the Ms. (text, p. 118). 

Epwarp H. SEHRT 

George Washington University 


THE LiFe oF GUDMUND THE Goon, BisHop oF Horar. Transl. 
by G. Turville-Petre and E. S. Olszweska. (in Viking Society 
for Northern Research), Coventry, 1942. Pamphlet. Pp. 
xxvili+114. 6/-. 


For readers like the present reviewer whose knowledge of 
Gudmundur Arason (Gvendur gédi) has been limited to some 
short account such as that in Jon J. Adils’ [slandssaga (2d ed., 
Rvik, 1923), pp. 91 ff., or even more briefly in Knut Gjerset’s 
History of Iceland (N. Y., 1924), pp. 163-64, and in Sigurdur 
Nordal’s magnificent /slenzk menning, 1 (Rvik, 1942), 318-20, 
the opportunity to make the acquaintance of this extraordinary 
personality through one of his sagas is likely to prove an un- 
usual experience. Tactless, unyielding, courageous, loved by 
many, especially by the poor, virtually forced into accepting his 
episcopal dignity (A.D. 1203-37), hopelessly unadministrative, 
abused and insulted by great chieftains, to all intents and pur- 
poses outlawed, dying at the ripe age of seventy-five after serving 
as bishop of the tumultuous northern see of Hélar for over a 
third of a century—such is the career of the central character of 
Gudmundar biskups s. hin elzta, edited in Biskupa ségur, 1 (Co- 
penhagen, 1858), 403 ff., here translated with the addition of chs. 
14-15 (here chs. 106-107) of Brot air midsigu Gudmundar (ibid., 
I, 548-86). As Nordal (loc. cit., p. 319) says, “he was at one and 
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the same time a viking and a man of God, a chieftain and a 
mendicant’’; Nordal stresses his affinity to St. Francis of Assisi 
rather than to Thomas Becket with whom in his own time he 
was compared. 

There is a third life ed. in Bp., m (1878), 1-187, and two 
drapur (ibid., 11, 187 ff.) not utilized here. The present translation 
appeared just a little too early to make use of the new edition of 
Dr. Jén Helgason: Byskupa sigur (Copenhagen, 1938 ff.). As 
one comes to know the man, one is not surprised that his name 
came to be used in proverbial sayings: na er gud med Gvendi og 
g66 jél! and grunadi ekki Guend! 

The translation is singularly agreeable, written as it is in a 
normal present-day English and free of tiresome archaisms once 
thought somehow to convey the spirit or the flavor or what not 
of the Middle Ages. The translation is on the whole free, at times 
apparently capriciously so, as though the authors sought to 
avoid following the Icelandic words, but it is nonetheless in the 
main accurate as to understanding and often exceedingly skillful 
and graceful. The several visur—a genie which the late E. V. 
Gordon described as “‘of all verse . . . the most aloof from trans- 
lation”—are on the whole skillfully managed. One wishes that 
the translators had not systematically fought shy of the his- 
torical present, especially in its often swift and effective alterna- 
tion with the preterite, so characteristic of Icelandic narrative 
style. Gudmundar s. is characterized by a markedly annalistic 
arrangement, involving a considerable amount of purely an- 
nalistic material at the end of various chapters. The latter matter 
is omitted in the translation as well as bits here and there that 
have nothing or virtually nothing to do with the titular hero. 
Occasionally pertinent items are left out by accident or design, 
notably several of Gudmundur’s miracles told in chs. 29-32. 
There would seem to be no good reason for dropping the head- 
ings provided for many of the chapters in the so-called Resensb6k. 

The Preface (pp. ix—xvii) contains an orienting sketch of the 
history of the Icelandic church during its first two centuries; 
the Introductory Notes (pp. xix—xxvii) include some account of 
families prominent in the saga (here cp. Genealogical Tables, p. 
113), also a biography of the hero largely composed from out of 
the saga itself, and finally a brief statement of the history of the 
text. On p. 114 is a nice little sketch-map of the island with the 
most important local names inscribed in their Old-Icelandic from 
—but why not in conformity with the translation, which on 
this score leaves no little to be desired? The lack of an Index of 
Names is unfortunate, while the insertion of dates, where these 
are indicated by allusion, or the days of saints’ festivals as guide 
through the calendar year would have been welcome. 

Apart from the essential narrative the saga contains much 
that is picturesque and good. One may call attention to two 
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fine sea-storm scenes (chs. 8, 49) and the blizzard in ch. 23; an 
account of trade with England with quite an enumeration of ob- 
jects traded (chs. 16, 17); the rather elaborate Other World Vi- 
sion in ch. 28; the brenna in ch. 77; Eyjélfur’s heroic defense in 
chs. 84-85; the reference to the rather unusual early morning 
bath in ch. 28 vs. the usual evening bath of ch. 88; and the curi- 
ous pagan vision-scene of ch. 60, suggestive of the scene of the 
so-called Daradar 1j60 of Njdla, ch. 157. 

At the end i nave noted a certain number of mistranslations 
which ought to be corrected or at least considered in a revised 
printing. These are as follows (high numbers in round brackets, 
following Icelandic words, refer to pages in Bp. i): 

P. 7, |. 21, for “fall” read “death” (fall, 414). P. 9, 1. 5, for 
“Terror Winter” read “Calamity Winter” (b$snavetr, 417); 1. 15 
from bottom, for “Skinmane” read “Shiny, Radiant Mane” 
(skinnfaxa, 420), epithet from Dagr’s steed in Gylfaginning, ch. 
10. P. 11, 1. 18 from bottom (also p. 12, 1. 17 from bottom), 
for ‘“‘Proud”’ read “Rowdy” (roste, 422). P. 12, 1. 10, for “speedy” 
read “successful” (fijétlikt, 423); 1. 15, for ““Thufu-breakers” 
read “hillock-breakers” (pifobodar, 423); 1. 20, for “‘reefed”’ read 
“lowered” (fella, 423), also p. 56 twice. P. 13, 1. 13 from bottom, 
for “kneaded,” i.e., massaged, the right rendering is probably 
“baked” (bakade, 425), a therapy familiar then as now; ll. 10, 13, 
from bottom, for American readers read ““Moving Days” instead 
of “Removal Days” (fardaga, fardigum, 425). P. 15, 1. 1, for 
“execution” read “confiscation, expropriation’ as more descrip- 
tive of férdnsdém (426), so pp. 16, 62; 1. 14 from bottom, for 
“Disastrous Summer” read “Summer of Disastrous Voyages” 
(6fara sumar, 427). P. 16, 1. 8, read “blow by mistake” (mis- 
higgum, 428). P. 18, 1.7 from bottom, for ‘“‘blessed springs’’ read 
“consecrated, blessed water’’ (vazvigslum, 431) with reference to 
any water consecrated by Gudmundur, e.g., Holy Water (pp. 29, 
36), springs (p. 39), wells (pp. 31, 36, 42) and in general (pp. 24, 
29, 35, 93, 94). P. 19, 1. 11, for “paupers” read “poor, dependent 
relatives” (timagar, 432); 1. 14 from bottom, for ‘Winter of 
Dearth” read ‘Winter of Death (of Cattle)” (fellevetr, 432). 

P. 20, |. 5, for “court” read “entourage,” the reference being 
to the so-called Kuflungar (cp. 433, 1. 1, heading). P. 21, 1. 5, 
for “‘marshal” read “‘chief”’ and for “Guest-men” read “Guest- 
police or police-guard” (gestahéfdinge, 434); 1. 24, for “troop” 
read “troop of Guest-police,” so ]. 10 from bottom. P. 23, |. 4, 
for “bound” read “fettered, in bonds” (f bind at féra, 437). 
P. 26, ch. 23 passim, for the curious ‘dug her in (to)” read “dug 
a shelter fcr her in” (grefr hana t, 442-43). P. 36, 1. 15, for “the 
outside bell” read “‘an outdoor bell” (dieklukku, 456), e.g., not 
in a belfry. P. 37, 1. 15 from bottom, for “Matthias” read ‘“‘Mat- 
thew” as on pp. 39, 40. P. 38, 1. 11 from bottom, for “anchorage” 
read “landing-stage” (vérwm, 461) as immediately below. P. 
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39, 1. 13, for “sun-beam” read “ray (of light)” (geisle, 462); 1. 9 
from bottom, for ‘“‘morning-gift” (as if Germ. Morgengabe) read 
“dowry” (kvénarmundar, 462, not morgungjéf!). 

P. 42, |. 20, for “anchoress” read “‘nun” (munna, 466) vs. a 
real anchoress on p. 52, |. 10 from bottom (einsetokona, 478); 
1. 5 from bottom, for “burst its banks” read ‘‘suddenly flooded, 
overflowed” (var laup, 466) as on p. 44, last line. P. 48, 1. 11 from 
bottom, for “flip your fingers at” read ‘‘wave away, reject” 
(drepa hende vid, 473). P. 49, 1. 6, for “the North” read “Scandi- 
navia” (nordrlénd, 474) as rightly p. 107, last line. P. 56, 1. 8, for 
“load” read “luggage” (fargagne, 482); 1. 7 from bottom, for 
“drifting” read “running before the wind” (rétte, 482) and 2 ll. 
below for “drifted” read “‘ran” (f rétt, 483). 

P. 63, |. 16, for “kill them” should one not perhaps read “‘take 
them from him” (drepa af honum pé .. . , 493)? P. 65, 1. 13 from 
bottom, for “hung back” read “lost his nerve” (beim vard bilt, 
495), so p. 110, |. 8 and for “‘hesitate”’ on p. 91, 1. 2 from bottom. 
P. 69, l. 15 from bottom, for “doing some injury to others” read 
“doing that somewhat in defiance of the others” (gerdo pat 
nokkut 4 pré ddrum, 500). P. 72, |. 2, for “embroidered” read 
“lace, lace-work” (hlédum, 506, not glit, sawmum, or the like). 
P. 75, |. 5 from bottom, for “‘the dales’”’ read “‘Dalir’” (511) as on 
pp. 78, 85, 102. P. 77, ll. 11, 15, for “battle-screen” read the 
technical military term ‘‘mantelet’’(vigflaka,513) and seeN ED, s.v. 

P. 84, 1. 8 from bottom, for “casual” read “summer” (sum- 
runga, 523). P. 92, |. 2, for “started to swim” read “now threw 
himself into the sea in this condition” (Kastar E. sér nu & sund 
vid petta efne, 531-32). P. 94, ll. 17-18 from bottom, for “news 
which put his life in danger had reached them” read “dangerous 
spies had come”’ (véro komnar héttligar njésnir, 536). P. 96, 1. 17, 
delete ‘‘itching” as corresponding to nothing in the text (538). 
P. 100, ll. 21, 27, for “enclosure” read “home-field” (¢tinino, 543), 
as rightly elsewhere. P. 101, |. 25, for “narrow passage” read 
“corner, wing” (kirkjuskote, 544). P. 105, 1. 7, for “the Canon of 
the” read “‘Low” (légaséng, 550, is not merely Canon Missae); 
1. 21, for “playing with” read “playing on, practicing on” (/ék 
sér at, 551). P. 108, |. 8, for “fur cloak” read “leather cloak” 
(skinnfeld, 556). P. 110, 1. 15 from bottom, for “diseased” read 
“in pain” (Anlits mein, 584); perhaps neuralgia is meant. 

The authors are to be felicitated on a good and useful job. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr. 

Harvard University 


OENONE AND Paris. By T. H. Reprinted with an Introduction and 
Notes by Joseph Quincy Adams. Folger Shakespeare Library 
Publications. Washington, D. C., 1943. Pp. xlv+46. $2.50. 


T. H.’s Oenone and Paris seems to have made very little stir 
in the world from its publication in 1594 until 1925, when its 
connection with Venus and Adonis was belatedly recognized and 
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the identification of T. H. with the dramatist Thomas Heywood 
was suggested. Since that time students of Shakespeare and 
Heywood have hoped that the text of the unique surviving copy, 
now in the Folger Shakespeare Library, would one day be made 
more generally accessible. This hope is now fulfilled by Dr. 
Adams’s new volume in the series of Folger Shakespeare Library 
Publications, containing a reprint of the poem and an introduc- 
tion which marshals the evidence for T. H.’s identity, analyzes 
the relation of his poem to Shakespeare’s, and reconstructs the 
history of the Folger copy. 

As a Shakespearean imitation Oenone and Paris is ‘more in- 
teresting than Thomas Middleton’s The Ghost of Lucrece, which 
Dr. Adams edited in the same series in 1937. The Ghost of Lucrece 
is a sequel to the narrative in Shakespeare’s Lucrece, with com- 
paratively few structural and verbal debts. Oenone and Paris, as 
Dr. Adams amply demonstrates in his introduction and in the 
notes affixed to his reprint, is a much closer imitation of its source 
in theme, setting, plot pattern, incidental ideas, and phraseol- 
ogy.’ In 1929 J. D. Parsons, pointing out a few of the verbal 
echoes,” asserted that T. H.’s imitation of Shakespeare’s poem 
amounted to travesty. This notion Dr. Adams apparently re- 
gards as unworthy of mention, and certainly the present reviewer 
finds no evidence in Oenone and Paris of any humorous or critical 
intent.’ If it is perhaps not, as Dr. Adams calls it, “‘the earliest’’ 


Reviews 


1 To the numerous parallels in Dr. Adams’s list, which is avowedly not 
exhaustive, may be added a few further passages in Oenone and Paris which 
are reminiscent of Venus and Adonis in idea or diction or, in a few cases, struc- 
ture (numbers before and after the colon refer respectively to lines in Oenone 
and Paris and in Venus and Adonis): 55: 218, 167 f.: 10 f., 287 f.: 485 f., 316-18: 
964-66, 382: 426, 437: 673, 477: 35, 602: 809 f., 636: 544, 723 f.: 267 f. In his 
note on line 78 Dr. Adams distinguishes betwesn T. H.’s “painted Idoll” and 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Well-painted idol” (line 212), but surely both refer to an exterior 
which belies the true nature of its possessor, although Venus speaks less seriously 
than Oenone. To the note on line 310 might be added the information that 
Shakespeare, as well as T. H. and Heywood, refers in the same breath to 
nymphs and fairies (lines 964 f.). The similes of the ship and the wayfarer in 
lines 787-92 may owe thcir origin to the two comparable similes, likewise 
juxtaposed, in Venus and Adonis, lines 823-28. Possibly Oenone’s denunciation 
of Venus (lines 571-88) was suggested by Venus’s denunciation of love (lines 
1135-1164); the description of the wounded hart pursued by the hunters (lines 
793-98), by Venus’s description of “poor Wat” (lines 679-708); Oenone’s 
plucking of the flower (lines 728 f.), by the concluding episode in Venus and 
Adonis as well as by the hint in Ovid mentioned by Dr. Adams. 

2 Notes and Queries, July 20, p. 39, November 9, p. 325. 

* The point seems worth making in view of Rufus Putney’s evident hope 
(P. Q., xx [1941], 547 n.) that Oenone and Paris, which he had not seen, might 
be found to support his theory that Venus and Adonis and other amorous poems 
on classical themes belong to a distinctly comic tradition. 

4 See J. W. Hebel, M. L. N., xx1 (1926), 248-50. 
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of “the expressions of esteem accorded to Shakespeare by his 
contemporaries,” it is “surely one of the sincerest.” 

Heywood’s authorship is less certain. The verbal similarities 
noted between Oenone and Paris and Heywood’s canonical work, 
though numerous, are for the most part of a commonplace and 
inconclusive sort. Somewhat more persuasive are the parallels 
between T. H.’s handling of his sources and Heywood’s use of the 
same materials. Not only did Heywood know and admire Venus 
and Adonis, but he had a particular fondness for the Oenone- 
Paris-Helen story as Ovid and Lucian (T. H.’s chief authorities) 
tell it, and occasionally he and T. H. expand or alter the story in 
the same way. In setting forth these and other points, Dr. 
Adams makes the most of the case for Heywood, but at the end 
the ascription remains tentative, as he is the first to acknowledge. 

In place of the facsimile which earlier volumes in the series 
have led us to expect, Dr. Adams gives a printed text. Some 
readers will certainly quarrel with his decision to modernize the 
punctuation without recording the original pointing in his notes 
—a procedure which may inadvertently obscure or complicate 
difficulties of textual interpretation while seeming to clarify 
them. For example, any one considering the merits of the sug- 
gested emendation in line 329 will wonder whether the punctua- 
tion of lines 328 f. has been altered. As the four stanzas on the 
sample facsimile »age make clear, the punctuation is not ab- 
normal for an El.zabethan text and might well have been re- 
tained (with an occasional elucidating note) in a reprint which is 
likely to provide most students with their sole access to the text 
for a long time to come. 

Perhaps a complete facsimile had to be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of war. It is a matter for rejoicing that, in spite of the 
war and the consequent curtailment of the service which the 
Folger Library renders to scholarship, this series, always dis- 
tinguished by sound learning and subtle interpretation, con- 
tinues its existence. Both as general editor of the series and as 
editor of the present volume Dr. Adams deserves, and will re- 
ceive, that “prick and praise” of which Oenone speaks. 


Marte LovisE EDEL 
Wellesley College 


IRISH POETRY FROM THE ENGLISH INVASION TO 1798. By Russell 
K. Alspach. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943, $1.75. 


The author has set himself the task of tracing the history of 
Irish poetry in the English language, and he begins with a defini- 
tion that excludes what is Irish merely by geographical accident. 
This is acceptable and even necessary. Spenser is not an Irish 
poet. But the right formula is hard to find. It seems too much to 
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require that the work be ‘inspired by Ireland or its people.’ Some 
of the best of Yeats could not be so described. And, in fact, the 
fragments quoted from the Red Book of Ossory, and the poems of 
Stanihurst, here accepted as Irish, do not satisfy the require- 
ment. It is fairly clear what is meant, but the application will 
always be controversial. Is Goldsmith Irish? Yeats would hardly 
have conceded Swift, who is here claimed for England (p. 78). 

For the early period Mr. Alspach depends mainly on Heuser’s 
edition of the Kildare Poems and Seymour’s Anglo-Irish Litera- 
ture. He has been able to add something. But the material is 
meagre. The lovely stanza beginning Ich am of Irlaunde, be- 
lieved to date from the fourteenth century, shines out from the 
scrap-heap; and it seems uncertain whether it was written by 
an Irishman. And even the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have little to show, as here presented. But the author’s discussion 
leaves room for completion. Ballad poetry is hard to date, but 
some that has been preserved may fall within his period. The 
Journal of ‘he Irish Folk Song Society would yield something. 
There is a good index to the Bunting Collection in Vol. xxvmi-— 
xxIx (1939). Is not ‘Down by the Sally Gardens’ Irish? I have 
seen it in an Irish manuscript.' And to complete the discussion it 
would be necessary to examine the catalogues of Irish MSS. for 
poems in English. I should not expect a rich harvest, but the use 
of Irish verse forms in English would present some interesting 
features. Eoghan Ruadh’s poem on Rodney’s victory over the 
French is indeed mere doggerel, and yet it has its interest.? Writ- 
ing in Irish he was a good craftsman, and sometimes perhaps more 
than that. And other Irish poets tried their hand at English 
verse from time to time. O’Grady has a good word to say for 
them.’ 

The second part of the book is devoted to The Matter of 
Ireland, to the discovery by Anglo-Irish writers of the native 
legend and literature; and here the author has anticipated in part 
a suggestion made in a recent number of the Journal (JEGP 
xi, 404). He has a good subject, and he has done well by it. I 
was delighted by the lively interest he shows, and has com- 
municated to at least one reader, in what is rather a by-way of 
research. It appears that Edmund Campion was the first (1571) 


1 Dublin, Franciscan Convent, MS A. 30, f. ix. r. (18th cent.) 

*s. Padraig Ua Duinnin, Amhrdin Eoghain Ruaidh Ui Shuilleabhdin (Dub- 
lin, 1901) p. xviii. 

*S. H. O’Grady, Catalogue of Irish MSS in the British Museum, 552, note 3. 

‘ The suggestion was idle in the form I gave it, for, as I have since observed, 
the matter of history has been exhaustively treated by James F. Kenney in his 
admirable and indispensable book The Sources for the Early History of Ireland I 
(Columbia University Press, 1929). This does not affect Mr. Alspach’s purpose, 
but he too seems to have neglected Kenney. 
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to record in English some of the Irish tradition. Then comes the 
Book of Howth. There is no account of their sources. It is not 
made clear that Campion knew more about the matter of Ireland 
than Giraldus Cambrensis taught him.’ Keating thought not. 
Hanmer derived his account from the Book of Howth. But the 
effective source for the Matter of Ireland was Dermod O’Con- 
nor’s translation of Keating’s Foras Feasa, published in 1723. 
Keating’s great work, written in the early seventeenth century, 
in smooth and graceful prose, was a triumph over defeat, and 
shows that the Irish language was never stronger nor finer than 
when the last hope was shattered at Kinsale. It has had a strange 
history, for although books had already been printed in Irish 
when it was written, no printed edition appeared for almost two 
hundred years. O’Connor’s translation was the first publication. 
Indeed the complete text was not published until 1908. And yet 
it achieved great popularity, and was copied probably in hun- 
dreds of MSS, for dozens survive. It was the last important book 
to circulate in manuscript in the British Isles. 

Keating deals firmly with Campion, Stanihurst and Hanmer, 
and maintains that they all depended mainly on Cambrensis, a 
point which Alspach does not discuss. Indeed he might have 
made more use of the standard translation of Keating, to which 
he refers, although for his purpose O’Connor’s translation is of 
prime importance. It is right to quote it, since it was the only 
source available to English readers in the eighteenth century, 
but it is plainly a travesty of the original. The story of Deirdre 
quoted on p. 87 will be found by the curious in volume ny, p. 191 
of Dinneen’s edition, and it will be seen that O’Connor’s turgid 
stuff poorly represents the fine simplicity of Keating. But the 
importance of O’Connor’s translation is well shown. 

Sylvester O’Halloran’s General History of Ireland (1778) 
does not derive from Keating, and he appears to have had first- 
hand knowledge of the sagas. One wonders whether, coming from 
Limerick like Standish Hayes O’Grady, he too had learnt Irish 
in his youth. 

Ware’s name occurs often in the book, but there is no real 
estimate of his work. Ussher is not mentioned, nor Duald Mac- 
Firbis, who, with O’Flaherty, marks the transition from the old 
learning to the new. But it is fair to say that Mr. Alspach is 


5 In a recent article (PMLA, tvm, 850) Mr. Alspach quotes Campion to 
prove that the legend of Oisin in the Land of Youth was known to him. But the 
passage quoted clearly derives from the Typographia Hibernica (Distinctio un, 
cap. iii) which records the invasion of Partholén and the survival of Ruanus. 
There is no question of the Land of Youth. The relevant passage of Cambrensis 
is quoted by Stanyhurst in the Appendix to his De Rebus in Hibernia Gestis 
(Antwerp, Plantin, 1584) p. 238, and he computes the age of Ruanus at “almost 
2041 years.” 
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concerned with Irish poetry and its sources, not with historians 
for their own sake. 

Finally there are good accounts of Charlotte Brooke and 
Theophilus O’Flanagan, both of whom deserve well of posterity. 

Some points of detail: p. 96. Dr. Johnson’s opinion was ex- 
pressed in letters to O’Conor himself, s. E. O’Reilly, Trans. of the 
Iberno-Celtic Society 1, part i, pp. i-ii (Dublin, 1820). 

P. 122. O’Flaherty’s Ogygia is stated in the text to have been 
published in Dublin in 1793. In the footnote London is given as 
the place of publication. The book was published in London in 
1685. The Dublin edition (1793) is a translation, s. Kenney, 
Sources, p. 46. 

P. 130 Curry observed (Aélantis m1, 78) that O’Flanagan’s 
first version of Deirdre is from TCD H.I. 16, s. Stokes, Irische 
Texte II ti 114 and Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kénig- 
sage, 328. The second, presenting the old recension of the Book 
of Leinster, is from TCD H.I. 13, which is a copy of Egerton 
1782, so that Hyde was close to the mark. But he was probably 
quoting Windisch, s. Stokes Joc. cit. 

P. 131 Lady Gregory and James Stephens depend, not on 
O’Flanagan, but on much better authority, that of Whitley 
Stokes, whose edition and translation of the Deirdre story have 
been overlooked by the author. 

At moments Mr. Alspach must have felt a longing to know 
the Irish language. He would be welcome to the small circle. 

MyLeEs DILLON 

University of Wisconsin 


WILLIAM SHAKESPERE’s Petty ScHoot. By T. W. Baldwin. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


Here is another example of the exhaustive—and sometimes 
exhausting—spade-work practised by that master digger in 
Elizabethan fundamentals, Professor Baldwin of Illinois. It is an 
expansion of what had originally been planned as a few pages of 
his forth-coming William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse 
Greeke, and gives in full detail the picture of the Petty, i.e. the 
Primary, school attended by William and countless other little 
boys of that great period. What was true for any one of them 
was true for all, including John Shakspere’s eldest son, for the 
avowed purpose of the directing authorities was to secure uni- 
formity in education as well as in Church and State. And rightly, 
too, from the point of view of these authorities since the purpose 
of education was to train the boys—girls did not count—for 
service in Church or State or both. Elizabethan social order was 
strictly regimented; it is one of the paradoxes of English char- 
acter that so many brilliant individualists should have emerged 
in that age from the pressure to which they were early and 
firmly subjected. 
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Baldwin traces the evolution of the Petty school programme 
from its beginnings under Henry VIII to its completion about 
the time that Shakspere was of age to begin his studies. The road 
is not as clearly marked as your reviewer, and others perhaps, 
would like; it is obscured at times by underbrush in the shape of 
digressions, repetitions, and technical discussions over dates and 
editions. Yet, after all, the main track is clear. The purpose was 
to give all boys the necessary fundamental knowledge of reading, 
some ability—the theorists claimed perfection—in writing, and 
a bowing acquaintance with ‘‘numeration” i.e. arithmetic, the 
old familiar three R’s. Along with this went constant daily in- 
struction in the principles of religion, purged, the reformers held, 
from such “‘superstitious” elements as the worship of the Virgin, 
stella maris, and the belief in Purgatory. Boys were required to 
memorize and repeat not only the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Creed, but also the “Graces” in prose and 
verse, and the Catechism adapted from the revised Prayer Book. 
Baldwin points out in the most interesting chapters of the book 
how deep an impression these early studies left on the mind, 
“wax to receive and marble to retain,” of the boy who was to be- 
come the greatest of English poets and playwrights. 

The boy began his studies at the age of five with the Horn- 
book, a leaf of paper containing the alphabet, the vowels, and the 
elements of syllabication. This was protected against the de- 
structive hands of children by a thin plate of transparent horn— 
hence the name Hornbook—the whole mounted on a wooden 
tablet with a handle. From this he proceeded to the ABC with 
the Catechism, the Absey book, frequently referred to in Eliza- 
bethan literature, the loss of which, according to Shakespeare 
would set a school-boy sighing in anticipation of the whipping 
that was to follow. It was a lucky boy, who, like Francis Wil- 
loughby (p. 67), was lured through his ABC by sugar candy and 
“‘greate confettes” instead of being driven through it by stripes. 
At the end of the Absey book stood the doggerel rhyme: 


This little Catechisme learnd 
by hart (for so it ought) 

The Primer next commanded is, 
for children to be taught. 


This was the Primer and Caiechism, an expanded form of the 
Absey book with special stress on the social and religious duties 
of the child. The whole course apparently was expected to cover 
about two years after which the proficient pupil was ready to 
enter Grammar school and embark on Latin and Greek. 
Proficiency, of course, depends upon the teacher as well as 
on the pupil and the teaching in the Petty School often left much 
to be desired, Clement, writing in 1576, complains that “Children 
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almost eurie where are first taught****by men and women alto- 
gether rude, and utterly ignorant+**+**or elses*#**most c »mmonlie 
by boyes,” i.e. by more advanced pupils. A better class school 
with a proper teacher is shown in the charming illustration pre- 
fixed to Chapter I. Here we see a boy standing before the desk 
of a venerable master to recite his memorized lesson while his 
fellows busy themselves with books on a form at one side of the 
room and a group of little girls are at work on the other. In a 
vacant space in the center a scholar’s dog is happily engaged with 
a bone. Attendance at such a school, even with the long hours 
and the possible stripes, cannot have been altogether unpleasant. 

Perhaps it was in some such school as this that Holofernes 
presided. In one of the most entertaining chapters of the book 
Mr. Baldwin labels this character “Shakspere’s abcedarius.”’ 
The label is not altogether accurate for, as the author himself 
points out, Holofernes is cock of the learned walk in his district, 
a thing impossible at Stratford where the teacher of the ‘“‘petties” 
would have been quite over-shadowed by the master of the fine 
grammar school. Holofernes is a country schoolmaster, con- 
servative, and pedantic, such a one, no doubt as Shakspere 
might have known in the Gloucester village to which he fled from 
Stratford, where, tradition tells us, he was himself a schoolmaster 
more probably a mere usher. Baldwin’s careful exegesis of pas- 
sages from Love’s Labor’s Lost goes far to show how puns and 
wisecracks which clamor for annotations today would have 
been “sure fire’ hits with an audience two thirds of which, at 
least, had passed through the routine of the Petty School. 
Further comments of key passages from Macbeth, Lear, and 
Othello show how Shakspere again and again used the very words 
of the catechism he had memorized in his first school years rely- 
ing on their recognition by his hearers to drive home his point. 

Finally the closing chapter demonstrates beyond all possible 
doubt what ought not to need proof, but has unfortunately 
been repeatedly challenged, that William Shakespere “was 
trained in and conformed to the Church of England.” In this as 
in so much else he was a true Elizabethan, a fact which could not 
be asserted of a non-conformist, whether a stubborn adherent 
to the old faith or a radical and reforming Puritan. ‘“The motive 
force of Shakspere’s universe lies in religion” says Mr. Baldwin, 
and the fundamentals of that religion he imbibed in his Petty 
School. 

Nothing but praise can be awarded to the format of this 
book: print, binding, end-papers, dust-cover, everything, re- 
flects the highest credit on the designer and the handworkers of 
the University of Illinois Press. 

T. M. Parrott 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SATIRE. By Oscar James Campbell. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xii+227. $3./5. 


Let us begin with three quotations. The first is from H. B. 
Charlton’s Shakespearian Comedy (1938, p. 51): 


And Rome not only created satire; it seized on the opportunity to convert 
Greek comedy into a still more effective because a more socia] weapon than is 
literary satire . . . Comedy exposed offences against social decorum by rendering 
the offendors ludicrous. Its significance lay almost exclusively in its social 
satire. 

The second quotation is from Sidney’s Defence of Poesie: 

... Comedy is an imitation of the common errors of our life, which he 
representeth in the most ridiculous & scornful] sort that may be: so as it is im- 
possible that any beholder can be content to be such a one. 


The third is from Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (1, xiv): 


And this kind of poeme was called Comedy, and followed next after the 
Satyre, & by that occasion was somwhat sharpe and bitter after the nature of 
the Satyre, openly & by expresse names taxing men more maliciously and im- 
pudently then became, .. . 


If, then, Professor Campbell proposes to show that some of 
Shakespeare’s plays (and many of his characters) belong to the 
realm of satire, it is a thesis which should occasion no surprise. 
Comedy and satire were bound together in the literary theory 
prevailing at the time when Shakespeare began to write. If 
Campbell’s thesis sounds at all novel or shocking, the reason 
must be that the term “romantic comedy” has become so closely 
associated with the name of Shakespeare that we cannot use the 
latter without thinking the former. Charlton himself in his final 
chapter says (p. 278) that “the ultimate world of Shakespeare’s 
comedy is romantic, poetic, and imaginative.” (In the copy at 
hand a reader, anticipating Campbell, has written “Bunk!” in 
the margin opposite this clause.) And Charlton wrote a fairly 
long book on Shakespearian comedy without remarking any 
trace of satire in it. 

In fairness to Puttenham, and to Campbell’s thesis, the 
following should be added to the third quotation: 

But as time & experience do reforme euery thing that is amisse, so, this 
bitter poeme called the old Comedy, being disused and taken away, the new 
Comedy came in place, more ciuill and pleasant a great deale, and not touching 
any man by name, but in a certaine generalitie glancing at euery abuse. 


As readers of Campbell’s earlier Comicall Satyre and Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida know, part of the thesis is that in 
Elizabethan England the classical progress was reversed, and 
that Ben Jonson took the lead in re-introducing the vetus comedia, 
though without an Aristophanic use of names of contemporaries. 
Yet the notion of reviving the Old Comedy was already in men’s 
minds. In his prefatory letter before The Praise of Folly Erasmus 
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had written, probably in 1509: mosque clamitabunt, veterem Come- 
diam ... referre (‘they will cry out that we are bringing back 
the Old Comedy’’), and defended himself by saying that he did 
not mention names. Nashe, in The Return of . . . Pasquill (1589) 
personified Vetus Comedia as a sympathetic figure, suggested 
that she was the one to take care of Martin Marprelate, and 
spoke of “‘the slye practise that was vsed in restraining of her.” 

All this implies no derogation from the honor due to Camp- 
bell for writing his clear and cogent presentation of the subject 
named in his title. He points out skilfully some of the milder 
satire (the New Comedy) in plays written before Troilus and 
Cressida, he makes a telling case for the satiric conception of 
that play, and he argues that similar conceptions underlie 
Measure for Measure, Timon of Athens, and Coriolanus. One can 
commend the book as an aid to the right reading of Shakespeare. 
What the reviewer would suggest is that if Campbell had drawn 
in even more of the historical and literary milieu his story might 
have become still more significant, though its main outlines 
might have remained as they are. 

For instance, in disposing of the theory that from 1600 to 
1609 “‘Shakespeare was afflicted with a long-drawn-out despair,” 
Campbell says (p. viii, Preface): “It is more than likely that 
Shakespeare, in filling certain of his dramas with a harsh critical 
spirit, was merely imitating a popular literary fashion.”’ But 
widespread literary fashions do not prevail by accident or by the 
whim of some author. Suppose that in the present year an author 
should write a war-story involving American soldiers on an island 
in the South Pacific: would one say that he is “merely imitating 
a popular literary fashion’? In the early 1920’s there was a 
fashion, one might say, of writing about disillusioned, rootless 
characters and the style of writing became often rootless and 
incoherent. And yet would it be adequate to account for the 
temper and tone of The Waste Land by saying that T. S. Eliot 
was merely imitating a popular literary fashion? If authors like 
Marston, Hall, Donne, Nashe, and Jonson were writing bitter 
and cynical satires in the middle and late 1590’s perhaps there 
were abuses and disintegrations in the political, social, and 
religious fabric which provided the impulse. Campbell glances at 
these disintegrations (pp. 90-91), but does little more than 
glance. 

Suppose we view the Essex rebellion as symptomatic of 
weakened loyalties, internecine jealousies (arising at least as far 
back as the Cadiz expedition), and the spirit of faction; then we 
see that the primary question is not whether Shakespeare was 
pro-Essex or anti-Essex. It is whether he was sensible of the con- 
ditions that made an Essex rebellion possible, whether he per- 
ceived, perhaps shared in, the cynicism, disillusion, and conflict 
of principles which precede and attend such phenomena. Perhaps 
adulteries and moral looseness actually became more flagrant in 
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court and city during the last decade of Elizabeth; then Mars- 
ton’s satires had a basis in actuality, not in Juvenal alone. To 
cite a parallel from the preceding generation, is it not possible 
that the literary fashion of Petrarchanism had a basis in the fact 
that with the prosperity of commercial classes and the growth of 
the court there were more young men of fashion and breeding 
with time to devote to the amenities of love-making? Even 
Petrarchanism is not a purely literary phenomenon. 

Campbell considers that the Bishops’ order of 1599 which 
forbade publication of satires and epigrams was to some degree 
responsible for the appearance of the new bitter satire upon the 
stage. The suggestions here made would lead to the conclusion 
that the Old Comedy would have been revived even though the 
Bishops had issued no order. In support of this inference one 
might point to the production, in 1597, of The Isle of Dogs, 
which evidently was Old Comedy with a vengeance. 

Here and there Campbell does show that satirical comedy 
grew out of actualities. He is aware that malcontents and melan- 
cholic travelers walked the streets of London (and Osrics flut- 
tered about the court) before they walked the stage. And his 
book will help us remember that, for all his universality, Shake- 
speare at least entertained the notion that to show scorn her 
own image and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure were among the proper aims of the theater. 

Among minor matters, it should be noted that in his Preface 
(p. x) Campbell roundly asserts that clowns and louts in Shake- 
speare’s early comedies “are all descendants by direct or col- 
lateral line from the Vice in the Morality plays,” but he else- 
where shows that they owe much to the Commedia dell’ arte and 
to the “naturals” maintained in Tudor households as domestic 
fools. Dogberry, with his echoes of an anecdote in Wilson’s Arte 
of Rhetorique, is a far cry from the Vice. A question: do we accept 
too easily the reading of L. L. L. tv. iii. 255 as an allusion to the 
Ralegh-Harriot circle? A single use of ‘‘school of night” outside 
of Shakespeare would be reassuring; and if there is no such use 
could the playwright have expected his audience to catch the 
allusion? The textual transmission of the line is not above ques- 
tion. Finally, by a (possibly happy) misprint on p. 39 we have 
Armado “guilty of all three breeches of good usage””—that is, a 
pair and a half of them. 

Hoyt H. Hupson 


Stanford University 


MILTON AND THE PURITAN DILEMMA 1641-1660. By Arthur 
Barker. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1942. Pp. 
xxiv+ 427. 
Milton’s prose tracts should be read, not as the work of a 
frustrated poet who might instead have written an Arthuriad 
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which would have surpassed The Idylls of the King, but as an im- 
portant part of the literature of the Puritan Revolution, the 
record of a great spirit at grips with the issues that convulsed 
a whole age and upon which he least of all men could have 
turned his back. Professor Barker has undertaken to analyze and 
explain Milton’s tracts from this point of view. He has accom- 
plished a work of great value which no student of the poet or of 
the period can afford to neglect. 

The starting point of his study is Professor Woodhouse’s 
statement of the well known distinction, which the Puritans de- 
rived most immediately from Calvin, between the order of 
nature and the order of grace, between the law imposed upon all 
men and the dispensation vouchsafed to the elect, between 
natural and Christian liberty. This antithesis was the anvil upon 
which the Puritan mind essayed to beat out conclusions of the 
utmost practical consequence concerning church and state. 
Granted-that every man and all nature, thanks to Adam, fell 
short of their original perfection, the question was, who were the 
regenerate, how were they distinguished, what was their condi- 
tion and privilege, what their responsibility in respect to the 
unregenerate, what their relation to organized society as a whole? 
To the consistent Calvinist the answers to these questions were 
clear. The elect, singled out by God, were appointed to rule the 
church and direct the magistrate, whose duty it was to compel 
the wicked to cease from troubling the church and to submit to 
the instructions of the righteous. The object of reformation was 
to establish the holy community and the supremacy of the saints 
on earth. The most sober expression of this conception was the 
Presbyterian plan for reorganizing the church. The most ex- 
treme was that of the Fifth Monarchists to put Christ at once on 
the throne of this world. There were various intermediate views. 
To Roger Williams it seemed logical to segregate the two orders 
in human society and hence to separate church and state, making 
religion a purely individual, government an entirely secular, 
affair. 

The pit toward which all Puritan speculation tended was the 
obliteration of the distinction between the two orders, the con- 
fusion of Christian liberty granted to the elect with natural liberty 
inherited by all from Adam. A stage in the devolution of the 
doctrine of predestination was the heresy of free will; the com- 
pletion of the process was attained in the notion that all men 
share alike in the grace of the atonement and that only those are 
damned who choose to be so. This was in some degree the con- 
clusion of the sects, which the Levellers, Professor Barker says, 
transposed into the doctrine of democracy by the simple expedi- 
ent of writing man for Christian, thus claiming for the people all 
the privileges which the orthodox reserved for the saints. 
Accepting such to be the polarity of all Puritan revolutionary 
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debate, Professor Barker finds that Milton, starting from the 
solidly orthodox basis of Thomas Young and the Smectymnuans, 
accepted to begin with the distinction between the elect, liber- 
ated by grace, and the unregenerate, enslaved in the darkness of 
corrupt nature. The Utopia held forth in the antiprelatical 
tracts was essentially the New Jerusalem, the holy community, 
of the Presbyterians; the prelates and prelatists were Comus 
and his monstrous pack. If he had continued in this line, Milton 
must have arrived at the theocracy of the Westminster divines, 
unless he had veered away with Roger Williams or the sects. He 
chose, however, a line of his own. Though unable to yield his 
conviction that in a free commonwealth authority must rest in 
the hands of the spiritually fit though few, he was unwilling to 
abandon all hope for the unilluminated or to reject totally the 
needs and claims which nature plants in every breast. His mis- 
adventure in marriage gave him occasion to realize one such 
need in himself, one not to be resisted or condemned, one which 
he shared with all other men and for the satisfaction of which all 
were created free. He was impressed at this point by Lord 
Brooke’s contention that there existed a whole range of “‘indif- 
ferent” matters left to the arbitrament of the individual con- 
science. It seemed not reasonable to suppose that God withheld 
from his elect any liberty which he permitted to the generality of 
men. The order of grace, Milton concluded, though supreme, was 
integrated with the order of nature, not set apart from it and not 
to be confused with it. The condemnation by the Presbyterians 
of his argument on these grounds for freedom in marriage merely 
confirmed him in his opinion and provoked him to extend the 
principle to the reading of books and to demonstrate that it 
could be squared with scripture. 

Areopagitica and Tetrachordon marked a decisive step in 
Milton’s thought and in his relation to the Puritan movement. 
He now rejected Presbyterianism and turned against the Puritan 
divines. He qualified his acceptance of the doctrine of election by 
reservations concerning reason and the will. Seeking a middle 
way between extremes, he looked to the Independents, the army 
chiefs and their supporters in Parliament, the Council of State, 
Cromwell. On behalf of the revolutionary regime he urged the 
people’s natural right to divorce themselves if need be from rulers 
who betrayed them and to appoint others in their stead. He did 
not, however, with the Levellers go all the way toward a purely 
naturalistic view of the state. He would not confuse Christian 
with natural liberty or put his faith in democracy. He clung to 
the ideal of the holy community, imagining it now as a state in 
which the people would attain their need and their right to be 
governed, not by themselves, but by the elect, their wisest and 
worthiest. The good of all was the true end of government, but 
it was to be secured only when elect Christians were free to seek 
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it. None other in truth could be free, and they must be left free 
by government to believe as the light within might prompt them. 
The magistrate must put no compulsion of any sort upon them, 
and he must brook no interference with their liberty by misbe- 
lievers. The failure of all hopes for the practical realization of his 
ideas led Milton to conclude that the kingdom of God was to be 
looked for nowhere save in the breast of the saint and to make 
final summation of his thought in the most authoritative form 
he knew in De doctrina Christiana. 

Professor Barker has worked out his interpretation of Mil- 
ton’s ideas concerning church and state in great detail and in 
close reference to contemporary discussion. As in many such 
studies, there is, perhaps, a tendency to excessive schematization, 
to the assumption that thought is or may be expected to be more 
consistent than is actually the case and that the logical develop- 
ment of a man’s ideas occurs in the chronological order in which 
the ideas happen to be announced. Some readers may feel that 
Professor Barker loses track of the man in the intensity of his 
pursuit of the man’s dialectic. Nevertheless, there can be no 
question but that he has defined Milton’s position in the stream 
of Puritan thought more fully and accurately than has previously 
been done. He makes no extravagant claims concerning Milton’s 
influence or originality. He does not romanticize his personality. 
He endeavors to explain an important part of his mind as it 
expressed itself in the circumstances and in the language of its 
own time. 

There remain, of course, points upon which it may be neces- 
sary to disagree. The present reviewer can hardly be suspected of 
wishing to minimize the Puritan strain in Milton, but he would 
remind the reader that this book tells only half the story. The 
other half is the story of the influence of humanism, and the 
whole story is that of the vital mingling of the two influences, 
Protestant and humanist, of which Milton was the express em- 
bodiment. Professor Barker reminds himself of this from time to 
time, especially toward the close of his book. If he had done so 
more often, he would surely have modified some of his state- 
ments. It is, for example, true that the Utopia of the antipre- 
latical tracts was up to a point the Presbyterian holy community, 
but it is also true, and extremely important to understand, that, 
as the tracts themselves indicate, aspiration for the holy com- 
munity blended in Milton’s mind with the humanist’s nostalgia 
for and expectation of an ideal state which sprang from his read- 
ing not of the scriptures but of the classics. This blending of a 
new Athens and a new Rome with the New Jerusalem made a 
difference between Milton and Smectymnuus which was all- 
important. 

A reservation must aiso be made in respect to Professor 
Barker’s generalizations concerning the Levellers. Lilburne and 
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his followers did confound Christian with natural liberty and 
proceeded from that point to demand a democratic state on 
grounds of natural right, and if one gives undue attention to the 
army debates and the pamphlets of Richard Overton, one readily 
concludes that they made their demand on no other grounds. But 
the principal leaders and spokesmen of the Leveller Party, 
men who, though they lacked Overton’s gift for stating extreme 
abstract positions with the force and clarity that appeals to the 
modern mind, exercised a much greater influence on their con- 
temporaries, were Lilburne and Walwyn, and they were at great 
pains to claim something besides natural right. Lilburne, an 
assiduous reader of the English chronicles and of Coke’s [nsti- 
tutes, insisted in and out of season upon identifying the rights of 
man not only with the rights of elect Christians but also with the 
historic legal privileges which, Coke taught him to believe, had 
been the rights of Englishmen ever since Saxon times and were 
guaranteed to Englishmen for all time by the common law. His 
legal and historical scholarship may in this have been at fault, 
but surely it is misleading to suggest that he brushed law and 
history aside or that, as the principal advocate in the Puritan 
Revolution of the historic English principle of liberty under 
law, he was any more a confused prophet than a number of his 
more respectable contemporaries and adversaries. 

But these are only secondary reservations made to an argu- 
ment, most ably sustained, which casts fresh and important 
light on a difficult, complex, and important subject. 


WILLIAM HALLER 
Columbia University 


THe LETTERS OF JOHN DRYDEN, WITH LETTERS ADDRESSED TO 
Him. Collected and edited by Charles E. Ward. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. xvii+196. $3.00. 


In 1800, as a part of his edition of Dryden’s prose works, 
Malone published a collection of forty-four letters by Dryden 
and three addressed to Dryden. (Professor Ward in his preface, 
page x, gives the total number as forty-five, but he temporarily 
forgets letters from Dennis to Dryden and from Pepys to Dryden 
that Malone printed in his footnotes, pages 30 and 86, without 
numbering them.) In 1808, in his edition of Dryden, Scott re- 
printed all these letters and added to them one more letter by 
Dryden that had been “‘obligingly communicated” to him. In 
1893 Saintsbury in his revision of Scott’s edition reprinted all 
Scott’s material and added to it six letters by Dryden that had 
been printed by Bell in his edition of Dryden (1854) and, with 
some doubt as to its authenticity, one letter by Dryden that had 
appeared in the Illustrated London News in 1858: a total of fifty- 
two letters by Dryden and three addressed to him. Scott did not 
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check the texts given by Malone by reference to the original 
manuscripts; Saintsbury did not check the texts of any of his 
predecessors. Malone wrote careful notes on the letters that he 
printed; Scott made only minor additions to this commentary 
and Saintsbury almost none at all. Now Professor Ward has 
published an edition of sixty-two letters by Dryden and fifteen 
letters addressed to Dryden; he has done his best to check the 
text of each letter by the original manuscript; he has corrected 
the dating of several letters; and he has shed new light on many 
references in the letters. He has produced a book for which every 
student of Dryden will be grateful. 

Of the ten letters by Dryden here added to those printed by 
Saintsbury, every one had been previously published, although 
one of them (Letter 46) was printed in a somewhat incomplete 
text. (In his preface Professor Ward states that Letter 5, to Lord 
Latimer, appears here for the first time, but in the notes to that 
letter he says correctly that he himself published it in the Times 
Literary Supplement for October 29, 1938.) Of the fifteen letters 
addressed to Dryden five, all from Walsh, are here printed for the 
first time. 

Of the sixty-two letters written by Dryden Professor Ward 
has been able to locate the autographs of forty-eight and, as he 
says in his preface, “‘to establish a text by the use of photostats of 
the original, or by copies which I believe are trustworthy.” It is 
an entertaining fact that of those forty-eight, thirty-five are now 
in the United States, eighteen of them being in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, twelve in the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, and five scattered in other places. Of the fifteen letters 
addressed to Dryden not one survives in the text actually sent 
to him, but six by Walsh, two by the second Earl of Chesterfield, 
and one by Etherege are preserved in manuscript texts (copies 
or first drafts) written by or for the authors of the letters. 

Of the autograph letters by Dryden Professor Ward states: 
“They are here printed as Dryden wrote them, with all the 
vagaries of spelling, punctuation, and expression.” I can check 
his work only by photographic reproductions of Letter 2 pub- 
lished by J. M. Osborn in John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts 
and Problems (1940), of Letter 3 published in the Catalogue of 
the Collection of ... Alfred Morrison (1885), and of Letter 5 
published by Professor Ward himself. In Letter 2 I find that he 
reads “herein” (page 6, line 7) where the photograph has 
“herin.” In Letter 3 he reads “Your self” (line 2 of letter) where 
the photograph has “your self.” In Letter 5 the photograph seems 
to read “vpon” instead of “upon” (page 11, line 9) and “license” 
instead of “licence” (page 12, line 20). These variant readings, 
if they deserve the name, are important only as showing how 
hard it is for an editor to attain perfection. Each copyist of a 
manuscript is allowed a certain quota of errors. Just what that 
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quota may be I do not know, but I feel confident that Professor 
Ward has exceeded it little if at all. 

Of the letters by Dryden here first collected the most impor- 
tant for a biographer of Dryden is probably that to Lord Lati- 
mer, the son of the Earl of Danby. The letters from Walsh to 
Dryden enlarge considerably our knowledge of the relations of 
Dryden to the younger man. 

In dating the letters Professor Ward has shown scrupulous 
care; for instance he has convincingly revised the dates assigned 
by Malone to Letters 4 and 23. 

As examples of Professor Ward’s numerous additions to the 
explanation of the letters I may mention his identification of Sir 
Matthew Dudley (Letter 26, note 1) and of “Will Plowden” 
(Letter 34, note 6), and his new information, culled from the 
Calendar of State Papers, about Thomas Metcalf the bookseller 
(Letter 46, note 2). This same Thomas Metcalf, he might have 
added, in 1706 published a Primer containing translations of 112 
Latin hymns, one of which translations was by Dryden and the 
rest of which, more than a century and a half later, were mis- 
takenly—in my own opinion at least—attributed to Dryden. 

Occasionally Professor Ward falls into error. For example he 
calls Sir Gilbert Pickering Dryden’s uncle (Letter 53, note 2). 
Sir Gilbert was really Dryden’s cousin german, being the son of 
Sir John Pickering and his wife Susan, who was the sister of 
Erasmus Dryden, father of the poet. Through his mother, whose 
father was named Henry Pickering, Dryden was more distantly 
related to Sir Gilbert. Dryden’s third and youngest son, Erasmus 
Henry Dryden, received at baptism the names of his two grand- 
fathers. Professor Ward states (Letter 47, note 7) that, though 
this Erasmus Henry Dryden “was in Rome studying for the 
priesthood,” “there is no definite evidence that he ever took 
orders.” Here he apparently follows Malone, who writes (op. cit. 
1. i. 426): “He [Erasmus Henry Dryden] is said by Mrs. Thomas, 
whose fictions have been already detected, to have been a 
priest. ... But all these circumstances were mere inventions. 
He was not a minister of religion.”” Mrs. Thomas, however, was 
not always wrong. In Joseph Gillow’s Literary and Biographical 
History, or Bibliographical Dictionary, of the English Catholics 
(1885-1902) the article on Erasmus Henry Dryden, based on 
Catholic sources that I cannot check, says that he was ordained 
priest in 1694 and that in 1697 he was in Rome, “residing in the 
convent of Saints John and Paul, on the Coelian Hill, which 
Cardinal Howard had obtained for the English Dominicans.” “It 
was he who made the surrender of the Coelian Convent in that 
year, after which he was sent, on Nov. 10, to the Convent of 
Holy Cross, Bornhem. Here he was Sub-Prior until 1700, when 
he returned to England, to labor on the mission in Northampton- 
shire, his native county.” These statements may probably be 
accepted as trustworthy. 
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I could make some further strictures on small points. But 
from personal experience I am acutely aware that editors of 
Dryden, despite all their efforts for accuracy, are prone to error. 
So are reviewers. Nevertheless I am sure of my ground when I 
say once more that Professor Ward has produced a good book, 
one that advances the study of Dryden. As a frontispiece to it he 
has given a portrait of Dryden not hitherto reproduced. And the 
Duke University Press has published the volume in a most at- 
tractive form. 

Let no man read this volume in quest of esthetic pleasure! 
At least as early as 1668, when he published Of Dramatic Poesy: 
An Essay, Dryden had shown himself master of a delightfully 
limpid and graceful prose style, his “other harmony of prose.” 
Yet on the whole, with some exceptions in his last years, his 
letters lack charm both in substance and in manner: they are 
dull. The explanation is simple: Dryden regarded writing as a 
business and he had to exert himself in order to write well. 
With his letters he took little pains; he lived before the time when 
Englishmen practised letter-writing as an art. On the other hand, 
nobody can read this book from cover to cover without gaining 
new respect for Dryden as a man. In his correspondence with 
young Walsh, Dryden appears as a kindly friend, free from con- 
descension. In his letters to Tonson he is businesslike, choleric to 
the point of insult, and then again cordial; he kept the pub- 
lisher’s friendship to the last. In writing to his young kinswoman 
Mrs. Steward he is a genial, unaffected old man, appreciative of 
the hospitality shown him. Finally, throughout the letters of his 
later years he shows himself a devoted father and a man abso- 
lutely sincere in the Catholic faith which he has adopted. 


G. R. Noyes 
Berkeley, California 


THE CriTICAL WorKs OF JOHN DENNIS. Edited by Edward Niles 
Hooker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Vol. 11. 
Pp. cxliii+587. 


This handsome volume completes the laborious task that 
Professor Hooker started some years ago. It exhibits the same 
painstaking editing that distinguishes the first volume; the text 
is accurate, the textual notes adequate, the explanatory notes 
elaborately detailed. The editor has added a fifty-page Index of 
proper names and subjects and a long critical Introduction. 
Students of literary criticism and specialists in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries will find the two volumes 
indispensable. 

Professor Hooker’s first volume contains most of Dennis’s 
ablest criticisms and virtually all his critical doctrines. The texts 
in this second volume are mostly of minor importance; a good 
many are wrangling prose epistles attacking Pope, Steele, and 
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Addison, and there are 38 pages, in an Appendix, of miscellaneous 
letters and prologues. Some readers will say that the editor might 
better have omitted much of the text in volume 1. But I believe 
that Professor Hooker is right in including all the material he 
presents. In the first place, all of it is relevant to a complete 
picture of John Dennis. Secondly, much of the material has been 
inaccessible, some of it unpublished. No reader is obliged to read 
all the 800 large pages of text; the excellent Index will comfort- 
ably steer him to whatever he wishes to find, and he can find 
many things that will interest him. Two of the essays in volume 
11 are worthy of a high place in the Dennis canon: An Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Shakespear (1712) and the Remarks 
upon Cato, a Tragedy (1713). These two essays have time and 
again rescued Dennis from the “Profund” into which the jibes 
of Pope and Swift threatened to cast him. Students of the drama 
who dislike the sentimental comedy fostered by Steele will find 
much to commend in the Defence of Sir Fopling Flutter (1722) 
and in Remarks on a play, Call’d, The Conscious Lovers, a 
Comedy (1723). Pedantic Dennis may have been, but there is 
good sense in his criticism of Steele. 


When Sir Richard says, that any thing that has its Foundation in Happi- 
ness and Success must be the Subject of Comedy, he confounds Comedy with 
that Species of Tragedy which has a happy Catastrophe. When he says, that 
’tis an Improvement of Comedy to introduce a Joy too exquisite for Laughter, 
he takes all the Care that he can shew, that he knows nothing of the Nature of 
Comedy. ... 

When Sir Richard talks of a Joy too exquisite for Laughter, he seems not 
to know that Joy, generally taken, is common like Anger, Indignation, Love, to 
all Sorts of Poetry, to the Epick, the Dramatick, the Lyrick; but that that 
kind of Joy which is attended with Laughter, is the Characteristick of Comedy. 


When Sir Richard says, That weeping upon the Sight of a deplorable Object 
is not a Subject for Laughter, but that ’tis agreeable to good Sense and to 
Humanity, he says nothing but what all the sensible part of the World has 
already granted; but then all that sensible Part of the World have always 
deny’d, that a deplorable Object is fit to be shewn in Comedy. 


As Professor Hooker has repeatedly observed, Dennis was 
specially qualified by nature and by training to be a critic of 
comedy. Dennis is unjust to Steele, but he is not unjust to 
Steele’s comedies. Dennis is often admirable when he discusses 
Wycherley, Congreve, Shadwell, and Etherege. 

Professor Hooker’s long Introduction deserves some atten- 
tion. In it he discusses the Canon, Personal Relationships, Repu- 
tation, Critical Theories, and Critical Opinions. Necessarily 
there is some overlapping, but unfortunately, in my opinion, 
there is far too much repetition. Professor Hooker is convinced 
that Dennis is a complex person, that his criticisms are hetero- 
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geneous, and he takes great pains to present the multifarious 
theories and opinions expressed in his essays and letters. Con- 
sequently there emerges from the Introduction a picture of a 
good critic and bad poet that is rather bewildering, almost 
paradoxical. If I understand Professor Hooker’s interpretation, 
Dennis is eclectic yet original; a classicist who helps prepare the 
way for romanticists like Wordsworth; an arbiter of taste yet 
not a member of the “‘school of taste”; a champion of the “rules” 
who still insists upon the privilege of genius; a rebel against the 
Augustan wits but one who often relies upon wit in his critical 
controversies; a mouthpiece of common sense but often a pedant; 
a stout moralist and yet an enemy of the moralists who attacked 
poetry and the theater; a man who appreciated the beauties of 
external nature and yet often sneered at descriptive and pastoral 
poetry; a man who caught glimpses of Zeitgeist and was yet blind 
to the worth of Chaucer and most of the Elizabethan poets; a 
critic who was regular yet illogical, methodical yet unsystematic. 

It is true that Dennis’s criticisms cover a wide range and 
that Dennis, during a long life, occupied himself with a variety 
of speculations. Tireless Professor Hooker has gathered together 
virtually every written expression of Dennis’s beliefs, theories, 
and opinions. In my judgment, however, Dennis is made to ap- 
pear more unusual, more original than he actually was. “The 
Critic” was, I would grant, a somewhat complex person whose 
criticisms are heterogeneous. But have not other English critics 
exhibited a similar complexity and even more inconsistency; 
John Dryden for one? The eclectic nature of Dennis’s critical 
ideas is by no means uncommon in his generation; most intelli- 
gent, educated Englishmen of his time drew their critical ideas 
from a variety of sources, classical, Italian, French, and English. 
Professor Hooker, I believe, exaggerates the originality of 
Dennis, who was, after all, a pretty conventional critic who re- 
peatedly traveled over the same familiar, traditional ground. 

Dennis doubtless thought of himself as a classicist, as an 
Aristotelian critic. But his Aristotelianism was the conventional 
kind built up in Italy during the Renaissance and passed on to 
the English by French scholars and critics. As Professor Hooker 
has demonstrated, the modern critics who most influenced 
Dennis were Boileau, Dacier, Le Bossu, and Rapin. Dennis, as 
did the Italians and then the French before him, primarily 
viewed the Poetics of Aristotle through the Ars Poetica of Horace 
and through the interpretations of Horatian editors and com- 
mentators. In Dennis’s own words, “Horace is but an Epitomizer 
of Aristotle.” Dennis’s critical generalizations are usually 
Aristotelian or Aristotelian-Horatian; his particular arguments 
from authority are very often taken directly from Horace. 

For example, Dennis’s criticisms of Shakespeare are based 
primarily upon the Ars Poetica. Dennis believes that Shake- 
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speare failed to achieve the proper balance between art and 
nature; Shakespeare was a great genius by nature, but he wanted 
art. 

Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 

Quaesitum est: ego nec studium sine divite vena, 

Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium; alterius sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


Therefore, says Dennis with a fine air of absolute finality, “from 
this very Judgment of Horace we may justly conclude, that 
Shakespear would have wonderfully surpass’d himself, if Art 
had been join’d to Nature.” In Dennis’s opinion, Shakespeare 
did remarkably well with the “bare Events of History” in his 
chronicle plays, but he would have done much better had he in- 
vented Fables instead. This opinion certainly owes something to 
the Aristotelian emphasis upon plot (or Fable) and to the 
Aristotelian distinction between poetry and history. It also owes 
something to Horace and to the Horatian commentators who 
worked out exhaustive explanations of the importance of Fable 
in the higher realms of poetry. Shakespeare, according to Dennis, 
repeatedly violated decorum. Shakespeare’s characterization of 
Achilles in Troilus and Cressida is condemned because it offends 
against the prescription of Horace: 


Scriptor: Honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
Impiger, Iracundus, Inexorabilis, Acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata. 


“Where is the Impiger, the Iracundus, or the Acer, in the Char- 
acter of Shakespear’s Achilles, who is nothing but a drolling, lazy, 
conceited, overlooking Coxcomb?” 

The main pattern of criticism throughout Dennis’s writings 
is, I think, not difficult to perceive. And this pattern, while os- 
tensibly Aristotelian, is fundamentally Horatian. What does 
Dennis repeatedly uphold in his criticisms of both ancient and 
modern literature? He upholds (1) the balance between art and 
nature, (2) decorum, (3) the didactic function of art, (4) veri- 
similitude, (5) the primary importance of a Fable in poetry, 
(6) conventionalized characterization. Most of these concepts 
are ultimately Aristotelian; all of them are to be found in Horace 
and all of them have been made into rules by the Horatian edi- 
tors and commentators. 

In other words, I do not find in Professor Hooker’s Introduc- 
tion a sufficient distinction between the primary and secondary 
features of Dennis’s critical theory and practice. It seems to me 
that Dennis’s speculations about the effect of climate upon art, 
his personal reactions to the beauties of nature, his numerous 
digressions from the main path of neoclassical criticism,. while 
important, are decidedly of secondary importance. Dennis is 
first and last an Aristotelian-Horatian critic. This fundamental 
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fact is sometimes obscured by the sheer bulk of Professor 
Hooker’s interpretations. 

Nevertheless, the Introduction, as well as the explanatory 
notes, is a storehouse of valuable information. Furthermore, I 
can hardly conceive of much need for further information about 
John Dennis. Professor Hooker has done his work well; this 
surely is the definitive edition. 

MarvVIn T. HERRICK 

University of Illinois 


SCHILLER, POET OF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM. By F. W. Kauf- 
mann. Oberlin, Ohio: The Academy Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii+ 192. 

This book, written for college students with a sketchy com- 
mand of German, pursues a strictly limited aim. It concentrates 
upon one phase of Schiller. Schiller’s life, its intimate setting as 
well as the contemporary cultural background against which it 
unfolded, is touched upon so lightly as to afford not even a 
skeleton outline. Schiller as the creative artist, the passionate 
theoretician of art, the dynamic personality, is not discussed in 
these pages. The main, almost the sole preoccupation of this 
book is with Schiller the idealistic moralist, as revealed in his 
creative and his critical writings. This narrowing of the perspec- 
tive is an undertaking of doubtful pedagogical value. Is it sound 
educational practice in the humanities to concentrate on a 
section prepared on a slide, to the neglect of the living organism 
as a functioning whole? 

To justify itself, an attempt of this sort should be distin- 
guished by vividness of presentation and high-grade workman- 
ship. On both counts this book fails badly. The fact that English 
is not the writer’s native language explains a great many dis- 
turbing departures from grammar and idiom but does not help 
to make the book any more readable. The poor workmanship 
shows up most conspicuously in the translated prose passages, 
many of which are so carelessly done that they either do not 
make sense or else they fail to carry the point they are meant 
to elucidate. An alert but uninformed student is bound to be 
stalled or puzzled by many of these passages, whereas the re- 
viewer has the unenviable task of finding the originals in 
Schiller’s works without the aid of page references. Here are a 
few typical examples. 

One of Schiller’s key passages defining the “schéne Seele”’ is 
rendered on page 87 as follows (the italics are mine): 

It is said of a man that he has a great soul when the moral sense has finished 

assuring itself of all the affections, to the extent of abandoning witbout fear the 

direction of the senses to the will, and never incurring the risk of finding himself 
in discord with its decisions. It follows that in a noble soul it is not this or that 
particular action, it is the entire character which is moral. 
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In the Bellermann-Petsch edition of Schiller the passage in 
question has the following wording: 


Eine schéne Seele nennt man es, wenn sich das sittliche Gefiihl aller Empfin- 
dungen des Menschen endlich bis zu dem Grad versichert hat, da& es dem Affekt 
die Leitung des Willens ohne Scheu tiberlassen darf und nie Gefahr lauft, mit 
den Entscheidungen desselben im Widerspruch zu stehen. Daher sind bei einer 
schénen Seele die einzelnen Handlungen eigentlich nicht sittlich, sondern der 
ganze Charakter ist es (vm, 134). 


I took the trouble to ascertain that the Hempel edition of 
Schiller’s works in English contains a precise and unambiguous 
rendering of this passage. Mr. Kaufmann’s version, on the other 
hand, is unpardonable. 

In the case of a second example both the introductory com- 
ment and the quotation must be reproduced. Again the italics 
are mine. On page 73 we read: 


Similarly, in Abfall der Niederlande, the Catholic Church hastens its decline 
by attempting to tyrannize its adherents into submission under the rule of the 
priests. The Inquisition undermines the very foundation of those beliefs and 
moral values which alone can justify the existence of the institution: 

If the Church wished to gain a complete triumph over the faith of her 
opponents and secure her new conquest beyond all chance of relapse, it was in- 
dispensable that she should undermine the foundation itself on which the old 
religion was erected. It was necessary to destroy the entire form of moral 
character to which it was so intimately attached. The Church had to loosen the 
secret roots of faith from the hold they had taken in the innermost depth of the 
soul; . . . the old religion had to be detached from the sacred feelings of nature 
even if the sanctity of these emotions was to be sacrificed. 


The italicized words of the translated quotation stand out as 
rather disturbing elements in a passage that appears, on the 
whole, self-consistent. Schiller is overemphasizing the distinction 
between an earlier and a later phase of Catholicism—so it ap- 
pears. In effect he seems to be saying: In introducing the Inquisi- 
tion, the Church had to undermine its own moral foundation. 
That is the ironic aspect of its victory. Mr. Kaufmann’s com- 
ment clearly makes him say so. However, looking up the passage 
in Schiller’s Abfall der Niederlande (vu, 96 f.) we find it in a 
context that gives it a totally different meaning. Schiller is here 
discussing a peculiar problem that the Spanish Inquisition was 
created to cope with. When the Moors and Jews were banished 
from Spain, Schiller says, thousands of them, rather than leave 
their native land, simulated an act of conversion. They professed 
Christianity in public, while in the home they tenaciously per- 
sisted in the practice of their Judaic and Mohammedan forms of 
worship. Thus the Church, if it was to secure a more than nomi- 
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nal victory, had to set out to uproot the old religion by ruthlessly 
destroying the social complex of the family with its sacred ties of 
affection and morality. Without doubt Mr. Kaufmann under- 
stood the passage correctly when he copied it out for his notes, 
but when the time came for him to expand his notes into a book 
he had evidently forgotten what it was about. 

Let us look at one more instance. This time the author con- 
trives to stand the meaning of one of Schiller’s verses on its head. 
Again pointing up the moot passage, I quote from page 97: 


For the same reason, the rationalist fails in his understanding of moral 
values. In his selfish narrowness he expects “that success will attend—On 
nobility’s conduct and aims.” But reason alone is not sufficient to reconcile man 
with the unhappiness of the virtuous. Only the irrational vision of a future in which 
virtue will be respected can provide this moral comfort: 

So long as he pictures a glorious age, 

Rejoicing in honor and right— 

Those gilts will assuredly combat engage, 

With a foe forever will fight. 

Thou must at him in air, for a contact with earth 
Supplies to his force a regenerate birth. 


The translation is obscure enough, perhaps, to be skipped by 
anyone who has not the doubtful pleasure of reviewing this book. 
It is an attempt to render the second strophe of Schiller’s poem 
“Die Worte des Wahns.” And this poem, a brusque repudiation 
of sentimental optimism, says in effect: So long as the best of us 
believe in a golden age of the future when goodness and justice 
will reign unchallenged, man is coddling himself with a cardinal 
illusion. We must put a stop to chasing shadows if life’s fruit is 
to be garnered. 

These cases are typical of a very great number. Such mis- 
translations and misconstructions of Schiller’s text constitute 
a much greater offense than the horribly garbled English verse 
translations that we find, for example, on pages 9 and 13 
(—excellent material, these, for an intelligence test, together 
with the prose quotation on page 65, where an almost micro- 
scopic typographical error queers the sense of the whole). After 
all, in the case of the verse the author only borrowed extant 
versions that he possibly did not even bother to try to under- 
stand, and this might account for his carelessness. 

But there are blemishes of another kind, as disturbing as 
those first touched upon. In too many cases the author’s 
memory played him false in discussing the concrete situations 
of Schiller’s dramas and poems. This results in distortions that 
affect the validity of his arguments. Thus, in Die Braut von 
Messina, he is hopelessly confused about the initial link that 
started the chain of violence in the ruling house (p. 160), and he 
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is incredibly slipshod in reporting the monk’s interpretation of 
the mother’s dream (ibid.). See lines 960-980 and 1349-1351 of 
the Play.—Or what should we make of this comment on Kabale 
und Liebe, “It is a tragedy that Ferdinand should distrust Luise 
in the very moment when he has almost overcome the opposition 
of his father” (p. 46)? Can this possibly refer to Act IV, Scene 5? 
Can it refer to anything else?—As for the poems, the discussion 
abounds with misstatements, and the “Balladen” fare no better 
than the more abstract verse. One who is so vague about the 
“Eisenhammer” as to refer to the scene as a “charcoal-kiln” 
(p. 120) cannot expect to have his disparaging comment taken 
seriously. The chapters on Schiller’s verse, 11, x1, and xm, are 
probably the worst in the book. They are full of internal evidence 
showing them to have been pieced together from quotations 
collected on slips at some previous time and no longer remem- 
bered in their vital context. 

What shall we say of a book on Schiller’s philosophical 
idealism that fails to make any mention of Herder and Fichte? 
There is one allusion to Reinhold, in the following passage: “A 
letter written as late as August 29, 1797, illustrates this again. 
Schiller declines to accept the philosopher Reinhard (sic) as his 
friend...” (p. 18). Persistent search through a host of refer- 
ences to Reinhold in Schiller’s letters is rewarded when the pas- 
sage in question turns up in a letter of August 29, 1787 (Jonas, 
Schillerbriefe, 1, 399). 

All this adds up to saying that this book was put together 
with such obvious haste that it utterly fails to do justice to its 
author’s reputation as a scholar. Looking for an explanation, 
we may safely diagnose this volume as a war casualty. Impelled 
by the tragedy of our time, the author was in a desperate hurry 
to put before his students an uncompromisingly idealistic ap- 
proach to the complex problems of human conduct. Schiller’s 
works abound in situations in the political sphere where al- 
legedly higher interests of state clash with the dictates of moral 
law. In every instance Schiller condemns craft and opportunism, 
no matter how plausible or urgent the considerations that are 
put forward to justify a violation of plain human morality. And 
in every instance Schiller’s solution is not a passive withdrawal 
from the world and its wicked ways but rather a resolute and 
positive attitude of struggle in behalf of what is ideally right. 
This is essentially the message which Mr. Kaufmann wanted to 
bring home to his students, and he is very much in earnest about 
impressing them with the loftiness of this approach, despite his 
partial disclaimer, in the conclusion, that in the main he ab- 
stained from examining the validity of Schiller’s idealistic views 
and their significance for our time. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 


Yale University 
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COLERIDGE’s “HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE,” A STUDY OF FACTS AND 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE Poem. By Adrien Bonjour. 
Lausanne: Imprimerie la Concorde, 1942. Pp. 236. 


Since The Road to Xanadu prolixity has almost been forced 
on anyone who writes about Coleridge; the processes of a mind 
so complex as his is now known to have been cannot be illustrated 
briefly. Even so, the prospective reader may well entertain 
doubts whether the 88-line Hymn before Sunrise is interesting or 
important enough to justify this study of over two hundred 
pages. The book itself will dispel these doubts; Mr. Bonjour is a 
former pupil of Professor Lowes, and his work is in the tradition 
of his master’s. If he is over-prolix in his chapter on the text of 
the poem (chapter Iv), the rest of the book more than com- 
pensates for this one lapse. 

Since the Hymn before Sunrise was the first poem of any im- 
portance to follow Dejection, Mr. Bonjour opens his book with 
an account of what he calls Coleridge’s “‘Dejection crisis.” He 
regards the Hymn as an attempt by Coleridge to recapture the 
poetic powers whose loss he had so recently mourned; hence his 
enquiry into the nature of the crisis is, in effect, an investigation 
into the fascinating problem of why Coleridge ceased to be a 
great poet. Dejection may be said to mark the end of Coleridge’s 
period of significant poetic production; the only later piece to 
equal it in depth and intensity is the poem To William Words- 
worth. In Coleridge there was no deliberate and consistent turn- 
ing away from his art, as in Rimbaud; he thought of himself asa 
poet until the end of his life, but the essential poetic sterility of 
the last thirty-two years of his career is undeniable. Mr. Bon- 
jour’s analysis of the causes that produced Dejection is perhaps 
not final, but it is the most thorough that could be attempted in 
the present state of our knowledge. He shows how Coleridge’s ill- 
health, his indulgence in opium, his domestic unhappiness, his 
hopeless love for Sara Hutchinson, and his own wayward tem- 
perament had all contributed to destroy his zest (or “‘joy,” as he 
called it), and prevented him from concentrating all his powers 
towards one end, though he knew that the creation of great 
poetry demanded it. Such an approach to the Hymn, however, 
inevitably suggests a certain pathos in the partial revival of 
poetic power which produced that poem, for it must have been 
all too clear to a sensitive reader that the high ardours of 1798 
or even of 1800, when the second part of Christabel was written, 
were already beyond Coleridge’s reach and could never be re- 
captured. This pathos Mr. Bonjour, with his unconscious prej- 
udice in favour of the poem he has studied so fully, hardly 
realises. 

Mr. Bonjour next examines the circumstances of the com- 
position of the Hymn, and the problem of its relation to Friede- 
rike Brun’s Chamounix beym Sonnenaufgange. The poem, ac- 
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cording to Coleridge, was “involuntarily poured forth” during 
the mountain ramble described in the long letter recently pub- 
lished as part of the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge’s contribution to the 
Harper festschrift. But this statement is not easy to reconcile 
with the poem’s obvious dependence on Friederike Brun, nor 
does Mr. Bonjour say how reconciliation is possible. It is im- 
probable that faulty memory or vague recollection could have 
made Coleridge unconscious of the full extent of his obligation, 
for it is one of Mr. Bonjour’s discoveries that the introductory 
note to the poem is derived from the notes appended to the origi- 
nal edition of the German poem, but subsequently omitted.’ Mr. 
Bonjour finds in the suppression of any reference to Friederike 
Brun a symptom of a psychological conflict between Coleridge’s 
hope that he might yet compose great poetry and his fear of 
shattering that expectation in others by acknowledging that his 
new poem was not entirely original. 

Coleridge himself acknowledged a general indebtedness to the 
Psalms and to Thomson; were there any further debts, com- 
parable to those disclosed by The Road to Xanadu? Mr. Bonjour 
plausibly traces some links between the Hymn and the writings 
of the Arctic explorers whom Coleridge had read before composing 
The Ancient Mariner. He believes, too, that the section ‘De 
Montibus” in Burnet’s Telluris Theoria Sacra exerted some in- 
fluence, and conjectures that there may also have been a debt 
to Helen Maria Williams’s Tour in Switzerland. There is little 
doubt that he is right in both these surmises, which are con- 
firmed by evidence of which he could not be aware. The tran- 
scription in a notebook of a passage from Burnet’s Archaeologiae 
Philosophicae, afterwards used as the motto to The Ancient 
Mariner, shows that some months before the composition of the 
Hymn Coleridge had been turning back to Burnet, and the note- 
book which was carried on the mountain ramble which is sup- 
posed to have seen the genesis of the poem actually contains 
some jottings for a rather ribald parody of Miss Williams’s 
Tour. 

There is one significant piece of evidence concerning the 
composition of the Hymn on which Mr. Bonjour, it seems to me, 
has failed to stress sufficiently. In the manuscript sent to Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont Coleridge added a note to line 30: 
“T had written a much finer line when Sca’ Fell was in my 
thoughts.” This note, of course, implies that Coleridge had, at 
the very least, told the Beaumonts that there had been a version 
of the poem earlier than any now known, and, unless it is an 


1 At least, so Mr. Bonjour states. The notes are still in the second edition 
of 1798, although they have been removed from the foot of the pages to the back 
of the book. When they were omitted I cannot say, since I have been able to 
consult only the editions of 1795 and 1798. 
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elaborate attempt to cover his tracks, it confirms his earlier state- 
ment to Sotheby that the Hymn was “involuntarily poured 
forth” on Scawfell, but that later he thought “the ideas, etc., 
disproportionate to our humble mountains.” Might not the 
original fragments (for they need have been no more) have been 
afterwards adapted to the framework suggested by Friederike 
Brun’s poem? 

Mr. Bonjour should also have noticed that The Picture, 
which was probably composed in the same month as the Hymn, 
is as closely related to Gessner’s idyll, Der feste Vorsatz, as the 
Hymn is to Chamounix beym Sonnenaufgange. About this time, 
too, Coleridge had just finished a translation of Gessner’s Der 
erste Schiffer, and had announced his intention of “translating 
Voss’s Idylls in English hexameters.”’ Plans, freely communi- 
cated to friends, for versons from the German were very much in 
his mind. Is it not unlikely, therefore, that there was at this 
time any deliberate intention on Coleridge’s part to deceive, or 
to hide the origin of the Hymn? As Mr. Bonjour shows, little 
importance can be attached to the fact that there was no 
acknowledgement of its source when it first appeared in The 
Morning Post. Is it not more likely that the intent to deceive, 
presuming that the continued absence of any acknowledgement 
implies one, came at a later period, when Coleridge reprinted it 
while he was waging a desperate struggle to fill up the numbers 
and maintain the publication of The Friend? 

R. C. BALD 

Cornell University. 


COLERIDGE AND THE BroaD CHURCH MOVEMENT: STUDIES IN 
S. T. CoLermpcE, Dr. ARNOLD oF RucGBy, J. C. Hare, 
THoMAS CARLYLE, AND F. D. Maurice. By Charles Richard 
Sanders. Durham: Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii+ 307. $3.50. 


This volume is essentially what the first word in the sub-title 
indicates: it is a series of “‘studies,”” some of them more valuable 
or successful than the others, and all of them dealing, directly or 
indirectly, with the nature of the highly complex “liberalism 
which characterized Coleridge and his followers.” Dr. Sanders’ 
method has been that of ‘“‘studying Coleridge in the light of his 
disciples, and of studying the disciples in the light of Coleridge 
. . . the Coleridge of the writings which were published before his 
death or shortly afterward, chiefly the Coleridge of the published 
poems, of the Friend, the Biographia Literaria, the Aids to Re- 
flection, and the two Lay Sermons’’ (pp. 4-5). The author has 
not overcome some of the difficulties inherent in his approach to 
his subject. His introductory chapter, after setting forth his 
aims, is inadequate in its definition of the Broad Church, con- 
sisting as it does of a collection of definitions drawn from W. J. 
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Conybeare, E. H. Plumptre, Connop Thirlwal, Principal Tulloch, 
V. F. Storr, Sir Leslie Stephen, F. D. Maurice, and one or two 
unknown writers. Many readers will wish that Dr. Sanders had 
set the Broad Church movement into clearer perspective by dis- 
cussing it against the background of Evangelicalism, Tractarian- 
ism, and Dissent. This would, of course, have lengthened his 
book a trifle, but in the absence of a telling synthesis at the end 
of his work, the addition would have been worth the space. The 
lack of living concreteness resulting from Dr. Sanders’ method is 
evident also in his treatment of Maurice, in Part III. This may 
be due to the absence of color and drama in Maurice’s life. Yet 
Maurice’s important historical place among Victorian religious 
leaders is so great, and our general knowledge of him is so fre- 
quently second-hand, that it is unfortunate that we are not 
given more than a detailed analysis and summary of his teach- 
ings. The man who was probably Coleridge’s greatest disciple 
still remains a scarcely audible ghost. 

However, in the face of these strictures, it must be admitted 
that on the whole, the author has done well and accurately what 
he set out to do. He is clearly aware of the immensity and com- 
plexity of his subject; he has tried only to make “a rather general 
outline map” of that ocean known as the Broad Church Move- 
ment. He rightly sees ““The Incoming Tide”’ (Part I) to be Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge, and the ““Major Outlet” (Part III) to be 
F. D. Maurice; he realizes that certain writers and religious 
leaders do not constitute a straight and uninterrupted flow, but 
represent “‘Some Channels and Crosscurrents (Part II), in the 
ideas and influences of Dr. Arnold, Julius Charles Hare, and 
Thomas Carlyle. The chapters which deal with these men are, 
as I have said, uneven; if the nature of the study—a study of 
intellectual and religious influence—ruled out a personal delinea- 
tion of the man Maurice, we are compensated for this fact by the 
excellent chapters on Coleridge and Carlyle, probably the best 
in the book. Those of us who enjoy literary bye-paths among 
forgotten or nearly forgotten writers will find good reading in 
the chapter on Hare, that amazing cleric with a private library 
of some 14,000 volumes and a reputation for having written the 
longest footnote on record (see pp. 268, 269). We are reminded, 
one may add, that it apparently was Carlyle who began the 
misleading legend that the Oxford Movement was at bottom an 
aspect of Romanticism: “had there been no Coleridge,” says 
Carlyle in his Life of Sterling, “neither had this been, nor had 
English Puseyism ...” (p. 160). One of the most significant 
and telling statements in the book is that Coleridge and Car- 
lyle, ‘‘each already powerful in himself, reinforced each other... 
and together created one of the most vigorous currents of 
thought that swept through England in the nineteenth century” 
(p. 166). It is therefore no small compliment to Dr. Sanders for 
one to be able to say that his chapters on Coleridge’s philosophy, 
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his Conservatism and Liberalism, and his concept of the Church 
constitute one of the most succinct and valuable statements of 
Coleridge’s thought within the limits permitted by the author. 
By thorough analysis and summary, he enables us to under- 
stand the true nature of the Broad Church, to realize how there 
could not be a real Broad Church party, though there were indi- 
vidual Broad Churchmen and even a Broad Church movement. 
How this seeming paradox resolves itself is a subject too complex 
to deal with here, yet it is perhaps enough to note a significant 
sentence on page 228 which goes to the heart of the matter: 
“The Golden Age, to Maurice [and, one may add, to Hare and 
Thomas Arnold, to Coleridge and Carlyle], was not any one age, 
but the eternity beneath all ages.” This suggests the ground for 
that concept of reconciliation, unity, and dynamic and organic 
growth which was common to all men of a Broad Church com- 
plection, and which makes it plausible for Dr. Sanders to bring 
into his discussion a man like Carlyle, who, as the author admits, 
“‘was almost the last person in the world who would have been 
willing to wear the label ‘Broad Churchman’ ” (p. 147). 

A few slips in phrasing force themselves on the critical reader. 
Was Carlyle indeed a “‘tidy-minded” Scotchman (p. 151)? Is it 
not a bit misleading to speak of the contrast between Coleridge’s 
attack on “pious deceptions” and ‘Newman’s justification of 
some forms of lying in the A pologia’”’ (p. 31)? Is it not misleading, 
also, to assert that the present reviewer, in Carlyle and German 
Thought, maintained that Coleridge and Madame de Staél were 
“the two sources” of Carlyle’s interest in German? More prop- 
erly the phrase should be “‘two of the known sources or channels 
of Carlyle’s interest” (p. 147, n. 1). One may add at this point 
that occasionally the author rests upon uncritical or unreliable 
material. He apparently depends, for example, for much of his 
understanding of Victorian theology, on Canon V. F. Storr, 
whose Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century 
(1913) is highly Evangelical and “post-Kantian” in spirit, and 
thus not sufficiently objective for use without some corrective, 
such as E. Elliott-Binns’s Religion in the Victorian Era (1936). 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences is used in the very untrustworthy edition 
of James Antony Froude, rather than in the now standard edi- 
tion of Charles Eliot Norton. 

Yet the total impression left by Dr. Sanders’ study is that of 
a thorough and penetrating investigation of a very difficult 
stream of Victorian thought. What he says of the common 
ground occupied by Coleridge and Carlyle may be said of all the 
men he has considered—and it is valuable for all Victorianists 
to recognize—namely, that “to know what they agreed upon is 
to know much that was characteristic of the Victorian mind” 


(p. 176). 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
The Ohio State University 
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THe CYCLICAL METHOD OF COMPOSITION IN GOTTFRIED KEL- 
LER’S SINNGEDICHT. By Priscilla M. Kramer. New York, 
1939 (Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Mono- 
graphs No. 26. vii+318 pages). 

Clever assignments of results to a few leitmotivs are the main 
virtues of this study, happily transcending the simple demon- 
stration of what has been recognized for many decades, namely, 
that Keller’s Sinngedicht brought to a climax, at the same time, 
the Swiss poet’s preference for compositions “framed”’ together, 
and a branch of universal fiction assembling, within a narrative 
setting, short stories not merely units for themselves, but as a 
help to promote a vital, or an episodic, or a moral, progress in- 
cluded in the enveloping narrative. Miss Kramer’s Introduction, 
as well as the schematic demonstration of page vii, clearly in- 
sists on the organic differences between “groups,” even with a 
common atmosphere, and “‘cycles,” where “‘a course of opera- 
tions returns into itself.” 

The three parts of the study—Narration, Motivs, Verba] Ex- 
pression—might have been presented in the reverse order for a 
better demonstration of essentials in Keller’s estimation: per- 
sonality, having to be acquired by experience, or by serious com- 
mentaries upon other peoples’ experience. Here is the fitness of 
two young people for a happy marriage to be brought about: 
Reinhardt has to understand the wife’s rights in a real union; 
Lucie has to find the proper balance between womanly modesty 
and individual sense of freedom. Logau’s epigram reaches ful- 
filment, when those two conditions have been attained—largely 
due to the working of several “‘wheels of narration” moving in- 
side the enveloping “frame’’: so it might correspond better to 
the author’s intentions to present first the ways and means, and 
last the result which counts, acceptation without revolt, mutual 
agreement without diminution on either side. 

Miss Kramer cannot be accused of arbitrary ruling in her 
presentation, and, generally speaking, any reader of the Sinnge- 
dicht will agree with most of her ingenuous, eventually subtle, 
but correct, reconstructions. The present reviewer wonders, how- 
ever, if he was wrong in admitting that, in most stories told in 
that charming book, the woman has first to be brought, from a 
more or less humble, or humiliated, state of mind, to the con- 
fidence of equivalence (not equality!) with the man who loves her. 
On the other hand, a striking omission is the neglect (p. 175 
mainly) of Das verlorene Lachen as helping “from the outside” 
to correct some commentaries about Keller’s views on “‘laugh- 
ing” and “blushing,” the first considered as a natural gift of 
mankind in its frankness, the second related to a social, not 
physiological, sentiment. “‘Modesty’’ (Scham), consequently, has 
for him a background of “environment” rather than a simple 
cause of “natural” impulse: 
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Da jedes von ihnen sich seiner Eigenschaft wohl mehr oder weniger bewusst 
war, und sie nur am andern sah, auch das Volk umher die Erscheinung tiber- 
rascht wahrnahm, da erréteten beide, nicht ohne sich wiederholt anzublicken . .. 


A problem of method may be easily connected with such re- 
marks, as well as with the omission of “ein artiges kleines De- 
cameron” promised by Keller to Frau Dunker, and with the 
possible checking, in the Zurich Stadtbibliothek, of Keller’s copy 
of Boccaccio’s masterwork in a translation, which I am pretty 
sure to have seen among his books, when still separated from the 
general mass. In other words, criticism by “genesis” may still 
help studies of this kind to escape the “circulus viciosus” which 
Goethe was so anxious to help the Germanic mind to avoid 
(letter to Thomas Carlyle, June 15, 1828). To the same set of 
questions belongs the puzzling problem of the planned insertion 
of the Sieben Legenden into the Sinngedicht (possibly for bringing 
one of the heroines to a saner view of religious life?). 

Material errors are rare, but possibly all the more worth cor- 
recting. Seldwyla is so far from being a ““German”’ village (p. 2) 
that the Heimatlosat, cause of the neglected field in Romeo und 
Julia, and of its dire consequences, is decidedly a Swiss legal 
disposition, making the whole contest unthinkable across the 
Rhine. “‘Spirituelle” (p. 42) certainly gives a wrong impression 
of Lucie, who has neither wit nor humour, but rather a pedantic 
conception of morality. “Illusion” for “allusion” (p. 58) is—let 
us hope—no racial correction of Keller’s sound tolerance. The 
different wording of the same quotation, p. 28 and p. 187, 
(Schéne-Schénheit) must be settled to the advantage of the first. 
Last not least, it may be contended that Logau rather than 
Lessing (p. 78) isthe guide of our experimenter: his choice of the 
“whimsical and paradoxical epigram”’ (p. 4) is, after all, made in 
preference to a less anacreontic verse, no. 32, which Reinhardt 
might have chosen as well: 


Weiberlippen sind geschaffen 
Mehr zum Kiissen als zum Klaffen. 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


STEFAN GEORGE Poems. Rendered into English by Carol North 
Valhope and Ernst Morwitz. New York: Pantheon Books 
Inc., 1943. Pp. 254. 


Stefan George’s poems are the key to Germany’s most sig- 
nificant cultural movement of the last half century. These poems 
are so hedged with difficulties that most of us Germanic scholars 
of American background, realizing our inadequacy, have neg- 
lected them in favor of more rewarding tasks. We confined our- 
selves to generalities in presenting the phenomenon to our 
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students. There were no satisfactory tools available for study and 
discussion. Such anthologies as included a few of George’s poems 
among their selections left them a baffling item without any seri- 
ous attempt at interpretation. 

The present volume supplies us with a precision tool for the 
study of George’s poems. Regardless of its impact on the general 
literary public, it is an invaluable asset to our professional equip- 
ment. Its ninety-nine poems constitute a representative selection 
from George’s original verse. With its bold-type German and 
English text on opposite pages, handsomely set on a generous 
expanse of white, it offers an invitation and a challenge. 

The scrupulous comparison of the German and English ver- 
sions, line for line, with the informative introduction to serve as 
a guide, provides a first-rate course in mental gymnastics. The 
mere presence of the English text, regardless of its quality, keys 
the mind to a high pitch of stimulation, where in straight reading 
alertness is prone to be dulled by fatigue. No one, however well 
versed in George’s poetry, can come away from this volume with- 
out finding many obscurities of George’s text resolved and many 
misconceptions righted. To give a personal example of help re- 
membered with particular gratitude, the first lines of the initial 
poem of Der Stern des Bundes 

Du STETS NOCH ANFANG UNS UND END UND MITTE 
Auf deine bahn hienieden, Herr der Wende, 
Dringt unser preis hinan zu deinem sterne 


remained elusive, although I had known the poem by heart for 
years and pondered its meaning. The English cleared it up in a 
trice: 

You, ALWAYS OUR BEGINNING, END AND MIDDLE 

Our song of praise on your terrestrial farings 

Now rises to your star, O Lord of Turning. 


I had simply failed to construe “‘auf deine bahn” as the comple- 
ment of “unser preis’”’ because I was not on my guard for an 
order so Latin as to begin with the subjective complement, in- 
terrupt with an apostrophe, interpose the verb, continue with the 
subject, and end up with an adverbial complement. 

There are two ways of translating George. One is the way of 
the inspired poet who asks himself: How would George have 
written, had his medium been the English language? What as- 
pects of English would he have intensified to achieve his rhyth- 
mic power, his density, his personal vocabulary? The other way 
is that of the disciple and the skilled craftsman, whose sole and 
steadfast aim is fidelity. It is this latter goal which governed the 
labors of our translators. 

The note at the end of the volume takes cognizance of the 
many problems that beset the translator who is passionately 
intent on reproducing all the values of the verse in another 
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medium,—metric, rhythmic, melodic, phonetic, structural, as 
well as imaginative and ideational. We have here an admirably 
specific and exacting formulation of ideal aims which no trans- 
lation can ever hope fully to measure up to. The translators, 
however, say in effect: This is what we have done. This is a sur- 
prising error in judgment. There are some really felicitous ren- 
derings here, but this translation has not achieved the impossible; 
it falls short, in fact, of the possible. There are few poems in 
this volume that do not contain words, phrases, or lines that 
could not be altered to the advantage of the sound or the sense. 
There are some that should be recast in their entirety (or re- 
placed by simple prose, to indicate the hopelessness of any ap- 
proach to an adequate equivalent). There are even a number of 
passages that involve a faulty understanding of the original. 
This last remark I make with some trepidation, first because 
Dr. Morwitz, whose privilege it was to discuss every one of the 
poems with the author himself, is an authoritative guide; sec- 
ondly, because too many times I have felt sure of having spotted 
an error, only to discover eventually that I had been wrong. 

So much for generalities. To carry weight they must be sup- 
ported by specific examples. Without such discussion, a review of 
this type of book in a scholarly journal would not be warranted. 

“Strand,” the poem on which the volume opens (p. 39), has 
a good initial strophe, whereas the second has to resort to some 
painfully blurring verbiage to achieve its rhymes. The third is 
more subtly inadequate. The “‘fjords” of line one are a false note, 
as the locale of the original is the low shore line of the North 
Sea. The last three lines of the English 


And when your flesh as snowbloom melts away, 
Then all the stalks begin to surge in chords 
And turn to aloe, tea and sprays of bay 


warrant close comparison with the German 


Und fliesst dein leib dahin wie bliitenschnee 
Dann rauschen alle stauden in akkorden 
Und werden lorbeer tee und aloe. 


Whatever ‘“‘snowbloom” may mean in another context, here the 
word clearly signifies a fluffy, downy snow. But “bliitenschnee” 
is something quite different, and George does not say “schmilzt 
dahin” but “‘fliesst dahin.” The poets sees her body in a shimmer- 
ing movement of abandon, like a rain of fruit blossom petals. 
Her body does not disappear; it is transfigured. The vision is 
sensuous and pagan, not Christian and spiritual——As verse the 
German lines are superb, a climax and finale with an exquisite 
fusion of dynamic and melodic pattern and euphonious speech 
sounds. This is pure song. The first line is all of a sustained rise, 
the second holds the crest through “stauden,” then dropping 
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gently and completing the limpid cadenza in the third. The sec- 
ond is one of the most sonorous lines in the German language, 
and phonetic analysis can, for once, demonstrate the why of 
this. (1) Two major stresses, “‘rauschen” and “stauden,” have 
the same rich diphthong do (not du/). (2) The three a’s in 
“dann,” “alle,” “akkorden” are qualitatively alike, and they are 
the same as the a part of the diphthongs, giving pleasure 
through repetition, guarded from monotony by the fact that 
“alle” has a weak stress, whereas the other two are unstressed. 
(3) What caps the climax of sensuous beauty—both as pleasur- 
able sound and pleasurable movement of the speech organs— is 
the fact that the two vowels of ‘‘akkorden” constitute a resolu- 
tion of the diphthong of “rauschen”’ and “‘stauden.” Substitute 
a word of different sound in the line, say ¢énen for ‘‘rauschen” or 
zweige for “‘stauden,” and the effect is spoiled. Now compare the 
English version. The first line is indifferent as to sound. The last 
line is euphonious and very graceful with its internal rhyme. But 
the really climactic middle line with its blurred vowels (all, 
stalks, surge, chords) bottles the voice up in the throat, stifling 
the song. 

Discussion of “‘Miihle lass die arme still” (pp. 42-43) would 
lead too far. For those who have wrestled with its intricacies I 
submit this retouched version of the second strophe: 


Darkening on the tarnished tide 
Whiteclad children homeward glide 
After hallowed rite, some praying 
Mutely still to Him whom learning 
Left aloof, some first assaying 

Stir of Him who yields to yearning. 


The third strophe on page 47 falters in more than one respect. 
In spots, it smudges the limpid clarity of the original beyond 
recognition. Compare “bei lichter wipfel sang’’—the song of the 
wind in the bare tree-tops—with the bafflingly equivocal ren- 
dering, “And song of lighted sprays.”” Where nothing could be 
simpler than the German “‘Wie mirchenhafte geschwister,” the 
English, “Like fabled siblings in tales,” offends both as technical 
and redundant. A true rendering of this strophe may be despaired 
of. 

The A/gabal poem, pp. 48-49, would be improved by three sub- 
stitutions. (1) Line 1, “brilliance” for “radiance.” Radiance is 
warm, whereas the light of this imaginary realm is “stechend 
grell.” (2) Line 2, ‘“‘shallow dome” for ‘level dome,” which is a 
contradiction in terms. (3) Line 6, “Entire cities, kingdoms” 


for “Entire towns and kingdoms ...” “Towns” carries no 
suggestion of glamor. The context suggests the city-states of 
antiquity. 


The poem about the white swallows, page 51, has the line 
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“In the wind I saw them clinging,” to rhyme with “winging.” 
This calls particular attention to its forced phrasing because of 
the repetition of the rhymes in the last strophe. Why not substi- 
tute “wheeling” and “reeling,” if it proves impossible to find 
rhymes that coincide with the imagery of the original? 

The poem on page 75 is well done except for the line, “The 
swan by falling waters left his stand.” Rilke has fixed the image 
of the standing swan as painfully awkward, but what is worse: 
In America the image of the ice-cream stand will not be downed. 

On page 85, lines 9 and 10, ‘None but your pious thought 
So lightly speaks of pain . . . ” fail to catch the sense of the orig- 
inal, ‘““Keins wie dein fromm gemiit Bespricht so leicht den 
gram ....’’ The sense of “‘bespricht” is to soothe or heal as by 
a spell or charm. “Leicht” means easily, not “lightly” in this 
context. Perhaps we could say: None like your pious thought 
Knows charms that ease the pain.... I should, moreover, 
change “‘could drain” in the next line to “did drain,” correspond- 
ing to the categorical “nahm.” 

As for the poem on pages 86-87, “all enmeshed”’ in line 2 
should certainly read, “still enmeshed.” And the third line is 
unquestionably in error: The “green and tender meadows” per- 
tain to the “‘hiigel driiben,” not to the sky as the moon’s domain. 
The image is that of the pallid full moon that has just barely 
cleared the line of the hill, so that it appears to be resting on it. 
We behold it in the east, of course, whereas a sky of transparent 
greenish cast is distinctly a westerly phenomenon. 

The initial poem of the “Prelude” to Der Teppich des Lebens 
(pp. 90-91) has some difficult opening lines. 


Ich forschte bleichen eifers nach dem horte 
Nach strofen drinnen tiefste kiimmernis 
Und dinge rollten dumpf und ungewiss— 


(Let us pause long enough to hear the middle diphthongs of the 
first line— “bleichen eifers’—locked in the vise of “‘forschte” 
and “‘horte,” to feel the rhythmic-melodic tension of that unit, 
and to realize that the first line of the English, ‘For treasure, 
pale with passion once I peered,”’ does not even faintly approach 
those formal values.) “(Once I peered” is surely not good. “‘Once”’ 
transfers either the activity of peering or the experience ex- 
pressed in the poem to the time level of a more remote past than 
the text warrants. I believe furthermore that the “‘nach” of line 
2 is not parallel in meaning to the ‘“‘nach” of line 1, but has a 
temporal significance. Would it have been possible for George 
to designate verses in which “dinge rollten dumpf und ungewiss” 
as the treasure for which he is searching? (““Dumpf,” by the way, 
is not “stolid,” as the word is rendered here and in other con- 
texts, on pp. 123 and 133. ‘““Dumpf” suggests brooding, gestating, 
inchoate, not inert, rigid). I believe that lines 2 and 3 characterize 
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a phase of deepest grief, bordering on despair, followed by a 
phase of renewed tension, a new élan, expressed in line 1. The 
two phases were in clear juxtaposition in many poems of Das 
Jahr der Seele. With this altered meaning, which Dr. Morwitz 
may possibly bring himself to accept, the first two lines might be 
made to read: 


For fabled treasure pale with zeal I peered, 
From verses turning fraught with grief profound. 


The translation on page 95 contains many questionable ele- 
ments. “‘Scale’’ in line 3, coming in the same sentence as “‘tones,” 
may suggest a musical scale rather than a balance. Why “weeps” 
for “‘schluchzen”’ in line 6, when “‘sobs”’ is available? The hanging 
participle “bent” in line 9 makes two otherwise beautifully com- 
pact lines obscure. Line 15 of the German, containing two star- 
tling nodes of beauty, 


“Bald zieht auf glatten wassern dein geschwader” 


is rendered by a line of indifferent sound. I suggest: 


Your argosies on quiet waters glide. 


The initial line of page 96, ‘‘Du wirst nicht mehr die lauten 
Fahrten preisen,” is rendered with a colorless literalness by 
“The sounding journeys you shall praise no more.” My prefer- 


ence would be for this rendering: ““Trumpeted quests you will 
extol no more.” I am perfectly aware that the translators would 
offer objections on rhythmical grounds: I have taken the unpar- 
donable liberty of inverting the rhythm of the first measure, or 
foot! George, the close student of the poet’s form would point 
out, did never permit himself this departure from regularity in 
all the twenty-four poems of the “Prelude,” except in the very 
last. The twenty-fourth is the only one to break the strict iambic 
pattern in several places and likewise the strict sequence of the 
rhymes. Other poets aim at spontaneity—the illusion of im- 
provisation—in their most studied lines. When George intro- 
duces an element of freedom into the scheme of his verse, this 
is meant to be felt as an element of his planned design.—This is 
a weighty consideration, no doubt, but it is a question whether 
a translation does well to preserve this value at the price of 
others, In this particular instance, to be sure, the irregularity 
could be avoided by saying: “Flamboyant quests you will extol 
no more.”’—Line 8, “A willing ear their childish prattle lend,” I 
find impossible. ‘‘Prattle” suggests uninhibited fluency devoid 
of meaning. I can think of no better substitute than “A willing 
ear to their soft murmurs lend.’’—Line 11, with its rather am- 
biguous use of “lure” as a verb and an error in punctuation could 
easily be retouched to read, “‘not just in seas of stone with magic 
lure,”—a reading that would serve the interests of fidelity and 
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clearness alike.—The final poem of the “Prelude,” pages 98-99, 
is admirably translated. 

Few poems show as well as “Urlandschaft” (p. 102) how im- 
possible it is to do justice to the sound values of the original in 
translation. Compare, for example, the first two lines of the 
German 


“Aus dunklen fichten flog ins blau der aar 


Und drunten aus der lichtung trat ein paar... .” 


with the English 


“From piny dark an eagle rose in air, 
And from the clearing down below, a pair...” 


The meter is identical, of course,—the same sequence of stressed 
and unstressed syllables, but the rhythmic-melodic pattern is 
altogether different. Rhythm, in a stricter sense, involves the 
distribution and dynamic shading of the stresses, while melody 
concerns the variations of pitch. Meter is the most mechanical 
aspect of verse, while rhythm and melody, together with the 
phonetic material, make up its life. Note the scheme of the vowel 
correspondence in “‘Aus dunklen fichten” and “drunten aus der 
lichtung.” The English does not approach anything correspond- 
ing to this. 

“Day-Song” (p. 115), in lines 9 and 10 curiously mistrans- 
lates the German, “Und wen soll ich werben / mit minderem 
hall” by the wording, “And whom shall I woo with / more 
reverent call.” For the whole strophe I suggest this revision: 
“And whom shall I woo with / diminished acclaim, Since none 
great as He and since / all is his name!” 

If I interpret ‘““Nacht-Gesang” (pp. 116-117) correctly, the 
first quatrain means: My fate—stay and fare— is spread out 
before my mind’s eye as something mild, dim and remote. The 
last quatrain repeats this with suggestive lyric imagery. If this 
is the meaning, the English fails to convey it; retouched ever 
so slightly, however, it can be made to say just this. Here are 
both versions. (Mine is overpunctuated, to render the meaning 
explicit.) 


“Mild and dim Mild and dim, 
Lie afar Lies afar 

Stay and fare —Stay and fare— 
Is my fate.” This my fate. 


The poem in praise of Pope Leo XIII (pp. 124-127) has a 
serious blot in line 7 of the final strophe. Lines 6 and 7 of the 
German read: 


So sinken wir als glaubige zu boden 
Verschmolzen mit der tausendképfigen menge. 
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For the second line the English has, ‘Who melt into the thou- 
sand-headed masses.” ‘‘Masses” is an impossible word in this 
context. Show me an instance of George’s using ‘‘die Masse”’ or 
“die Massen”’ with a positive valuation! Nothing would have 
been easier than to make the line read: “‘Who melt into the 
thousand-headed throng,” or: ‘Fused with the thousand-headed 
multitude.” Why then did the translators go out of their way to 
find the plural form “masses,” which is here positively noxious? 
The answer is: The original ends each line on an unaccented syl- 
lable, and despite the absence of rhyme (which might have com- 
pelled imitation) the English felt bound to follow suit. This is a 
clear case-—one of many—where the translation has seen fit to 
sacrifice vital values to mechanical values. I present two cases of 
ineffective concluding lines that stem from the same cause. Here 
it is the opening measures of the lines that are lifeless. The last 
lines of “Entriickung” (pp. 154-157) are here rendered thus: 


I only am a spark of holy fire, 
A thunder only of the holy tongue! 


I should change them to read: 


I but a spark now of the holy fire, 
I but a pealing of the holy tongue! 


The second case is on page 191. Here the age is castigated for 
having carved out an idol for itself to replace God. The last line 
runs, “The pus of idols courses through your veins’’—this de- 
spite George’s phrase “des Gétzen eiter.”” How simple it would 
have been, and how much more to the point to write: ‘Pus of the 
idol courses through your veins!”—This pedantic preoccupation 
with meter is all the more difficult to understand in view of the 
fact that in many of the rhymed poems the English departs from 
the German in the matter of feminine rhymes, sometimes to the 
detriment of the poem. Thus the rhythm of “Hehre Harfe” (p. 
170) suggests the vigor of Goethe’s Divan, while the English, 
permitting itself the slight metrical change, somehow becomes 
Longfellowish, Song-of-Life-ish. As regards the opening lines of 
this poem I offer what I think is a notable improvement on the 
printed version: 


Still the flaw beside you seeking, 
Outward reaching for the weal: 
You fill buckets that are leaking, 
Waste on tawdry wares your zeal. 
Allis you, and all you fashion . . . 


These few examples represent a small fraction of the queries, 
criticisms and suggestions that I have noted down in studying 
this book. They add up to the conviction that the reproductions 
by and large do not measure up to the translators’ exacting 
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standards. In a distressingly large number of instances they have 
sacrificed higher values to values of a lower order. A direct con- 
sequence of this is that few of these English versions can stand 
the test of being read as poetry without an eye on the original. 
To say this is not to belittle in any way Dr. Morwitz’s and Dr. 
Valhope’s undertaking. Conscientiousness and talent have joined 
hands in fostering the project. If these renderings can be im- 
proved upon, they have certainly supplied the invaluable ground 
work for additional effort. Faulty passages in many cases serve 
as a foil, as a positive aid, I should say, for detecting aspects of 
the original that a study of the German text by itself would have 
been prone to gloss over. We Germanists owe an enormous debt 
of gratitude to the patient zeal of these two collaborators. It is 
to be hoped that this selection is only a trial volume to be super- 
seded eventually by a complete bilingual edition of George’s 
original verse. 
HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 





BRIEF MENTION 


Volume xtv of the Norfolk Record Society’s Publications is 
The Correspondence of Lady Katherine Paston, 1603-1627, ably 
edited by Professor Ruth Hughey of Ohio State University. 
These seventeenth-century letters (the text from two British 
Museum manuscripts of curious provenance) handsomely sup- 
plement the earlier Paston Letters. They provide important ma- 
terial for the study of the Paston family and Norfolk county 
history. Their human interest lies in the “excellent picture of the 
ability and interests of an early seventeenth-century woman,” 
Lady Katherine herself. Forty-three of the eighty-five letters 
are addressed to her son William, student at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Though they hardly belong to that litera- 
ture which embraces Chesterfield’s letters to his son and Hali- 
fax’s advice to his daughter, they are certainly more down to 
earth than either of the two. This William attained some minor 
fame as a patron of letters, being addressed in one dedication 
as a “‘Perfect Lover of Learning.” Professor Hughey lists four 
dedications to him. To help complete the record, I add six: 
Alexander Brown, The Whole Art of Drawing (1660); James 
Howell, ‘“Proverbi Gli pit Scelti nella Lingua Italiana,” in Lexi- 
con Tetraglotton (1660); John Rowland, A Choice Narrative of 
Count Gondomar’s Transactions (1659); Thomas Stephens, An 
Essay upon Statius (1648); Thomas Fuller, lower part of the 
map of Palestine in Pisgah-Sight (1650); and a plate in John 
Ogilby’s Vergil (1654), p. 205. Brown calls Sir William “the 
Great Cherisher of all Ingenuous Artists”; Rowland calls him 
“‘a Great Lover of Rarities.” 

Brice HARRIS 
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